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PREFACE 

The  Record  of  a  City  :  A  Social  Survey  of  Lowell  was  origi- 
nally undertaken  as  a  partial  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  the  Department  of  Social  Ethics  of  Harvard 
University,  and  this  Department,  though  not  responsible  for  the 
conclusions  reached  in  the  present  volume,  has  generously  pro- 
moted the  inquiry  by  the  provision  of  a  special  fellowship.  The 
author  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  valuable  help  he  has 
received  from  Professor  F.  G.  Peabody  and  Drs.  R.  M.  McCon- 
nell,  James  Ford  and  R.  F.  Foerster,  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  preparation  of  the  Survey.  He  is  indebted  to  many  resi- 
dents of  Lowell,  whose  names  appear  in  the  Survey,  and  desires 
to  thank  especially  G.  Forrest  Martin,  M.  D.,  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  for  advice  regarding  the  study  of  health  conditions,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Southworth  for  information  regarding  the  mills,  Mrs.  Sara 
Swan-Griffin  for  material  on  the  early  days  of  Lowell,  Mr. 
Chester  E.  Wheeler  for  the  colored  maps,  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Hope 
for  the  photographs  of  Lowell,  Mr.  Harry  Prescott  Graves  for 
the  plan  of  Lowell,  Mr.  Lewis  E.  MacBrayne  and  Mr.  Harry 
Stocks  for  revision  of  the  text. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  PAST 

When  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  in  1620,  a 
powerful  tribe  of  Indians,  whose  chief  sachem  was  Passa- 
conaway,  possessed  the  land,  hunted  in  the  forests,  fished  in  the 
streams,  and  made  war  upon  their  enemies.  Pawtucket  Falls 
on  the  Merrimack  River  was  a  common  meeting  place  for  the 
Indians,  who  resorted  there  by  the  falling  waters  for  salmon,  shad 
and  sturgeon,  and  the  hamlet  of  Wamesit  lay  "where  Concord 
River  falleth  into  Merrimack  River."1 

Dean  Stanley  said,  when  he  visited  America  in  1878,  that  he 
most  desired  to  see  "the  place  where  the  Pilgrims  landed  and 
the  place  where  Eliot  preached."2  John  Eliot,  "the  Apostle  to 
the  Indians,"  followed  the  Indians  to  their  haunts  in  1647,  and 
often  thereafter  "to  spread  the  net  of  the  Gospel  to  fish  for  their 
souls,"  preached  to  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  River 
where  Lowell  now  stands.3  Passaconaway  was  converted  to  the 
"God  of  the  English" ;  and  in  1660,  at  a  great  age,  bade  farewell 
to  his  people  in  these  striking  words :  "Think  my  children  of 
what  I  now  say.  I  commune  with  the  Great  Spirit.  He  says, 
'Tell  your  people :  Peace,  peace,  is  the  only  hope  of  your  race. 
I  have  given  fire  and  thunder  to  the  pale  faces  for  weapons.  I 
have  made  them  plentier  than  the  leaves  of  the  forest  and  still 
shall  they  increase.  These  meadows  they  shall  turn  with  the 
plow ;  these  forests  shall  fall  by  the  axe ;  the  pale  faces  shall  live 
upon  your  hunting  grounds  and  make  their  villages  upon  your 
fishing  places.'  The  Great  Spirit  says  this ;  and  it  must  be  so. 
We  are  few  and  powerless  before  them.  We  must  bend  before 
the  storm.  Peace,  peace  with  the  white  men  is  the  command  of 
the  Great  Spirit  and  the  wish,  the  last  wish,  of  Passaconaway."4 
He  was   succeeded  by   his   son   Wannalancet  about    1669,   who 

1  Old  Paths  and  Legends  of  New  England,  by  Katherine  M.  Abbott.  Pages 
98  and  99. 

2 John  Eliot's   Work   at   Wamesit,  by   Charles   Cowley,   LL.D. 

8  The  Lowell  Book,  by   Mrs.    Sara   S.   Griffin.     Page   9. 

4  Historical  Collections  of  the  Indians  in  New  England,  by  Daniel  Gookin, 
1792. 
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palisaded  Fort  Hill,  now  the  most  beautiful  public  park  in  Lowell, 
against  the  Mohawks.  To  the  stirring  appeals  of  "the  Apostle" 
Eliot,  Wannalancet  said:  "All  my  days  I  have  been  used  to  pass 
in  an  old  canoe,  but  now  I  yield  myself  to  your  advice,  and  enter 
into  a  new  canoe,  and  do  engage  to  pray  to  God  hereafter." 

Wannalancet  is  buried  in  the  old  Tyng  Cemetery,  on  the  high- 
way between  Lowell  and  Tyngsboro.  By  the  Old  Tyng  House, 
not  far  from  Lowell,  a  boulder  was  placed  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  Massachusetts  with  this  inscrip- 
tion :  "In  this  place  lived  during  his  last  years  and  died  in  1696, 
Wannalancet,  last  Sachem  of  the  Merrimack  River  Indians,  Son 
of  Passaconaway,  like  his  father  a  faithful  friend  of  the  New 
England  Colonists." 

The  nomadic  Indians  gave  way  to  the  New  England  farmers, 
the  Pawtuckets  selling  their  grant  to  Colonel  Tyng  and  Major 
Hinchman.  An  early  deed  of  the  transfer  of  land,  now  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  reads  as  follows :  "This  present 
Indenture  witnesseth  an  agreement  between  Josiah  Richardson 
Senr.  of  Chelmsford  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  in  New  England 
on  ye  one  part,  &  John  Naberha,  Joseph  Line  &  Samuel  Naberha 
of  Wamasseck,  we  for  ye  love  we  bear  to  ye  before  said  Josiah, 
have  lett  unto  him  one  parcell  of  land  lying  at  ye  mouth  of  Con- 
cord River,  being  scituated  on  ye  west  side  of  ye  River,  and  partly 
upon  Merrimack  River,  on  ye  south  side  of  said  River ;  westerly 
upon  the  Ditch  being  the  bounds  of  ye  Land  which  we  ye  said 
Indians  sould  to  Mr.  Tynge,  and  Mr.  Hinchman:  South  by  ye 
little  Brooke  called  Speens  Brook,  all  which  land,  we  ye  said 
Indians  above  named  have  lett  unto  ye  above  said  Josiah  for  ye 
space  of  One  Thousand  and  one  years  to  him,  his  heires,  execu- 
tors, administrators  and  assigns  to  use  and  improve,  as  he  ye  said 
Josiah  or  his  heires,  administrators  or  assigns  shall  see  cause. 
For  which  he  ye  said  Josiah  is  to  pay  at  ye  terms  and  one 
Tobacco  pipe,  if  it  be  demanded.  In  Witness  hereunto  this  19th 
of  January  in  ye  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
eighty  and  eight. 

John  Naberha  (X)  his  mark. 
Samuel  Naberha   (X)   his  mark. 
Witness 
Jonathan  Richardson 
John  Richardson 
Samuel  Richardson 
Charlestown,  Aug.  5,  1698.     Entered  by  Saml.  Phipps,  Regr."1 

1  The  Lowell  Book.     Page  10. 
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As  early  as  1652,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  granted 
to  about  twenty  inhabitants  of  Woburn  and  Concord  a  plantation, 
"beginning  on  Merrimack  River  and  a  neck  of  land  next  to  the 
Concord  River  and  so  to  run  up  by  said  river  south  and  west  into 
the  country  to  make  up  a  quantity  of  six  miles  square."  *  The 
territory  of  Lowell,  formerly  known  as  East  Chelmsford,  was 
occupied  by  these  petitioners,  who  found  the  land  "a  comfort- 
able place  to  accommodate  God's  people";  and  on  November  2, 
1654,  a  meeting  was  held  and  officers  elected.  Sawmills  were 
erected  about  the  year  1669 ;  a  bell  was  purchased  in  1680  for  the 
meeting-house;  a  fulling-mill  was  established  in  1691  ;  the  first 
schoolhouse  was  built  in  17 18.  Farming  and  fishing  were  the 
chief  industries.  The  quantity  of  fish  (salmon,  shad,  alewives 
and  sturgeon)  caught  annually  in  Chelmsford  amounted  to  about 
2500  barrels. 

May  13,  1776,  the  town  resolved,  "That  if  it  should  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  declare  an  independent 
state,  in  respect  to  Great  Britain,  they  would  stand  by  them  and 
support  them  at  the  expense  of  life  and  fortune."2  Already  the 
men  of  East  Chelmsford  had  joined  the  "embattled  farmers"  at 
Lexington  and  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  under  Captain  John  Ford, 
who  lived  near  Pawtucket  Falls. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  village  on  the 
Merrimack  consisted  of  about  fifty  houses,  at  Pawtucket  Falls, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Merrimack  and  Concord,  and  on  the  bluff 
beyond  Concord  River.  The  town  of  Dracut,  settled  in  1664,  and 
originally  extending  for  thirteen  miles  in  green  meadows  and 
wooded  heights  along  the  Merrimack,  contributed  its  part  to 
make  up  the  future  Lowell,  which  at  this  time  was  rural  in 
character.3 

Meanwhile,  the  hardy  raftsmen  of  the  north,  who  poled  their 
logs  down  the  Merrimack  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  found 
their  work  laborious  and  expensive,  having  to  transport  the  lumber 
around  Pawtucket  Falls,  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Concord 
River,  a  mile  below  the  Falls,  being  thirty-two  feet  lower  than  the 
water  at  the  head  of  the  falls  in  the  Merrimack  River;  and  on 
June  25,  1792,  the  projectors  of  the  proposed  canal,  to  facilitate 
the  transportation  of  lumber,  were  incorporated  under  the  name 

1  Lowell's  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary,  by  Hon.  Charles  A.  R.  Dimon,  Mayor. 
Pages  14-16. 

2  The  Lowell  Book,  on  "Military  Organizations,"  by  Greenleaf  C.  Brock. 
Pages  30-32. 

8  The  Lowell  Book  on  "Old  Dracut,"  by  Mary  E.  Wright.     Page  25. 
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of  "The  Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and  Canals  on  the  Merrimack 
River."  The  canal,  one  and  a  half  miles  long,  thirty  feet  wide, 
having  three  locks,  and  costing  $50,000,  was  opened  with  great 
rejoicing  in  the  fall  of  1796;  built  originally  for  transportation, 
it  soon  served  a  larger  purpose. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1793,  an  association  was  formed  "for 
opening  a  canal  from  the  waters  of  the  Merrimack  by  Concord 
River  or  in  some  other  way,  through  the  water  of  Mystic  River 
to  the  town  of  Boston."  The  Hon.  James  Sullivan,  Loammi 
Baldwin,  and  Captain  Ebenezer  Hall,  were  chosen  a  "committee 
to  attend  the  General  Court,  in  order  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Incor- 
poration, with  suitable  powers  relating  to  the  premises";  and 
June  22,  1793,  a  charter  was  obtained  for  the  "Proprietors  of  the 
Middlesex  Canal."  After  many  difficulties,  the  canal,  "thirty 
feet  wide,  four  feet  deep,  with  twenty  locks,  seven  aqueducts, 
and  fifty  bridges,  was  in  1803  opened  to  public  navigation  from 
the  Charles  River  to  the  Merrimack."1  The  traffic  on  the  canal 
brought  new  life  to  the  village  at  "Chelmsford  Neck,"  whither 
the  stage-coach  brought  passengers  from  the  neighboring  towns 
for  the  packet-boat,  Governor  Sullivan,  due  in  Boston  in  six 
or  seven  hours.  This  canal  for  the  transportation  of  freight 
and  passengers  from  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  via  Lowell,  to 
Boston,  was  soon  to  give  way  to  the  railroad.2 

Across  the  sea,  great  changes  were  occurring.  In  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  England  seemed  to  have  reached  the 
zenith  of  her  power,  and  her  industrial  future  was  doubtful.  A 
series  of  mechanical  inventions,  including  James  Watt's  steam 
engine,  James  Hargreaves'  spinning- jenny  in  1764,  Richard 
Arkwright's  spinning-frames,  carding  and  drawing  machines  in 
1769,  Samuel  Crompton's  spinning-mule  in  1779,  the  Rev.  Ed- 
mund Cartwright's  power  loom  in  1785,  revolutionized  the  in- 
dustrial system  of  the  world.  Robert  Fulton's  steamboat  in 
1807,  and  George  Stephenson's  locomotive  in  1814,  consummated 
the  industrial  revolution  by  transforming  transportation,  as  the 
previous  inventions  had  transformed  manufacturing  processes. 3 

This  industrial  revolution  brought  great  social  changes. 
Handicrafts  were  superseded.  The  "factory  system"  took  the 
place  of  the  old  regime.   Instead  of  working  in  family  groups  on 

1  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  with  Remarks  for  the  Consid- 
eration of  the  Proprietors,  by  the  Agent  of  the  Corporation,   1843. 

2  The  Lowell  Book  on  "The  Middlesex  Canal,"  by  Miss  Mabel  Hill. 
Pages  21-23. 

8  Introduction  to  Economics,  by  Henry   Rogers  Seager.     Page  12  ff. 


6— Photograph  4.    Merrimack  River,  from  Andover  Street 
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7 — Photograph  5.     Merrimack  River  in  Winter,  from 
"Indian  Orchard" 
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their  farms  in  summer,  and  in  their  cottages  in  winter,  weaving 
wool,  flax  or  cotton  on  their  own  hand  looms,  men,  women  and 
children  by  the  hundreds  responded  to  the  call  of  the  great 
factories  for  cheap  labor,  where  they  toiled  long  hours  under  new 
and  hard  conditions.  Thousands  of  hand-workers  were  thrown 
out  of  employment.  A  distinct  and  permanent  working  class 
was  created.  "The  indoor  apprentice  system,  with  its  relatively 
favorable  influences  of  segregation  in  small  groups,  under  re- 
spectable humane  master  workmen,  was  swept  away  never  to 
return.  Among  the  effects  accompanying  the  new  order  of 
things,  were  these :  Vicious  example,  lack  of  mental  development, 
coarseness  and  impurity,  disruption  of  family  ties,  dram  drinking, 
crowded  dwellings,  cellar  residences,  diseases  engendered  by 
early  and  incessant  toil,  infant  mortality,  deleterious  effects  of 
breathing  cotton  dust,  indigestion,  fever,  consumption,  premature 
old  age,  pauperism.  In  various  ways  the  facts  were  thrust  upon 
the  ruling  classes  in  a  manner  that  left  only  two  alternatives — 
intelligent,  energetic  measures  of  reform,  or  a  progressive  degen- 
eration that  threatened  the  very  social  fabric  of  the  kingdom."1 
The  laissez-faire  governmental  policy  in  England  followed  as  an 
effect  of  the  industrial  revolution. 

In  this  social  crisis  appeared  the  idealism  of  Robert  Owen. 
He  belonged  to  the  middle  class,  was  apprenticed  to  a  London 
draper  in  1781  at  ten  years  of  age,  went  into  partnership  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  in  Manchester  with  one  Jones,  making  spinning- 
mules,  established  a  cotton  mill  at  New  Lanark  on  the  Clyde, 
near  Glasgow,  where  he  showed  his  interest  in  his  employees  by 
forming  clubs  for  their  improvement,  bettering  the  housing; 
and,  believing  that  man  is  largely  dependent  on  his  environment, 
sought  by  factory  legislation  and  every  possible  way  to  defeat 
the  exploitation  of  the  working  classes  by  the  great  capitalists. 
He  originated  the  communal  movement  and  "cooperation."  2  He 
was  a  great  social  reformer  and  set  in  motion  influences  for  good 
which  are  still  felt  in  England  and  America. 

Prior  to  181 2,  the  United  States  had  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  carrying  trade  of  Europe.  The  embargo,  the  non-inter- 
course act  and,  finally,  the  war,  destroyed  this  trade,  and 
American  merchants  turned  to  other  investments  of  their  ability 
and  capital. 

1  "The  Origin  of  Lowell's  Industrial  System,"  by  Rodney  F.  Hemenway  in 
Lowell,  a  City  of  Spindles,  published  by  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,   1900.     Pages    1 15-137. 

2  History  of  Cooperation,  by  George  Jacob  Holyoake.  Volume  II,  pages 
52  ff. 
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In  the  year  1811,  Francis  Cabot  Lowell  (born  in  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  in  1774,  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1793) 
and  Nathan  Appleton  (born  in  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1779)  met  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  They  were  investigating 
the  textile  industries  of  England  and  Scotland.  "We  had  fre- 
quent conversations  on  the  subject,"  wrote  Mr.  Appleton  later, 
"and  Mr.  Lowell  informed  rrle  that  he  had  determined  before  his 
return  to  America,  to  visit  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing all  possible  information  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  the 
introduction  of  the  improved  manufacture  in  the  United  States. 
I  urged  him  to  do  so  and  promised  him  my  cooperation."1  Re- 
turning to  America,  Mr.  Lowell  associated  with  him  his  brother- 
in-law,  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson  (1780- 1847),  an<^  Nathan  Apple- 
ton  ( 1 779-1861).  He  engaged  Paul  Moody  (1 779-1 831),  a 
skilful  mechanician  of  Amesbury;  bought  the  water-power  at 
Bemis's  Paper  Mill  in  Waltham,  and  invested  $100,000  there  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.  This  capital  was  soon. increased 
to  $600,000,  probably  the  largest  then  invested  in  that  business 
in  America. 

Much  of  the  machinery  had  to  be  re-invented,  because  "they 
conceived  the  bold  idea  of  carrying  every  process,  from  the  first 
coming  in  of  the  cotton  to  the  going  out  of  the  finished  cloth,  in 
one  mill — a  thing  which  had  never  been  done  before,"  2  and  the 
machinery  had  to  be  adapted  to  that  purpose.  Francis  Cabot 
Lowell,  though  no  mechanic,  invented  the  power  loom,  of  which 
he  could  get  no  drawings  in  England.  "I  well  recollect,"  says 
Mr.  Appleton,  "the  state  of  admiration  and  satisfaction  with 
which  we  sat  by  the  hour  watching  the  beautiful  movement  of 
this  new  and  wonderful  machine,  destined,  as  it  evidently  was, 
to  change  the  character  of  textile  industry."  Paul  Moody  in- 
vented the  throstle-spindle,  the  double-speeder  and  the  drawing- 
frame.  The  first  mill  built  in  Waltham,  with  1790  spindles,  was 
"the  only  mill,  not  simply  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  world, 
where  the  cotton  was  taken  in  at  one  end,  and  turned  out 
finished  cloth  at  the  other.  The  whole  of  that  idea  was  Mr. 
Lowell's."  3 

He  had  "another  idea  in  his  mind,  which  was  one  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  that  was  the  moral  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  operatives."     He  had  observed  the  unhappy 

1  "The  Origin  of  Lowell's  Industrial  System,"  by  Rodney  F.  Hemenway  in 
Lowell,  a  City  of  Spindles.     Pa^es  1 14-137. 

2  Address  by  John  A.  Lowell  at  the  "Semi-Centennial  of  Lowell,"   1876. 

3  Ibid. 
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condition  of  the  English  textile  operatives  and  determined  that 
these  conditions  should  not  prevail  in  America.  He  therefore 
built  boarding-houses  for  the  female  operatives  and  put  them  in 
charge  of  carefully  selected  matrons.  He  also  instituted  free 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  operatives  and  contributed  to 
the  support  of  the  churches  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees. 
"All  that  system,  which  has  been  so  much  admired  by  every 
foreigner  who  has  visited  this  country,  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Lowell,  the  informing  soul  of  the  whole  proceeding."  He 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  and  the  town  of  Lowell,  which  was 
the  result  of  his  vision,  was  very  properly  named  after  him. 

Owing  to  lack  of  water-power  for  further  enlargement,  the 
successful  Boston  Manufacturing  Company  at  Waltham  found 
it  necessary  to  build  cotton  mills  elsewhere,  and  the  Pawtucket 
Falls  on  the  Merrimack  naturally  suggested  itself  to  these  enter- 
prising manufacturers.  John  A.  Lowell  declares  it  was  Ezra 
Worthen  who  first  suggested  the  water-power  at  Chelmsford 
for  cotton  manufacturing  purposes,  that  Paul  Moody  knew 
nothing  about  it,  that  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Jackson  came  up 
afterwards  and  saw  the  place,  and  that,  so  far  from  Kirk  Boott's 
first  suggesting  it,  the  "whole  purchase  was  made  of  the  Paw- 
tucket Canal  and  of  most  of  the  farms  here  before  Kirk  Boott 
had  set  foot  on  the  spot." 

In  1822,  a  site  for  the  new  mill  was  selected  in  East  Chelms- 
ford, and  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company  was  incor- 
porated on  the  sixth  of  February  in  that  year,  with  a  capital  of 
$600,000,  with  Kirk  Boott  as  agent  and  Ezra  Worthen  as  super- 
intendent. The  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  1825.  In  1839,  the  land  and  water-power  which  the 
original  company  had  for  sale  was  wholly  taken  up  by  the  ninth 
factory  to  be  established.  These  concerns  and  one  other,  a  large 
machine  shop,  built  to  supply  spinning  and  weaving  machinery, 
acquired  the  stock  of  the  original  water-power  company  and 
divided  the  available  power  among  themselves  in  proportion  to 
their  holdings.  "The  water-power,  originally  about  10,000  horse- 
power, has  since  been  improved  to  yield  from  a  minimum  of 
14,000  to  a  maximum  of  24,000  horsepower  in  flood  season,  and 
about  1 100  horsepower  is  furnished  to  minor  establishments  by 
the  Concord  River."1 

The  first  to  be  attracted  by  the  manufacturing  possibilities  of 
the  location  thus  became  the  founders  of  the  town.  Francis 
Cabot  Lowell  (1774-1817)  was  the  "informing  soul"  and  leading 

1 W.    S.    Southworth,    Agent    of    the    Massachusetts    Mills. 
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spirit,  though  he  himself  probably  never  visited  Pawtucket  Falls 
and  died  five  years  before  the  first  mill  was  erected  at  East 
Chelmsford.  Nathan  Appleton  became  the  leading  spirit  among 
the  manufacturers  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lowell. 

Kirk  Boott  (1790-1837)  arrived  in  April,  1822,  and  the  great 
work  began  with  energy  and  determination.  "Never  was  a  man 
better  adapted  for  the  position  [of  manager]  in  which  he  was 
placed,  by  natural  ability,  by  early  education,  by  decision  of 
character,  by  the  most  perfect  devotion  and  unselfish  consecra- 
tion to  the  general  enterprise  before  him.  .  .  .  He  was  engineer, 
architect,  draughtsman,  conveyancer,  clerk,  moderator  of  town 
meeting,  representative  to  the  legislature."1 

The  idealism  of  Robert  Owen  bore  early  fruit  in  the  factory 
system  at  Waltham  and  at  Lowell,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Lowell,  his  associates  and  successors.  The  Boston  Manufactur- 
ing Company  at  Waltham,  as  early  as  1814,  spent  money  on 
boarding-houses  and  tenement  blocks ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
built  schools,  a  church,  and  a  building  occupied  and  known  as 
the  "Rumford  Institute  of  Mutual  Instruction."  Regarding  the 
establishment  of  mills  at  Lowell,  Mr.  Appleton  says :  "The  ques- 
tion arose  and  was  deeply  considered  whether  this  degradation 
[alluding  to  the  evil  social  conditions  observed  in  England]  was 
the  result  of  the  peculiar  occupation  or  other  distinct  causes." 
The  Lowell  boarding-house  system,  with  tenements  owned  and 
cared  for  by  the  corporations,  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  induce 
the  American  girls  from  the  farms  and  country  villages  to  work 
in  the  mills,  with  wholesome  and  proper  surroundings.  It  is 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  founders  of  the  system  that  they 
"chose  the  example  of  that  wise,  philanthropic  manufacturer- 
reformer,  Robert  Owen,  rather  than  that  of  the  average  factory 
manager  with  whom  they  [Lowell  and  Appleton]  came  in  contact 
during  their  studies  of  the  manufacturing  question."  2 

The  community  grew  rapidly  after  the  building  of  the  mills. 
The  town,  which  had  a  population  in  1820  of  about  200,  had 
grown  to  2500  in  1826,  urban  in  character,  devoting  its  energies 
to  the  textile  industries.  Nathan  Appleton  says  that  one  day  in 
Boston  he  chanced  to  meet  Mr.  Boott,  who  said :  "The  Legisla- 
ture is  about  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  our  part  of 
Chelmsford  and  there  is  only  one  thing  necessary,  that  is,  the 

1  Historical  Reminiscences,  by  Dr.  John  O.  Green  at  the  "Semi-Centennial 
of  Lowell,"  1876. 

2  The  Lowell  Book  on  "Genesis  of  the  Social  System  in  New  England 
Manufacturing,"  by  Rodney  F.  Hemenway. 


8 — Photograph  6.    Pawtucket  Falls,  from  the  Bridge 
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9—  Photograph   7.    Lowell  Mills   from   Centralville  Bridge,   Looking 
up  the  Merrimack  River 
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adoption  of  a  name ;  and  there  seem  to  be  two  names  in  question 
— Lowell  and  Derby."  "By  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Appleton,  "call 
it  Lowell" ;  and  so  the  new  town  at  the  junction  of  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  Rivers  was  named  in  1826,  in  honor  of  Francis 
Cabot  Lowell. 

Nearly  a  year  before,  on  June  18,  1825,  the  Middlesex 
Mechanics'  Association  received  its  charter.1  Like  the  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Mechanics'  Association,  founded  thirty  years 
before  by  Paul  Revere,  it  was  a  "trade  guild,  with  provisions  for 
the  mutual  support  of  needy  members,  the  control  of  apprentices, 
and  the  encouragement  of  good  craftsmanship ;  and  limited  its 
membership  to  mechanics,  meaning  thereby  any  persons  who  had 
learned  a  trade."  "It  aimed  to  educate  its  members  by  means  of 
a  library,  a  collection  of  'philosophical  apparatus,'  and  by  scien- 
tific lectures."  In  1835,  mechanics  and  manufacturers  (agents, 
overseers,  and  mill-hands)  who  knew  no  trade,  were  made  eligible 
to  membership ;  the  trade  guild  functions  were  obsolete ;  the  edu- 
cation of  mechanics  and  mill  operatives  by  library,  laboratory 
and  lectures  was  now  its  essential  function.  Influenced  by  Kirk 
Boott,  the  manufacturing  companies  gave  the  land  on  Dutton 
Street  and  most  of  the  money  needed  to  build  the  permanent  home 
of  the  association.  In  185 1,  it  was  voted  to  admit  all  citizens  to 
membership,  and  mechanics'  fairs  were  held  in  185 1,  1857,  1867. 
With  the  change  in  the  population,  the  increase  of  various  fra- 
ternal organizations,  and  the  erection  of  the  Memorial  Library, 
the  association  dwindled  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  finally 
the  property  was  sold  in  1898  to  the  First  Trinitarian  Congre- 
gational Church.  For  many  years,  the  Middlesex  Mechanics' 
Association  wielded  a  powerful  influence  in  the  social,  intellectual 
and  moral  life  of  the  community.  Holyoake  would  have  called 
it  one  of  the  "sunlight"  features  in  the  life  of  the  town  and  city 
of  Lowell. 

Before  the  incorporation  of  the  town  in  1826,  there  was  a 
district  school  at  Pawtucket  Falls  and  one  near  the  "Pound",  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chelmsford  Street.  The  Merrimack  Company 
opened  a  school  for  the  children  of  its  operatives,  in  a  building 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Green  School,  calling  it  "Merrimack 
School."  "For  a  few  years  the  corporation  paid  all  the  expenses 
of  this  school,  putting  it  under  charge  of  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Edson,  rector  of  St.  Anne's  Church."  At  the  first  town  meeting, 
in  March,  1826,  it  was  voted  to  divide  the  town  into  six  school 

1  The  Lowell  Book  on  "The  Middlesex  Mechanics'  Association,"  by  Hon. 
Frederick  Lawton. 
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districts,  and  that  $1000  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the 
schools  for  one  year.  The  district  system  was  abolished  in  1832, 
after  an  exciting  contest.  A  town  meeting  was  held  in  Septem- 
ber, 1832,  "to  take  action  on  the  motion  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  $20,000  for  the  building  of  two 
large  schoolhouses."  The  entire  corporation  influence,  repre- 
sented by  Kirk  Boott,  opposed  the  motion,  on  the  ground  that  the 
schools  were  good  enough,  that  the  expense  was  too  great  for  the 
manufacturing  establishments  which  were  simply  an  experi- 
ment, and,  in  the  event  of  their  failure,  everything  would  go  to 
decay  and  ruin,  and  that  ministers  (referring  to  Rev.  Theodore 
Edson)  were  not  suitable  persons  to  manage  the  expenditures  of 
a  town.  Dr.  Edson  bravely  advocated  the  measure  and  said :  "If, 
in  the  event  of  so  disastrous  a  conclusion  to  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  and  are  now  being  made  to  build  a  town  here,  which 
has  been  so  vividly  portrayed  by  the  gentleman,  it  should  happen 
in  some  future  age  of  the  world,  that  some  antiquarian  shall  search 
among  its  ruins,  he  will  certainly  exclaim,  'Where  are  their 
schoolhouses?' ':  The  motion  passed,  the  North  and  South 
grammar  schoolhouses  were  built,  and  Kirk  Boott  withdrew  from 
St.  Anne's  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Edson  was  rector.1 

The  founders  of  Lowell  early  showed  their  interest,  not  only 
in  the  proper  housing  and  feeding  of  their  employees,  and 
in  their  intellectual  culture  through  the  Middlesex  Mechanics' 
Association  and  the  schools,  but  also  in  the  institutions  of 
religion.  •  Bishop  Lawrence,  in  his  sermon  on  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  St.  Anne's,  said :  "Although  a  majority  of  the 
directors  of  the  Merrimack  Company  were  Unitarians,  they  voted 
to  build  an  Episcopal  Church ;  and  an  Episcopal  clergyman  was 
called.  We  can  hardly  appreciate  the  significance  of  that  now. 
Although  the  Episcopal  Church  was  very  little  known  in  Massa- 
chusetts, outside  of  Boston,  and  was  not  recognized  there  as  a 
church  of  reconciliation,  yet  here,  in  this  city,  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  planted,  the  only  parish  for  the  whole  community, 
the  house  of  worship  for  Christian  people  of  all  names.  Here 
at  the  Lord's  table  knelt  the  members  of  many  denominations,  and 
at  the  hands  of  the  pastor  received  the  Sacrament.  Here,  in  unity 
of  spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace,  they  prayed  in  the  prayers  of 
their  common  ancestors  of  old  England.  Here  they  together 
recited  the  Apostles'  Creed  to  which  for  several  generations  New 
England  had  been  a  stranger.  Thus,  until  the  growth  of  the 
population    demanded   new   churches,   St.   Anne's   stood,   like   a 

1  The  Lowell  Book  on  "The  Public  Schools,"  by  Albert  L.  Bacheller. 
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parish  church  in  old  England,  as  the  church  of  the  whole  people. 
. . .  The  Prayer  Book  with  its  notes  of  Protestantism  and  Cathol- 
icism, of  Conservatism  and  Radicalism,  strikes  not  the  note  of 
compromise,  but,  lifted  on  a  high  plane,  sends  forth  in  strong  and 
sweet  tones  the  notes  of  comprehension."  St.  Anne's  Church 
was  dedicated  March  16,  1825.  Every  operative  of  the  Merri- 
mack Corporation  was  obliged  to  pay  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
cents  a  month  towards  its  support,  but  owing  to  the  strenuous 
objection  of  many  of  the  employees,  who  were  "dissenters,"  the 
tax  was  soon  discontinued.  Congregational,  Baptist  and  Meth- 
odist Churches  were  formed  about  1826,  and  these  were  followed 
by  still  others.1 

The  town  of  Lowell  was  thus  well  started  and  grew  rapidly. 
In  1828,  it  had  1342  males,  2190  females,  total  3532;  in  1830, 
2392  males,  4085  females,  total  6477 ;  in  1832,  4291  males, 
5963  females,  total,  10,254;  in  1833,  4437  males,  7926  females, 
total,  12,363;  in  1836,  6345  males,  11,288  females,  total,  17,633. 
It  almost  doubled  its  population  from  1828  to  1830;  it  doubled 
from  1830  to  1833 ;  and  had  grown  from  about  2500  in  1826  to 
nearly  18,000  in  1836.  There  were  almost  twice  as  many  females 
as  males  in  the  town  of  Lowell  when  by  legislative  enactment  it 
became  a  city,  "the  third  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  charter  of 
Boston  bearing  the  date  of  1822,  and  that  of  Salem  one  week 
earlier  than  that  of  Lowell."  2  Nearly  one-half  of  the  population 
worked  in  the  mills. 

Many  are  the  reports  of  the  early  social  conditions  of  the  new 
town.  In  1825,  the  editor  of  the  Essex  Gazette  journeyed  from 
Salem  and  thus  describes  Lowell  in  his  paper,  August  12 :  "As 
we  ascended  the  high  grounds  which  lie  on  the  side  of  the 
Merrimack,  the  beautiful  valley  which  has  been  chosen  for  the 
site  of  manufacturing  establishments  opened  upon  our  view. 
It  is  indeed  a  fairy  scene.  Here  we  beheld  an  extensive  city, 
busy,  noisy  and  thriving,  with  immense  prospects  of  increasing 
extent  and  boundless  wealth.  .  .  .  On  the  banks  of  the  Merri- 
mack are  already  three  superb  factories  and  two  immense  piles 
of  brick  buildings  for  calico-printing.  In  front  of  these,  on  the 
banks  of  the  factory  canal  which  is  fenced  in  and  ornamented 
with  a  row  of  elms,  are  situated  the  houses  of  the  people.  They 
are  handsomely  and  uniformly  painted,  with  flower  gardens  in 
front,   and    separated   by    wide   avenues.     There   is    a   beautiful 

1  Lowell  Forty-live  Years  Ago,  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Robinson.  Vox  Populi, 
March  8,   1876. 

2  Hon.  Solon  W.   Stevens'  Address,   1901. 
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Gothic  stone  church  opposite  the  dwelling-houses,  and  a  parson- 
age of  stone  is  erecting.  There  is  a  post  office,  fine  taverns,  one 
of  which  is  a  superb  stone  edifice  with  out-buildings  of  the  same 
material,  and  perhaps  two  hundred  houses  all  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  the  workmen.  The  ground  is  intersected  with  fine 
roads  and  good  bridges.  The  whole  seems  like  enchantment. 
About  three  hundred  persons,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  females, 
young  women  from  the  neighboring  towns,  are  employed.  The 
women  earn  from  a  dollar  to  two  dollars  a  week,  according  to 
skill.  We  stood  gazing  at  this  fairy  vision  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile.  The  roar  of  the  waterfalls  is  intermingled  with  the  hum 
and  buzz  of  the  machinery.  There  seemed  to  be  a  song  of 
triumph  and  exultation  at  the  successful  union  of  nature  with 
the  art  of  man,  in  order  to  make  her  contribute  to  the  wants  and 
happiness  of  the  human  family."1  Such  was  a  newspaper  man's 
view  of  Lowell  in  1825,  a  year  before  its  incorporation  as  a 
town. 

In  1833,  when  President  Andrew  Jackson  visited  the  town, 
the  "unique  feature  of  the  procession  in  his  honor  was  the 
presence  of  2500  mill-girls  all  dressed  in  white  with  sashes  and 
parasols."2  Charles  Dickens  in  his  American  Notes,  1842,  says 
that  General  Jackson  "walked  through  three  miles  and  a  half  of 
these  young  ladies  all  dressed  out  with  parasols  and  silk  stock- 
ings." 

The  comments  made  by  distinguished  foreign  visitors  who 
visited  Lowell  in  these  early  years  to  study  the  manners,  customs 
and  social  life  of  the  community,  are  interesting  as  showing  the 
contrast  between  factory  life  in  Lowell  and  in  foreign  centers. 
Michel  Chevalier,  a  distinguished  French  statesman,  who  visited 
Lowell  in  1837,  gives  his  impression  of  the  town  and  its  people 
in  these  words :  "The  town  of  Lowell  dates  its  origin  eleven 
years  ago ;  twelve  years  ago  it  was  a  barren  waste,  in  which  the 
silence  was  interrupted  only  by  the  murmur  of  the  little  river 
Concord,  and  the  noisy  dashing  Merrimack.  At  present  it  is  a 
pile  of  high  factories,  each  six  or  seven  stories  high  and  capped 
with  a  little  white  belfry.  By  the  side  of  these  large  structures 
are  numerous  little  wooden  houses  painted  with  green  blinds, 
very  neat,  very  snug,  with  a  few  small  trees  around  them;  there 
are  also  large  brick  houses  in  the  English  style.  On  one  side  of 
the  village  street  are  fancy  goods  and  milliners'  shops  without 

1  Reminiscences,  by  Dr.  John  O.  Green,  at  the  "Semi-Centennial  of  Low- 
ell,"   1876. 

2  Address  of  Hon.  Solon  W.  Stevens,  1901. 
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number,  for  the  women  are  the  majority  in  Lowell.  There  are 
also  large  barracks  of  boarding-houses.  In  other  parts  of  this 
village  may  be  found  canals,  water-wheels,  waterfalls,  bridges, 
banks,  schools  and  libraries ;  for  reading  is  the  only  recreation  in 
Lowell  and  there  are  no  less  than  seven  journals  printed  here. 
All  around  are  churches  and  meeting-houses  of  every  denomina- 
tion— Episcopalian,  Baptist,  Congregational,  Methodist,  Univer- 
salist,  Unitarian,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  in  truth  here  are 
all  the  edifices  of  a  flourishing  town  in  the  old  world,  except 
prisons  and  hospitals.  Everywhere  is  heard  the  noise  of  ham- 
mers and  spindles,  of  bells  calling  the  hands  to  their  work  or 
dismissing  them  from  their  tasks.  It  is  the  peaceful  hum  of 
an  industrious  population  whose  movements  are  regulated  like 
clock-work.  In  fact  Lowell  with  its  steeple-crowned  factories 
resembles  a  Spanish  town  with  its  convents,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  in  Lowell  one  meets  with  no  rags  nor  Madonna. 
Lowell  is  not  an  amusing  city,  but  it  is  decent,  neat  and  peaceful. 
Will  it  always  be  so?  Will  it  be  so  long?  It  would  be  rash  to 
affirm  it.  Hitherto  the  life  of  manufacturing  operatives  has 
proved  little  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  severe  morals.  It 
has  been  unfortunately  the  fact  in  France,  England,  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  but  there  is  a  close  connection  between  morality 
and  competence.  It  may  be  considered  very  probable  that,  while 
the  wages  shall  continue  to  be  high  in  Lowell,  the  influence  of  a 
good  education,  a  sense  of  duty  and  the  fear  of  public  opinion 
will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  good  morals."1 

Charles  Dickens  visited  Lowell  in  1842,  and  devotes  the 
fourth  chapter  of  his  American  Notes  to  a  discussion  of  "An 
American  Railroad.  Lowell  and  its  Factory  System."  He 
visited  several  of  the  factories,  "such  as  a  woolen  factory,  a 
carpet  factory,  and  a  cotton  factory;  examined  them  in  every 
part.  .  .  ."  The  girls  were  well  dressed  and  extremely  cleanly, 
as  they  thronged  from  the  mills.  "They  had  serviceable  bon- 
nets, good  warm  cloaks  and  shawls;  and  were  not  above  clogs 
and  pattens.  Moreover,  there  were  places  in  the  mill  in  which 
they  could  deposit  these  things  without  injury;  and  there  were 
conveniences  for  washing.  They  were  healthy  in  appearance, 
many  of  them  remarkably  so,  and  had  the  manners  and  deport- 
ment of  young  women;  not  of  degraded  brutes  of  burden.  .  .  . 
The  rooms  in  which  they  worked  were  as  well  ordered  as  them- 
selves. In  the  windows  of  some,  there  were  green  plants,  which 
were  trained  to  shade  the  glass ;  in  all,  there  was  as  much  fresh 

1  Factory  Girls  of  Lozvell,  by  Michel  Chevalier. 
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air,  cleanliness  and  comfort,  as  the  nature  of  the  occupation  would 
possibly  admit  of.  Out  of  so  large  a  number  of  females,  many 
of  whom  were  only  then  just  verging  upon  womanhood,  it  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  some  were  delicate  and  fragile  in 
appearance;  no  doubt  there  were.  But  I  solemnly  declare,  that 
from  all  the  crowd  I  saw  in  the  different  factories  that  day,  I 
cannot  recall  or  separate  one  young  face  that  gave  me  a  painful 
impression.  .  .  .  They  reside  in  various  boarding-houses  near  at 
hand.  The  owners  of  the  mills  are  particularly  careful  to  allow 
no  persons  to  enter  upon  the  possession  of  these  houses,  whose 
characters  have  not  undergone  the  most  searching  and  thorough 
inquiry.  .  .  .  There  are  a  few  children  employed  in  these  fac- 
tories, but  not  many.  The  laws  of  the  state  forbid  their  working 
more  than  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  require  that  they  be 
educated  during  the  other  three.  ...  At  some  distance  from 
the  factories,  and  on  the  highest  and  pleasantest  ground  in  the 
neighborhood,  stands  their  hospital,  or  boarding-house  for  the 
sick ;  it  is  the  best  house  in  those  parts,  and  was  built  by  an  emi- 
nent merchant  for  his  own  residence.  ...  In  July,  1841,  no 
fewer  than  978  of  the  girls  were  depositors  in  the  Lowell  Savings 
Bank ;  the  amount  of  whose  joint  savings  was  estimated  at  $100,- 
000.  I  am  now  going  to  state  three  facts,  which  will  startle  a 
large  class  of  readers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  very  much. 
Firstly,  there  is  a  joint-stock  piano  in  a  great  many  of  the 
boarding-houses.  Secondly,  nearly  all  of  these  young  ladies 
subscribe  to  circulating  libraries.  Thirdly,  they  have  got  up 
among  themselves  a  periodical  called  The  Lozvell  Offering,1  'a 
repository  of  original  articles  written  exclusively  by  females 
actively  employed  in  the  mills.'  .  .  .  The  girls  labor  in  these  mills, 
upon  an  average,  twelve  hours  a  day;  these  girls  (often  the 
daughters  of  small  farmers)  come  from  other  states,  remain  a 
few  years  in  the  mills,  and  then  go  home  for  good."  2 

Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  a  law  student  in  Lowell  in  1833,  said  of 
Lowell  at  this  period,  "The  town  was  rich  in  all  that  makes  good 
society — amiable,  beautiful  and  accomplished  women,  hospitable 
and  amply  able  to  contribute  their  full  share  to  interesting  and 
suggestive  conversation — gentlemen  of  talent,  energetic  and  well 

1  "The  first  number  of  this  unique  magazine  was  issued  in  October,  1840, 
the  last  in  December,  1849.  There  are  seven  volumes  in  all.  Thus  was  estab- 
lished not  only  the  first  work  written  by  factory  girls,  but  also  the  first  maga- 
zine or  journal  written  exclusively  by  women  in  all  the  world." — Early  Factory 
Labor  in  New  England,  by   Harriet  H.   Robinson.     Page   20. 

2  Charles  Dickens  in  his  American  Notes,  Chap.  IV. 
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informed,  and  giving  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  best  thought  of 
the  day."1 

The  Lowell  Offering  (price  6^4  cents  per  copy)  for  Decem- 
ber, 1840,  has  an  interesting  article  entitled  ''Factory  Girls," 
signed  by  "A  Factory  Girl,"  which  makes  a  vigorous  reply  to 
Mr.  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Quarterly  Re- 
view,  who  said,  "  'She  has  worked  in  a  factory,'  is  sufficient  to 
damn  to  infamy  the  most  worthy  and  virtuous  girl."  The  writer 
affirms  that  Mr.  Brownson  slanders  "a  class  of  girls  who  in  this 
city  alone  are  numbered  by  thousands,  and  who  collect  in  many 
of  our  smaller  towns  by  hundreds ;  girls  who  generally  come 
from  quiet  country  homes,  where  their  minds  and  manners  have 
been  formed  under  the  eyes  of  the  worthy  sons  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  their  virtuous  partners,  and  who  return  again  to  become  the 
wives  of  the  free,  intelligent  yeomen  of  New  England,  and  the 
mothers  of  quite  a  proportion  of  our  future  republicans.  ...  It 
may  be  that  the  'mushroom  aristocracy'  and  'would-be-fashion- 
ables' of  Boston  turn  up  their  eyes  in  horror  at  the  sound  of 
those  vulgar  words  'factory  girls' ;  but  they  form  but  a  small 
part  of  the  community.  .  .  .  We  often  hear  the  condition  of  the 
factory  population  of  England,  and  the  station  which  the  oper- 
atives hold  in  society  there,  referred  to  as  descriptive  of  our  con- 
dition. As  well  might  it  be  said,  as  say  the  nobility  of  England, 
that  labor  itself  is  disgraceful,  and  that  all  who  work  should  be 
consigned  to  contempt,  if  not  to  infamy.  ...  It  is  the  wages 
which,  in  spite  of  toil,  restraint,  discomfort  and  prejudice,  have 
drawn  so  many  worthy,  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  well-educated 
girls  to  Lowell  and  other  factories ;  and  it  is  the  wages  which  are 
in  a  great  degree  to  decide  the  characters  of  the  factory  girls  as 
a  class.  .  .  .  The  avails  of  factory  labor  are  now  greater  than 
those  of  many  domestics,  seamstresses  and  school-teachers,  .  .  . 
The  Improvement  Circles,  the  Lyceum  and  Institute,  the  social 
religious  meetings,  the  circulating  and  other  libraries,  can  bear 
testimony  that  the  little  time  they  have  is  well  spent.  Our  well- 
filled  churches  and  lecture  halls,  and  the  high  character  of  our 
clergymen  and  lecturers,  will  testify  that  the  state  of  morals 
and  intelligence  is  not  low."  2  Another  article  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  The  Lowell  Offering  is  on  the  "Pleasures  of  Factory  Life," 
which  is  illuminating  as  to  the  opportunities  offered  in  Lowell  at 
that  time  for  self-support  and  the  happy  life.  The  Editorial 
Corner  has  an  article  on  "Plants  and  Flowers  in  the  Mills,"  in 

1  History  of  Lowell,  Charles  Cowley,  Esq. 

2  The  Lowell  Offering,  for  December,   1840. 
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which  the  writer  expresses  her  pleasure  in  "the  taste  and  care 
displayed  in  the  introduction  and  culture  of  plants  and  flowers 
on  all  the  corporations.  ...  In  the  dressing-room  of  No.  3  on 
the  Boott  Corporation,  we  counted  over  200  pots  of  plants  and 
flowers." 

The  number  for  February,  1841,  refers,  in  an  article  on  "Plan 
for  Mutual  Help,"  to  the  "elegant  Hospital,"  purchased  and 
fitted  up  by  the  corporations.  An  article  on  "No  Theatre  in 
Lowell"  reads  as  follows :  "We  perceive  that  the  theatre  influence 
in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  waning.  Even  the 
most  brilliant  'stars'  find  difficulty  in  procuring  a  well-filled  house. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  rightly  regarded  as  an  indication  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  mentioned  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  inutility,  if  not  the  demoralizing  tendency,  of  theatres  as 
they  have  for  ages  been  conducted.  But  in  the  matter  of 
rightly-directed  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  Lowell  is  far  in 
advance  of  any  other  city  of  equal  population  in  the  land.  We 
have  21,000  inhabitants,  yet  we  have  neither  theatre  nor  circus! 
A  number  of  years  ago  a  theatre  was  built,  but  public  opinion 
indignantly  opposed  it.  Its  doors  were  very  shortly  closed;  and 
recently  it  was  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  shops  of  honorable 
(because  useful)  calling.  Let  those  who  wish  to  judge  of  the 
moral  tone  of  Lowell,  diligently  consider  these  facts."1 

Those  were  the  days  when  Lucy  Larcom  and  the  Yankee 
girls  worked  together  in  the  mills  by  day,  read  and  studied  by 
night,  and  wrote  for  The  Lowell  Offering  essays,  stories  and 
poems.  Lucy  Larcom  wrote  a  letter,  February  28,  1876,  for  the 
"Semi-Centennial  of  Lowell,"  in  which  she  said:  "My  own  rela- 
tion to  the  history  of  Lowell  is  that  of  a  toiler  among  her  toilers. 
I  began  to  do  something  towards  my  own  support,  by  light  labor 
in  the  mills,  before  I  was  twelve  years  of  age,  living  upon  the 
Lawrence  Corporation  with  my  widowed  mother,  who  had  come 
to  Lowell  with  her  younger  children,  when  the  town  also  was  yet 
in  its  childhood.  Work  and  confinement  to  close  rooms  were 
often  irksome,  but  I  had  spirits  and  hopefulness,  and  many  out- 
looks towards  better  things,  through  books  and  friends,  and 
nature ;  and  I  think  I  grew  up  without  any  sense  of  hardship  in 
my  lot.  In  its  later  years,  I  became  a  contributor  to  The  Lowell 
Offering,  and  in  that  connection  formed  valuable  companionships, 
and  more  than  one  lifelong  friendship.  .  .  .  Fourteen  hours  of 
labor  every  day  was  too  much ;  but  we  were  intent  upon  making 
the  most  of  our  scanty  leisure ;  lectures  and  libraries  and  evening 

1  The  Lowell  Offering,  for  February,   1841. 
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schools  were  well  patronized ;  and  our  occasional  holidays  were 
more  delightful  for  their  variety." 

"I  listen,  awake,  for  the  city's  hum, 
A  faint  little  threadlet  of  far-off  sound, 
Growing  ever  confused,  like  a  skein  unwound 
By  heedless  fingers,  wherein  I  hear 
The  voices  of  myriad  work-folk  dear, 
Who  make  earth  the  sheltering  home  that  it  is, 
With  their  beautiful  manifold  industries."  * 

The  poet,  John  G.  Whittier,  while  a  resident  of  Lowell,  gives 
this  description  of  the  "Factory  Girls  of  Lowell":  "Acres  of  girl- 
hood, beauty  reckoned  by  the  square  mile — or  miles  by  long 
measure !  The  young,  the  graceful,  the  gay — the  flowers  gath- 
ered from  a  thousand  hillsides  and  green  valleys  of  New  Eng- 
land, fair  unveiled  Nuns  of  Industry,  Sisters  of  Thrift,  and  are 
ye  not  also  Sisters  of  Charity,  dispensing  comfort  and  hope  and 
happiness  around  many  a  hearthstone  of  your  native  hills,  mak- 
ing sad  faces  cheerful,  and  hallowing  age  and  purity  with  the 
sunshine  of  your  youth  and  love!  Who  shall  sneer  at  your 
calling?  Who  shall  count  your  vocation  otherwise  than  noble 
and  ennobling?"2 

Professor  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  University,  gives  his 
opinion  of  their  literary  and  studious  habits,  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly:  "During  the  balmy  days  of  The  Lowell  Offering  I  used 
every  winter  to  lecture  for  the  Lowell  Lyceum.  Not  amusement, 
but  instruction,  was  then  the  lecturer's  aim.  .  .  .  The  Lowell  hall 
was  always  crowded,  and  four-fifths  of  the  audience  were  factory 
girls.  When  the  lecturer  entered,  almost  every  girl  had  a  book 
in  her  hand,  and  was  intent  upon  it.  When  he  rose,  the  book  was 
laid  aside,  and  paper  and  pencil  taken  instead;  and  there  were 
very  few  who  did  not  carry  home  full  notes  of  what  they  had 
heard.  I  have  never  seen  anywhere  so  assiduous  note-taking — 
no,  not  even  in  a  college  class,  ...  as  in  that  assembly  of 
young  women,  laboring  for  their  subsistence." 

Many  of  the  girls  at  this  time  made  from  six  to  ten  dollars  a 
week,  out  of  which  they  paid  their  board,  amounting  to  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  a  week.  For  a  while,  the  corporation  paid 
twenty-five  cents  a  week  to  the  boarding-house  keeper;  the  first 
strike  occurred  when  it  was  withdrawn.  The  girls  were  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty,  and  many  of  them  sent  money  to  their 
homes  to  "help  lift  a  mortgage  on  a  farm,  or  to  buy  something 

1  By  Lucy  Larcom,  quoted  by  Katherine  M.  Abbott  in  Old  Paths  and  Leg- 
ends of  New  England.     Page  97. 

'Loom  and  Spindle,  by  Harriet  H.  Robinson,  1898.  Pages  17,  74  and  75. 
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needed  for  the  comfort  of  the  old  folks,  or  to  send  a  younger 
brother  or  sister  to  the  Academy."  As  the  wages  were  reduced, 
the  "best  portion  of  the  girls  left  and  went  to  their  homes,  or  to 
other  employments  that  were  fast  opening  to  women,"  and  the 
status  of  the  factory  population  changed.  'The  life  in  the 
boarding-houses  was  very  agreeable.  These  houses  belonged  to 
the  corporations,  and  were  usually  kept  by  widows  (mothers  of 
mill-girls),  who  were  often  the  friends  and  advisers  of  their 
boarders.  .  .  .  Each  house  was  a  village  or  community  of  itself. 
There  fifty  or  sixty  young  women  from  different  parts  of  New 
England  met  and  lived  together.  When  not  at  their  work,  by 
natural  selection  they  sat  in  groups  in  their  chambers,  or  in  a 
corner  of  the  large  dining-room,  busy  at  some  agreeable  em- 
ployment; or  they  wrote  letters,  read,  studied,  or  sewed,  for,  as 
a  rule,  they  were  their  own  seamstresses  and  dressmakers.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  feeling  of  esprit  de  corps  among  these  house- 
holds. .  .  :n 

Emerson  says,  "The  children  of  New  England  between  1820 
and  1840  were  born  with  knots  in  their  brains,"  and  certainly 
these  factory  girls  showed  intellectual  keenness,  sturdy  morality 
as  well  as  industry  and  thrift.  Not  only  was  Charles  Dickens 
impressed  with  their  intelligence  as  revealed  in  The  Lowell 
Offering,  but  Harriet  Martineau  gave  a  fine  review  of  the  mag- 
azine in  the  London  Athenaeum.  President  Felton  of  Harvard 
University  heard  a  lecture  on  it  in  Paris  by  Philarete  Chastles ; 
Thiers,  the  French  historian,  exhibited  it  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies;  "George  Sand  thought  it  a  great  and  wonderful  thing 
that  the  American  mill-girls  should  write  and  edit  a  magazine 
of  their  own." 2  When,  as  late  as  1850,  United  States  Sen- 
ator Clemens  stated  in  Congress  that  "the  Southern  slaves  were 
better  off  than  the  Northern  operatives,"  there  came  from  Miss 
Clementine  Averill,  one  of  the  girl  graduates  of  the  Lowell 
Cotton  Mills,  a  sharp  rejoinder,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  in  which  she  says  that  the  lowest  average  wage  is 
$2.00  a  week  besides  board  and  lodging,  while  hundreds  of  girls 
clear  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week;  that  children  are  never 
taken  from  their  parents,  that  they  never  work  more  than  twelve 
and  a  half  hours  a  day,  that  no  person  ever  went  from  a  factory 
to  a  poorhouse  in  Lowell,  that  they  live  well  and  have  as  good 
food  as  they  want.  "We  usually  have  warm  biscuit,  or  nice 
toast  and  pie,  with  good  bread  and  butter,  coffee  and  tea,  for 

1  Loom  and  Spindle,  by  Harriet  H.  Robinson.     Pages  75,  86  and  89. 

2  Idem.     Pages  87,  111,  112,  113  and  193. 
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breakfast;  for  dinner,  meat  and  potatoes,  with  vegetables,  to- 
matoes and  pickles,  pudding  or  pie,  with  bread,  butter,  coffee 
and  tea ;  for  cupper  we  have  nice  bread  or  warm  biscuit,  with 
some  kind  of  sauce,  cake,  pie  and  tea.  But  these  questions  seem 
to  relate  merely  to  our  animal  wants.  We  have  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  body,  if  that  is  all;  and 
the  richest  person  needs  no  more."1  The  writer  speaks  of  the 
opportunities  to  cultivate  the  intellectual,  moral  and  religious 
life,  which  she  considers  of  prime  importance. 

Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Robinson  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
"Early  Factory  Labor  in  New  England"  in  the  period  from  1832 
to  1848.  At  the  time  the  Lowell  cotton  mills  were  started,  the 
factory  girl  was  represented  in  England  and  France  as  subjected 
to  influences  that  must  destroy  her  purity  and  self-respect.  "In 
Lowell,  at  first  only  a  few  came ;  others  followed,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  prejudice  against  factory  labor  wore  away,  and  the 
Lowell  mills  became  filled  with  blooming  and  energetic  New 
England  women.  They  were  naturally  intelligent,  had  mother 
wit,  and  they  fell  easily  into  the  ways  of  their  new  life.  .  .  .  The 
early  mill-girls  were  of  different  ages.  Some  were  not  over  ten 
years  old,  a  few  were  in  middle  life,  but  the  majority  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five.  The  very  young 
girls  were  called  Moffers.'  They  doffed  or  took  off  the  full 
bobbins  from  the  spinning-frames,  and  replaced  them  with  empty 
ones.  These  mites  worked  about  fifteen  minutes  every  hour  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  was  their  own.  When  the  overseer  was 
kind  they  were  allowed  to  read,  knit,  or  go  outside  the  mill-yard 
to  play.  They  were  paid  two  dollars  a  week.  The  working 
hours  of  all  the  girls  extended  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  seven  in  the  evening,  with  one  half-hour  each  for  breakfast 
and  dinner.  Even  the  doffers  were  forced  to  be  on  duty  nearly 
fourteen  hours  a  day.  Those  of  the  mill-girls  who  had  homes 
generally  worked  from  eight  to  ten  months  in  the  year ;  the  rest 
of  the  time  was  spent  with  parents  or  friends.  A  few  taught 
school  during  the  summer  months.  Their  life  in  the  factory 
was  made  pleasant  for  them.  In  those  days  there  was  no  need  of 
advocating  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  relation  between  employer 
and  employed.  Help  was  too  valuable  to  be  ill-treated.  .  .  . 
Though  their  hours  of  labor  were  long,  yet  they  were  not  over- 
worked. They  were  obliged  to  tend  no  more  looms  and  frames 
than  they  could  easily  take  care  of,  and  they  had  plenty  of  time 
to  sit  and   rest.  .  .  .  They  were  not   driven.     They  took  their 

''■Idem.     Page   195. 
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work-a-day  life  easy.  They  were  treated  with  consideration  by 
their  employers,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  respectful  equality 
among  them.  The  most  favored  of  the  girls  were  sometimes 
invited  to  the  houses  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  mills,  and  thus  the 
line  of  social  division  was  not  rigidly  maintained.  .  .  .  And 
thus  was  practised,  long  before  it  was  preached,  that  principle  of 
true  political  economy,  the  just  relation,  the  mutual  interest  that 
ought  to  exist  between  employers  and  employed.  ...  In  1836, 
or  thereabouts,  a  rule  was  made  by  several  corporations  which 
compelled  every  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  go  to 
school  three  months  in  the  year.  .  .  .  The  early  mill-girls  were 
religious  by  nature  and  by  Puritanical  inheritance.  On  entering 
the  mill,  each  one  was  obliged  to  sign  a  'regulation  paper,'  which 
required  her  to  attend  regularly  some  place  of  public  worship. 
.  .  .  This  paper  required  each  one  to  be  of  good  moral  character, 
and  if  any  one  proved  to  be  disreputable,  she  was  at  once  turned 
out  of  the  mill.  Their  standard  of  behavior  was  high,  and  the 
majority  kept  aloof  from  those  who  were  suspected  of  wrong- 
doing. .  .  ."1 

Mrs.  Robinson  spoke  to  about  two  hundred  of  the  Lowell 
mill-girls  in  the  parlors  of  the  People's  Club  in  1881.  When  she 
urged  them  to  occupy  their  spare  time  in  reading  and  study,  they 
said :  "We  will  try,  but  we  work  so  hard,  we  tend  so  much 
machinery,  and  we  are  so  tired."  2  Their  "hours  of  labor  are  less 
than  in  the  early  days,  but  they  are  obliged  to  do  a  far  greater 
amount  of  work  in  a  given  time.  They  are  always  on  the  jump. 
They  have  no  time  to  improve  themselves,  nor  to  spend  in  helping 
others.  .  .  .  The  souls  of  these  mill-girls  seemed  starved,  and 
looked  from  their  hungry  eyes,  as  if  searching  for  mental  food. 
.  .  .  The  factory  population  of  New  England  is  made  up  largely 
of  American-born  children  of  foreign  parentage.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  church  of  their  parents,  and 
they  adopt  the  vices  and  follies,  rather  than  the  good  habits  of 
our  people.  .  .  .  This  class  needs  better  houses  than  it  finds  in 
too  many  of  our  factory  towns  and  cities.  It  needs  a  better 
social  atmosphere.  It  needs  to  be  lifted  out  of  its  mental 
squalor  into  a  high  state  of  thought  and  feeling."  3 

1  Early  Factory  Labor  in  New  England,  by  Harriet  H.  Robinson,  1883. 
Pages  7,  8  and  15. 

*Ibid.     Page  25.  3Ibid.     Page  26. 
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The  rapid  growth  of  Lowell  industries  greatly  benefited  the 
Middlesex  Canal,  but  the  invention  of  the  steam  locomotive 
engine  by  George  Stephenson  in  England  and  the  introduction 
of  the  railroad  suggested  more  rapid  transportation. 

"In  1829,  a  request  was  made  of  the  Legislature  for  a  rail- 
road from  Boston  to  Lowell."1  William  Sullivan,  Joseph  Cool- 
idge  and  George  Hallett,  the  Committee  of  Directors,  presented 
the  "Remonstrance  of  the  Proprietors  of  Middlesex  Canal 
against  the  Grant  of  a  Charter  to  Build  a  Railroad  from  Boston 
to  Lowell,  to  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  General  Court  assembled,"  February  12,  1830. 
They  said  in  part :  "It  is  believed  that  no  safer  or  cheaper  mode 
of  conveyance  can  ever  be  established  [than  the  canal],  nor  any 
so  well  adapted  for  conveying  heavy  and  bulky  articles.  To 
establish,  therefore,  a  substitute  for  the  canal  alongside  of  it,  and 
for  the  whole  distance,  and  in  many  places  within  a  few  rods  of 
it,  and  to  do  that  which  the  canal  was  made  to  do,  seems  to  be  a 
measure  not  called  for  by  any  exigency,  nor  one  which  the 
Legislature  can  permit,  without  implicitly  declaring  that  all  in- 
vestments of  money  in  public  enterprises  must  be  subjected  to 
the  will  of  any  applicants,  who  think  that  they  may  justly  benefit 
themselves,  and  that  they  may  do  it  without  regard  to  older  enter- 
prises, which  have  a  claim  to  protection  from  public  authority. 
With  regard,  then,  to  transportation  of  tonnage  goods,  the  means 
exist  for  all  but  the  winter  months,  as  effectually  as  any  that  can 
be  provided.  There  is  a  supposed  source  of  revenue  to  a  rail- 
road, from  carrying  passengers.  As  to  this,  the  remonstrants 
venture  no  opinion,  except  to  say,  that  passengers  are  now  car- 
ried, at  all  hours,  as  rapidly  and  safely  as  they  are  anywhere  else 
in  the  world;  and  if  the  usual  time  consumed  in  passing  from 
one  place  to  the  other  be  three  hours,  there  seems  not  to  be  any 
such  exigency  to  make  that  space  of  time  half  what  it  now  is,  as 
to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  railroad  for  that  purpose  merely, 
if  the  establishment  would,  as  it  is  thought  it  must,  draw  after  it, 
eventually,  all  other  transportation.  To  this,  the  remonstrants 
would  add,  that  the  use  of  a  railroad  for  passengers  only,  has 
been  tested  by  experience,  nowhere,  hitherto,  and  that  it  remains 
to  be  known  whether  this  is  a  mode  which  will  command  general 
confidence  and  approbation,  and  that,  therefore,  no  facts  are 
now  before  the  public,  which  furnish  the  conclusion,  that  the 
grant  of  a  railroad  is  a  public  exigency,  even  for  such  a  purpose. 

1  "The  Old  Middlesex  Canal,"  by  Irving  D.  Kimball,  in  The  Lowell  Mag- 
azine, October,  1909. 
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The  remonstrants  would  also  add,  that  so  far  as  they  know  and 
believe,  there  never  can  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  extend  a 
railroad  from  Lowell  westwardly  and  northwestwardly,  to  the 
Connecticut,  so  as  to  make  it  the  great  avenue  to  and  from  the 
interior,  but  that  its  termination  must  be  at  Lowell  and,  conse- 
quently, that  it  is  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  modes  of  transpor- 
tation, now  in  use,  between  that  place  and  Boston,  and  cannot 
deserve  patronage,  from  the  supposition  that  it  is  to  be  more 
extensively  useful."1  A  Mr.  Cogswell  of  Ipswich  said,  on  the 
floor  of  the  State  House:  "Railways,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  do  well 
enough  in  the  old  countries,  but  will  never  be  the  thing  for  so 
young  a  country  as  this."  The  railroad  charter  was  granted ; 
the  receipts  of  the  canal  rapidly  dwindled.  The  canal  was  dis- 
continued in  1846,  was  sold  for  $130,000,  and  was  declared  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  October  3,  1859,  to  have  forfeited  its 
franchise  through  non-use. 

The  "Statistics  of  Lowell  Manufactures,"  April  1,  1836,  and 
January,    1848,    "compiled    from    Authentic    Sources,"    and    the 
Table  of  Dividends  in  1845,  throw  light  on  the  prevailing  condi- 
tion of  textile  industries. 
12 — Table  i.     The  City  of  Lowell,  April  i,  1836.     Cotton  Industries 


Merrimack 

Hamilton 

Appleton 

Lowell 

Suffolk 

Tremont 

Lawrence 

Middlesex 

Boott 

Total 

Locks  and  Canals 

Bleachery   and   other 
small  mills 


Capital 


$1,500,000 
900,000 
500,000 

500,000 

450,000 
500,000 

1,200,000 
500,000 

1,000,000 

$7,000,000 
$600,000 

300,000 


Spindles 


25,704 

IQ>456 

11,776 

also 

5,000     some 

woolen 

10,752 

11,520 

31,000 

4,620 


Looms 


1,253 
560 
380 

142    cotton 
70  woolen 
640 
616 
910 
92  cassimere 
38  broadcloth 
Two  mills  erected  but  not  in  operation 
119,828  4,701  1,377     5,4i6 

290  males  in  machine  shops 

300  hands 


Males 

Females 

437 

1,321 

200 

750 

65 

470 

150 

325 

70 

460 

70 

460 

200 

1,250 

185 

350 

Twenty  schools  with  average  daily  attendance  of  1370;  high,  75;  gram- 
mar, 550;  primary,  745. 

Thirteen  churches. 

Two  n  tional  banks:  Lowell,  $250,000;  Railroad,  $500,000;  Lowell  Insti- 
tution for  Savings. 

Population,    17,633:  Aliens,  2661;  Colored,   44. 

''■Historical  Sketch  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  with  Remarks  for  the  Consid- 
eration of  the  Proprietors,  by  the  Agent  of  the  Corporation,  1843.  Pages  28 
and  29. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LOWELL  MAIs 

COMPILED  FROM  / 


CORPORATIONS, 


Merrimack 
Manufac'ng  Co, 


Hamilton 
Manufac'ng  Co. 


Appleton  Co. 


Lowell 
Manufac'ng  Co 


Middlesex 
Manufac'ng  Co 


Stll 
Manufa 


Incosoorated, 

Commenced  Operations,... 

Capital  Stock 

Number  of  Mills, 

Spindles, 

Looms • 

Females  employed 

Males  employed, 

Yards,  made  per  week, . . . 

Cotton  consumed  per ) 

week, pounds,  J  " 

Wool    consumed    per ) 
week,  pounds,        j  *" 

Yards  Dyed  and  Printed,. . 

Kind  of  Goods  made, 

Tons  Anthracite  Coal,  I 

per  annum,  )  "' 

Charcoal,  bushels,perann.. 
Wood  per  annum,  cords,. . 
Oil  per  annum,  gallons,... 
Water-wheels,  diameter,.. 
Length  of  do.  for  each  Mill,. 
Starch,  lbs.,  per  annum,. . . 
Flour,  barrels,  per  annum,. 

How  Warmed, 

Name  of  Agent, 


1822 

1823 

...$2,000,000... 
6&  Print-Wks 

67,965 

1,920...., 

1,600 

645 

....345,000.... 
79,000 


1825 

1825 

...1,200,000.... 
4  &  PrinUwks 

36,228 

1,002 

875 

360 

....180,000..., 
60,000 


.1828. 


.600,000 , 


.17,920. 


...480... 
,..120... 
,125,000. 
.50,000.. 


....900,000... 

1  Carpet. 
1  Cotton-. 

3,400  Wool. 
7,142  CottoD. 

220  Cotton. 
51  Power  Carpet. 

550 


1830... 

1830... 

...1,000,000 
4  Sc  3  Dyehouses 
16,340 

45  Broadcloth. 
375  Cassin.cre. 


.930. 


.225. 


6,500  yds.  Carpet. 

40  Rugs. 
95,000  yds.  Gotten. 
50,000.... 


18,957  C 
U.SM  Broadcloth. 


.13,000. 


.33,000. 


.305,000 . . 


Prints  &  Sheetings, 
No.  22  to  40. 


5,000. 
3,555. 


13,000 

30  feet 

24  feet 

....100,000.... 

425...... 

Steam 

.E.Washburn  . 


75,000  Printed. 
15,000  Dyed. 

Prints,  Flannels  and 
Sheetings,  14  to  40. 

4,000 

2,148 

500 

8,500 

13  feet 

42feet 

....120,000.... 


Sheetings  and  Shirt 
ings,  No.  14. 


Carpets,  Ru^s    and 
Cotton  Cloth. 


,.350., 
,1,000, 


.2,600.:., 
.2,000.  ... 


Broadcloth. 

Cassimere. 

Plain  and  fancy. 

....4.000.... 


2,000.. 

1,000.  ., 


.5,700  , 


2  Turbine,  each  8  ft 
4  inches  in  diameter 
1  do.,  5  feet  8  inches 


Lard,    8,000. 
Sperm,  5,000. 


.13  feet. 
.60  feet. 


Lard.--27,600. 
Sperm-  8,000. 

12  &  17  feet... 
23,  21  &  45  feet 


.75,000. 


...Steam..., 
.John  Avery. 


....Steam 

George  Motley 


....Steam.... 
Alex.  Wright. 


Furn.  &  Steam 
Sam. Lawrence 


...II 
...li 

.GOO 


....14 


....11C 
44 


.Drilli 

4 

....2, 


...3, 
...13 


.101 


....SI 
..John 


Average  wages  of  Females  clear  of  board,  per  week, $2,00 

Average  wages  of  Males  clear  of  board,  per  day, $0,80 

Medium  produce  of  a  Loom,  No.  14  yarn,  yards  per  day, 45 

Medium  produce  of  a  Loom,  No.  30  yarn,  yards  per  day, 33 

Average  per  Spindle,  yards  per  day, 1$ 

The  Middlesex  Company  make  use  annually  of  6,000,000  teasels,  1,716,000 
lbs.  fine  wool,  80,000  lbs.  Glue,  $60,000  worth  Dye  Stuffs,  and  $17,000  worth 
of  Soap.  They  also  own  the  Wamesit  Carpet  Mill,  on  the  Concord  river, 
where  are  consumed,  annually,  93,600  lbs.  coarse  wool,  and  36,400  lbs.  of 
worsted  yarn,  producing  91,000  yards  Ingrain  Carpeting. 

The  Lowell  Machine  Shop,  included  among  the  above  Mills,  can  furnish 
Machinery  complete  for  a  Mill  of  6,000  Spindles,  in  three  months,  and  a  Mill 
can  be  built  in  the  same  time. 

The  several  Manufacturing  Companies  have  established  a  Hospital  for  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  persons  employed  by  them  respectively  when 
sick,  which  is  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  best  of  surgeons  and 
physicians. 

There  are  two  Institutions  for  Savings— The  Lowell  and  the  City.  The 
Lowell,  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1847,  had  received  from  5300  depositors, 
$836,305  34,  being  an  increase  from  the  former  year  of  621  depositors,  and 
the  amount  of  $81,903  17.  The  whole  numberof  new  accounts  opened  was 
2231,' depositing  with  others,  $355,624  24;    and  1610  accounts  have  been 


closed,  withdrawing,  together  with 
$273,721,07.  The  operatives  in  tin 
City,  is  a  new  Institution,  and  did 
ginning  of  the  present  year. 

There  are  three  Banks — The  Lov 

ital  $600,000— the  Appleton,  capital 

There  is  a  Mutual  Insurance  Coi 

successful  in  its  operations. 

There  is  a  valuable  Library  of  70 
any  one  can  have  access  by  paying 

In  the  last  form  or  table  of  Statis  |ti 
nal,  a  work  then  in  successful  prog  R 
cis,  Esq.,  Agent  and  Engineer  of  th  to 
this  most  important  undertaking  has  |ii 
as  has  been  before  noticed,  being  u;jri 
description  of  this  Canal  was  given  It 
January,  and  its  insertion  here  woupci 
venient.  Suffice  to  say— it  was  con k 
giving  day,  Nov.  25th,  1847,  the  wipi 
one  mile,  and  the  additional  supply  N 
obviate  all  difficulties  previously  ex  In 
for  manufacturing  purposes.     \t  is  irk 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  b  k 


Manufactures,  January  i,  1848 

^ACTURES,  JANUARY  1,  1848 

HENTIC  SOURCES 


Tremont  Mills. 


...1830.. 
..1832..  ■ 
.600,000 , 


.12,900., 
..479... 
..460... 
..115... 
130,000, 
.39,000., 


lit. 


Sheetings,  No.  14. 
Shirtings,  No.  14. 

250 

1,800.  . 

150... 

3,693.  . 

13  feet.. 

62  feet.. 

65,000 

100 

Steam..... 

Ch's  L.  Tilden 


Lawrence 
Manufac'ngCo. 


,...1830 

,1833  &  1834. 
..1,500  000... 


..44,800.... 
..1,260.... 
..1,200.... 

...200 

.260,000.., 
..95,000..., 


Printing  Cloths. 

.Sheetings  and  Shirt 

ings,  14  to  30. 

700 


....3,000.  ... 

120 

....8,217 

....17  feet.... 
60  and  80  feet 
...140.000... 


....Steam.. 
John  Aiken... 


Lowell 
Bleachery. 


.1632. 
.1832 , 


Boott 
Cotton   Mills. 


Massachusetts 
Colton  Mills. 


Bleachery    and 
Dye-works. 


1835 

1836,...., 

1,200,000.., 

4 

34,374 

966 , 

870 

160 

....200,900... 
70,000 


..20.. 
.200. 


1,220,000  dy'd. 

3,600,000  lbs. 

bleach'd  per  an 

..3,000 


.500. 


.250,000 . 


Steam...., 

C.  A.  Babcock 


Drillings,  No.  14. 
Shirtings,  No.  40. 
Printing  Cloth,  40. 

, 900 , 


,1,800. 
..70.. 


.7,100 

.17  feet.... 
,.60  feet.... 
,120,000... 


Steam.... 

..Linus  Child. 


..1839.... 
..1840.... 
.1,800,000. 
....6 


...500,000.... 

2  Shops,  Smithy  and 
Foundry. 


..45,720... 
..1,459... 
..1,250... 
...250.... 
.475,000., 
.150,000., 


4,000  tons  wro  t  and 
cast  iron  per  aim. 


Sheetings,  13. 
Shirtings,  14. 
Drillings,    14. 

2.700 

2,000 

100 

12,000 

17  feet...,. 

60  feet 

....220,000.... 


40. 


Steam 

Homer  Bartlett 


Lowell 
Machine  Shop. 


Total. 


1845. 
,1845. 


.800. 


1,920,900  Cotton. 
21,291  W'ool'n,6,500 
Carpets,  40  Rugs. 

..46,000 


Cot.  &  Wool'n  M'y 

Locomotives  and 

Stm.  Engines. 

Machinists  Tools,  & 

Mill-work. 

1,500  tons  hard. 
300  chal.  soft. 


.15,000. 
..100.. 


3,000 

13  feet 

33  feet 


Steam 

Wm.  A.  Burke, 


.12,110,000.. 
....47 


.301,297... 
..8,749.... 
..8,635.... 


.3,995, 


.637,000.... 

380,000  Printed^ 
1,235,000  Dyed. 


.25,400  .. 
.36,303... 
.2,790.  .. 


77,810  Oil 
35,000  Lard. 


....1,190,000... 
765 


1  payments  on  accounts  not  closed, 
are  the  principal  depositors.  The 
ommence  operations  until  the  be- 

ipital  $200,000— The  Railroad,  cap- 

000. 

in  ihe  city,  which  has  been  highly 

s.  belonging  to  the  City,  to  which 
ents  per  annum. 

eference  was  made  to  the  New  Ca>- 
nder  the  charge  of  James  B.  Fran- 
cs &.  Canals  Company.  Since  then 
completed,  the  whole  cost  of  which, 
s  of  half  a  million  dollars.  A  full 
3  Lowell  Daily  Courier  of  the  1st  of 
:upy  more  space  than  would  be  con- 
ned in  June,  1846,  and  on  Thanks- 
as  let  into  it.  Its  length  is  nearly 
iter  which  it  will  always  afford  will 
iced  in  supplying  sufficient  water 
k  that  Is  well  worth  examining,  and 


in  connection  with  the  other  vast  operations  of  this  great  city,  will  in  every 
point  of  view,  conduce  to  its  permanent  welfare. — And  when  the  iron  fence 
which  is  soon  to  be  erected  from  one  end  of  the  Canal  to  the  other  is  com- 
pleted, and  tne  hanks  grassed  and  studded  with  trees,  a  delightful  promenade 
will  be  afforded,  which  at  present  is  very  much  needed  within  the  precincta 
of  the  city. 

Other  manufactures  are  produced  in  the  city,  than  those  specified  above,  of 
a  value  of  $1,000,000,  employing  a  capital  of  $350,000,  and  about  1,200 hands. 

Population  of  Lowell  at  different  periods. 

In  1820 About  200. 

In  1828 Males,  1 ,342 Females,    2,190 Total,    3,532 

In  1830 Males,  2,392 Females,    4,085 Total,    6,477 

In  1832 Males,  4,291 Females,    5,963 Total,  10,254 

In  ]833 Males,  4,437 Females,    7,926 Total,  12,363 

In  1836 Males,  6,345 Females,  11,288 Total,  17,633 

In  1837 18,010. 

In  1840 Males,  7,341 Females,   13,640 Total,  20,981 

In  1844 Males,  9,432 Females,  15,697 Total,  25J29 

In  1846 28,841 In  1848,  estimated  35,000. 

Pr.nf.d  and  sold  by  James  Atkinson,  at  the  office  of  the  Lowell  Daily  Journal  and  Courier. 


es  Atkinson,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts.] 
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14 — Table  3.    Dividends  of  Lowell  Manufacturing   Companies,   1845.1 
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II 
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5 
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II 

II 

10 

II 

1840 

9 

5 

5 

none 

8 

7 

3 

4 

1841 

12 

8 

6 

11 

II 

10 

8 

7 

11 

II 

1842 

8 

none 

none 

4§ 

3 

9 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1843 

16 

6 

6 

6 

4^ 

6 

7 

5 

4 

1844 

10 

7 

6 

7 

16 

10 

16 

15 

10 

14 

*  Not  in  operation  as  a  distinct  corporation  till   1841. 

t  Dividend   in   new   shares. 

t  And  dividend  in  new   shares. 

||  Not  in  full  operation. 

§  The  cotton  mill  was  stopped  from  July,   1842,  to  July,   1843. 

If  With  an  extra  dividend  of  accumulated  profits  on  manufacturing,  sales 
of  land,  and  rents,  of  25  per  cent,  to  increase  the  capital  from  $600,000  to 
$750,000. 


The  "Time  Table  of  the  Lowell  Mills,  to  take  effect  on  and 
after  March  22,   1852,"  is  another  interesting  sidelight. 

15 — Table  4.    Time  Table  of  the  Lowell  Mills,  March  22,  1852 


From  1st  to  10th 

From  nth  to  20th 

From  21 

st  to  last 

inclusive 

inclusive 

day  of 

month 

1st 

2d 

3d 

Eve. 

1st 

2d 

3d 

Eve 

1st 

2d 

3d 

Eve. 

Bell 

Bell 

Bell 

Bell 

Bell 

Bell 

Bell 

Bell 

Bell 

Bell 

Bell 

Bell 

January 

S-oo 

6.00 

6.50 

*7-30 

S-oo 

6.00 

6.50 

♦7.30 

5.00 

6.00 

6.50 

*730 

February 

4.30 

5-30 

6.40 

*7-30 

4-30 

5.30 

6.2s 

*7-30 

4 

30 

5.30 

6.15 

*7-30 

March 

5-40 

6.00 

*7-30 

5.20 

5-40 

*7-30 

S 

05 

5-25 

6.2S 

April 

4-45 

5.05 

6.35 

4-30 

4.50 

6.45 

4 

30 

4.50 

7.00 

May 

4.30 

4-SO 

7.00 

4  30 

4-SO 

7.00 

4 

30 

4.50 

7.00 

June 

" 

" 

" 

" 

" 

" 

" 

July 

" 

" 

" 

" 

" 

" 

• 

" 

" 

August 

" 

" 

•* 

" 

'* 

*• 

* 

" 

6.50 

September 

4.40 

S-oo 

6.30 

4-SO 

S-io 

6.15 

5 

00 

5.20 

*7-30 

October 

S.io 

S-30 

*7.30 

S.20 

5-40 

*7-30 

S 

35 

5-55 

*7  30 

November 

4.30 

5-30 

6.10 

*7-30 

4-30 

S-30 

6.20 

*7-30 

s 

00 

6.00 

6.35 

*7-30 

December 

5.00 

6.00 

6.4S 

*7-30 

S-oo 

6.00 

6.50 

*7  30 

5 

00 

6.00 

6.50 

*7-30 

*  Excepting  on  Saturdays  from  September  21st  to  March  20th  inclusive,  when  it  is  rung  at 
20  minutes  before  sunset. 

1  American  Factories  and  Their  Female  Operatives,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Scoresby,  D.D.,   1845.     Page   136. 
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15 — Table  4.     Time  Table  of  the  Lowell  Mills,   March  22,   1852 

(continued) 

YARD   GATES 
Will  be  opened  at  ringing  of  last  morning  bell,  of  meal  bells,  and  of 
evening  bells  ;  and  kept  open  ten  minutes. 

MILL  GATES 
Commence  hoisting   Mill   Gates,   Two   minutes  before   commencing 
work. 

WORK  COMMENCES 
At  Ten  minutes  after  last  morning  bell,  and  at  Ten  minutes  after  bell 
which  "rings  in"  from  Meals. 

BREAKFAST   BELLS 

During  March  "Ring  out" at 7.30  a.  M..."Ring  in"  at  8.05  a.m. 

April  1st  to  Sept.  20th  inclusive.. at 7. 00  a.m...  "  at  7.35  a.  m. 

Sept.  21st  to  Oct.  31st  inclusive.. at 7.30A.  m...  "  at  8.05  a.  m. 

Remainder  of  year  work  commences  after  Breakfast. 

DINNER  BELLS 

"Ring  out" 12.30  p.  m "Ring  in" 1.05  p.  m. 

In  all  cases,  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell  is  considered  as  marking  the 
time. 

The  following  ''Regulations  for  the  Boarding-Houses  of  the 
Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills"  were  posted  January,  1876,  and  were 
similar  to  previous  rules: 

1.  Tenants  must  not  underlet  the  tenement. 

2.  Tenants  are  not  to  permit  their  boarders  to  have  com- 
pany at  unseasonable  hours.  The  doors  must  be  closed  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  no  person  admitted  after  that  hour, 
without  some  reasonable  excuse. 

3.  No  single  man  is  allowed  to  board  in  a  girls'  boarding- 
house  without  permission  given  in  each  case. 

4.  The  keepers  of  the  boarding-houses  must,  when  required, 
give  an  account  of  the  number,  names,  habits  and  employment 
of  their  boarders,  and  report  the  names  of  such  as  are  guilty  of 
improper  conduct. 

5.  The  health  of  the  operatives  demands  that  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cleanliness  and  daily  ventilation 
of  the  rooms. 

6.  The  price  to  be  paid  at  present  for  board  by  girls  work- 
ing for  the  company  is  $2.10,  and  for  men  $3.25.  By  board  is 
meant  providing  meals,  doing  the  usual  amount  of  washing,  and 
furnishing  lodging,  which  last  includes  the  care  of  the  lodging 
rooms  by  the  keeper  of  the  house. 
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General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Lowell,  in  his  "Address  at  the  Semi-Centennial  of  Lowell"  in 
1876,  praised  the  founders  of  the  city  for  their  foresight,  energy 
and  integrity,  but  complains  that  the  prosperity  of  the  city  has 
been  retarded  by  the  fact  that  "with  the  exception  of  the  early 
investment  of  capital  in  mills  and  machinery,  not  a  tenth  of 
what  they  now  represent  (1876),  very  little  money  has  been 
brought  to  Lowell.  Our  city  has  been  a  hive  of  industry,  and 
as  a  rule  the  honey  has  been  gathered  by  others.  .  .  .  The  great 
drawback  upon  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  our  city  without 
which  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  we  should  have  doubled  our 
present  wonderful  increase,  has  been  that  the  owners  of  our 
mill  property  here,  did  not  live  here,  and  give  our  city  the 
advantage  of  their  expenditure,  their  public  spirit  and  the  invest- 
ment and  the  reinvestment  of  the  money  earned  by  our  citizens 
under  their  own  eye,  in  the  place  where  it  is  earned."  This 
complaint,  made  so  publicly  by  one  of  Lowell's  most  famous 
citizens,  who  had  come  to  Lowell  as  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age 
in  1828  and  knew  the  city  intimately  from  its  beginning,  has 
often  been  repeated,  and  will  be  referred  to  again.  He  also 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1848-49  attracted  1500  young  and  middle-aged  men, 
the  most  energetic  and  enterprising  of  Lowell's  citizens,  to  the 
Golden  State,  depriving  the  city  of  their  labor,  enterprise  and 
capital,  withdrawing  their  families  and  at  least  a  million  and  a 
quarter  dollars. 

An  article  on  "Lowell,"  in  the  "Report  of  an  Enquiry"  by 
the  London  Board  of  Trade  on  the  "Cost  of  Living  in  American 
Towns,"  has  this  to  say:  "The  importance  of  the  city  is  directly 
derived  from  its  manufactures,  its  commercial  and  financial 
activities  being  of  small  account.  The  control  of  the  largest 
enterprises  is  exercised  almost  entirely  from  Boston,  and  it  is 
from  that  city  that  the  goods  manufactured  are  sold  and  dis- 
tributed. These  facts  react  upon  the  appearance  of  Lowell, 
which  is  characterized  by  an  absence  of  large  office  buildings, 
the  small  commercial  and  professional  business  which  the  city 
transacts  being  concentrated  mainly  in  two  streets,  which  also 
form  the  chief  shopping  thoroughfares.  Lnless  it  be  the  impos- 
ing line  of  mills  on  the  water-front,  seen  to  good  advantage  from 
the  bridge,  there  is  little  in  Lowell  to  impress  the  ordinary 
visitor.  Some  of  the  residential  portions  of  the  city  are,  how- 
ever, very  attractive,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  abundance  of  trees, 
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while  the  surrounding  country,  particularly  along  the  Merrimack 
Valley,  is  of  marked  beauty."1 

With  the  increase  and  enlargement  of  the  corporations,  the 
social  condition  of  the  people  changed.  The  corporation  board- 
ing-house system,  which  was  suitable  to  a  compact,  homogenous 
village  community,  made  up  largely  of  Yankee  girls  from  the 
neighboring  farms  and  country  villages,  stood  the  strain  put 
upon  it  by  the  coming  of  the  first  foreign  immigrants,  but  broke 
down  under  the  weight  of  the  recent  immigration  from  eastern 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  first  foreign  help  were  the  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish.  A  row  of  houses  owned  by  the  Merrimack 
Manufacturing  Company  was  called  "the  English  Row"  be- 
cause of  the  English  calico-printers  who  occupied  it.  The 
early  immigrants  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions 
about  them,  and  soon  became  good,  loyal  citizens,  but  they  almost 
entirely  superseded  the  New  England  help.  The  French- 
Canadians,  who  object  to  being  called  "foreigners,"  and  count 
themselves  "Americans,"  were  the  next  to  come.  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  recognized  this  objection  in  a  recent  speech  on 
"Immigration,"  when  he  said :  "The  immigration  of  French- 
Canadians  has  assumed  large  proportions,  and  has  become  a 
strong  and  most  valuable  element  of  our  population.  But  the 
French  of  Canada  scarcely  come  within  the  subject  we  are  con- 
sidering, because  they  are  hardly  to  be  classed  as  immigrants  in 
the  accepted  sense.  They  represent  one  of  the  oldest  settlements 
on  this  continent.  They  have  been,  in  the  broad  sense,  Ameri- 
cans for  generations,  and  their  coming  to  the  United  States  is 
merely  a  movement  of  Americans  across  an  imaginary  line, 
from  one  part  of  America  to  another."  2 

During  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  large  and  rapid  influx  of 
Greeks,  Polanders  and  Portuguese  has  made  such  great  social 
changes  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  revolution.  Nearly  the  last 
vestige  of  "paternalism"  is  gone.  Each  does  that  which  is  right 
in  his  own  eyes,  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  "There  is  no 
open  vision,"  for  many  of  the  most  recent  immigrants  have  come 
to  America  with  as  lofty  a  purpose  as  animated  the  Pilgrims 
and  Puritans.  The  nomadic  Indians  gave  way  to  the  fishers 
and  farmers,  the  farmers  to  the  artisans  under  the  paternalistic 
regime,  and  the  paternalism  has  given  way  to  a  new  social  order, 
wherein  the  rights  of  the  individual  in  relation  to  society  are  not 

1  Cost  of  Living  in  American  Towns,  by  the  London  Board  of  Trade, 
191 1.     Page   231. 

-Lowell  Courier-Citizen,  November   17,   1909. 
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yet  definitely  understood,  nor  clearly  expressed.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  days  of  the  2500  Yankee  girls,  with  their  white  dresses 
and  parasols,  who  lined  up  to  greet  President  Jackson,  to  the 
Saturday  night  procession  when  Merrimack  and  Central  Streets 
are  crowded  with  the  representatives  of  nearly  all  nations.  To- 
day there  remains  a  very  small  minority  of  the  old  New  Eng- 
land stock.  The  Irish  made  way  for  the  French-Canadians ; 
the  French-Canadians  for  the  Greeks,  Portuguese,  Polanders 
and  forty  other  nationalities.  There  is  hope  that  the  barrier- 
walls  will  be  broken  down  between  these  many  diverse  peoples 
and  a  new  unity  arise.  Instead  of  the  old  ''factory  system" 
with  its  paternalism,  there  is  coming  in  a  new  spirit  and  life. 

"For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It's  coming  yet,   for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er, 
Shall    brothers   be    for   a'   that." 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  PRESEN'I    POPULATION 

Lowell  is  a  cosmopolitan  city  of  over  one  hundred  thousand 
people,  representing  at  least  forty  nationalities.  There  are  about 
20,000  native-born  Americans  of  native  parents.  There  are 
enough  representatives  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales  and  Canada,  to  make,  perhaps, 
forty  per  cent  of  its  population.  Of  the  non-English  speaking 
peoples,  there  are  20,000  French  and  French-Canadians,  2000 
Swedes,  300  Norwegians,  2500  Portuguese,  8000  Greeks,  2000 
Poles,  2500  Jews,  200  Armenians,  500  Germans,  200  Belgians, 
200  Syrians,  and  a  great  mixture  of  Russians,  Lithuanians, 
Austrians,  Chinese  and  others,  aggregating  forty  per  cent  at 
least  of  the  population,  and  increasing  so  rapidly  by  immigration 
that  this  foreign-born  population  will  soon  be  fifty  per  cent,  if 
it  is  not  so  already.  This  large  foreign,  non-English  speaking 
population  has  come  to  Lowell  almost  entirely  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years ;  those  from  southern  Europe  and  Asia  have 
come  almost  entirely  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  great  industrial  corporations 
of  Lowell  have  disposed  of  much  of  their  property  (their  board- 
ing-houses, tenements  and  great  brick  blocks  outside  of  the  mill- 
yards)  and  have  discarded  the  old  paternal  system  of  caring  for 
their  employees.  The  result  is  that  the  rents  in  houses  formerly 
belonging  to  the  corporations  have  been  greatly  increased,  the 
price  of  board  and  lodging  has  been  raised,  and  several  families 
are  now  crowded  into  houses  or  apartments  occupied  a  few  years 
ago  by  only  one  family. 

The  English-speaking  people,  who  once  occupied  these  cor- 
poration houses  and  tenements,  have  moved  in  large  numbers 
into  outlying  districts  of  the  city  and  the  suburban  towns,  which 
have  become  accessible  by  the  development  of  the  electric  car 
system.  The  non-English  speaking  immigrants  from  southern 
Europe  and  Asia  have  crowded  into  close  and  narrow  quarters 
in  the  center  of  the  city,  often  have  a  common  commissariat,  live 
in  communities  by  themselves,  and  have  their  own  restaurants, 
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shops  and  stores.  The  transformation  in  the  population  and  the 
sale  of  the  corporation  houses  have  made  changes,  not  always 
for  the  better,  in  the  industrial  and  social  conditions  of  Lowell. 

Lowell  had  its  "foreign  problem"  and  its  "housing  problem" 
early,  and  the  contrast  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  was  strik- 
ing even  in  1833,  seven  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
town,  when  "The  Acre"  was  established,  as  the  following  report 
shows :  "In  the  suburbs  of  Lowell,  near  the  canal,  is  a  settlement 
called  New  Dublin,  which  occupies  upwards  of  an  acre  of 
ground.  It  contains  not  far  from  five  hundred  Irish  people,  and 
about  one  hundred  cabins,  from  seven  to  ten  feet  high,  built  of 
slabs  and  rough  boards,  a  fireplace  made  of  stones  in  one  end, 
topped  out  with  several  flour  barrels  or  lime  casks.  In  a  central 
situation  is  the  schoolhouse,  built  in  a  similar  style,  turfed  up  to 
the  eaves,  with  a  window  in  one  end,  and  small  holes  in  two  sides 
for  the  admission  of  air  and  light — all  this  under  the  eye  of 
capitalists  having  their  seven  millions  invested  in  establishments 
alongside  of  them  I"1 

At  the  time  of  the  great  famine  in  Ireland,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  the  Irish  came  to  Lowell  in  large  numbers,  and 
displaced  the  native  employees.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  French-Canadians  came  in  ever  increasing  num- 
bers, induced  by  the  demand  for  labor  which  the  growth  of 
manufactures  created,  and  by  the  relatively  high  wages  which 
could  be  obtained  by  comparatively  unskilled  workmen.  While 
at  first  it  seemed  that  the  French-Canadians  were  a  shifting 
population,  a  great  many  of  them  have  become  permanent  resi- 
dents, voters  and  owners  of  real  estate.  Like  the  Irish  who 
came  before  them,  they  have  erected  great  churches  and  estab- 
lished parochial  schools.  They  have  intermarried  with  Irish 
and  American,  and  have  become  important  factors  of  the  city 
life.  At  first  they  were  gregarious,  living  in  "Little  Canada"  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  electric  car 
system,  many  of  them  have  established  their  homes  in  other 
sections  of  the  city.  At  first  they  were  essentially  aliens  and 
foreigners,  they  came  for  their  own  profit  and  pleasure,  and  pre- 
served their  isolation ;  now  they  have  generally  adopted  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  United  States,  and  few  return 
permanently  to  their  former  homes.  The  Massachusetts  census 
of  1905  states  that  there  were  in  the  city :  French-Canadians, 
born  in   Canada,   5487   males,   6176   females,   total    11,663;  but 

1  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  William  Darby  and 
Theodore   Dwight,   Jr.,   1833.     Page  26b. 
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the  entire  population  of  French-Canadians,  foreign-born  and  of 
foreign  parentage,  was  9330  males,  10,219  females,  total  19,549. 
They  number  probably  25,000  to-day,  and  have  made  themselves 
felt  in  the  life  of  the  city,  usually  for  its  betterment.  Politically, 
they  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  parties. 

The  Greeks  began  to  come  about  1892.  There  were  few  in 
the  city  fifteen  years  ago.  In  1900  there  were  about  1800  Greeks 
in  Lowell,  of  whom  only  fifty  were  women,  and  there  were  about 
thirty  families.  Nearly  350  were  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Most  of  them  lived  on  Market  and  Suffolk  Streets  and  the 
courts  and  alleys  near,  and  worked  in  the  textile  mills,  especially 
in  the  Tremont  and  Suffolk,  Lawrence,  Middlesex,  Boott,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Mills.  The  state  census  of  1905  reports  of 
foreign-born  Greeks  1694  males,  326  females,  total  2020. 
Rev.  Stephen  Vaitses,  a  Greek  missionary  for  eighteen  years  in 
Lowell,  from  personal  investigation  recently  made,  estimates  the 
number  of  Greeks  at  9000,  of  whom  6500  are  men  and  boys 
over  fourteen  years  of  age.  There  are  about  2000  women  and 
girls,  and  500  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  Rev.  Panos 
Ginieres,  Methodist  missionary  for  the  Greeks,  estimates  the 
number  of  Greeks  as :  8000  men,  2000  women,  and  2000  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age.  These  figures  are  probably 
too  high.  The  difference  between  the  census  reports  and  these 
estimates  is  due  to  large  increase  in  the  Greek  population  since 
1905,  and  the  Greek  missionaries  can  locate  their  countrymen 
better  than  the  census  takers. 

The  great  majority  of  these  Greeks  come  from  Mani  or 
Laconia,  the  mountainous  central  and  western  peninsula  of 
Greece,  rocky  and  barren.  "Only  by  the  most  careful  terracing 
can  olive  trees  be  made  to  grow  on  the  hillsides,  and  this  is  the 
only  district  of  the  Peloponnesus  where  the  vine  is  not  cultivated. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  region  claim  to  be  the  purest  blooded 
descendants  of  the  ancients  of  any  of  the  modern  Greeks,  and 
pride  themselves  on  their  language  and  independent  spirit.  Un- 
fortunately they  still  maintain  bloody  vendettas.  At  any  time, 
without  the  slightest  warning,  a  little  village  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  a  volley  of  revolver  shots.  Everybody  rushes  indoors, 
barricades  the  house,  and  remains  within  for  a  day  or  so  until 
the  excitement  is  over.  Among  the  other  Greeks,  and  the  for- 
eigners living  in  the  kingdom,  the  Laconians  have  the  reputation 
of  being  a  rather  reckless  and  turbulent  lot.  Such  then  is  the 
source  of  the  main  body  of  the  Greek  population  in  Lowell. 
But  there  are   now   representatives   from  almost   every   part   of 
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the  Greek  world.  Recently,  Macedonians  have  been  coming  in 
large  numbers.  The  Greek  colony  of  Lowell  is  probably  the 
most  exclusive  and  distinctively  Greek  settlement,  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  in  the  United  States.''1 

In  the  section  about  Market  Street,  practically  every  store 
is  operated  by  a  Greek  and  every  dwelling  is  inhabited  by  Greeks. 
"As  in  Chicago,  if  anything  still  more  so  here,  the  conditions 
of  Greek  life  are  reproduced  with  the  greatest  fidelity  possible. 
There  are  the  same  queer  little  grocery  stores,  the  same  dingy 
restaurants,  the  same  close,  smoky  coffee-houses,  with  here,  as 
in  Greece,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  a  crowd  of  big,  lazy,  able- 
bodied  men,  loafing,  smoking  and  playing  cards,  while  some 
poor  child  toils  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  to  support  them.  The 
self-sufficient  nature  of  this  colony  will  be  evidenced  by  the 
following  list  of  Greek  business  houses  and  business  and  pro- 
fessional men:  seven  restaurants,  twenty  coffee-houses,  twelve 
barber  shops,  two  drug  stores,  six  fruit  stores,  eight  shoe-shine 
parlors,  one  dry-goods  store,  four  ticket  agencies,  seven  bakeries, 
four  candy  stores,  twenty-two  grocery  stores,  five  coal  and 
wood  dealers,  eight  truckmen,  one  pool  room,  one  flavoring  ex- 
tract factory,  one  wholesale  meat  dealer,  four  physicians,  one 
orthodox  priest,  two  Protestant  ministers,  three  milkmen,  five 
farms  (owned  in  partnerships  of  four  or  five  men  to  each  farm), 
two  hundred  farm  laborers,  ten  real  estate  owners,  one  real 
estate  broker,  two  bankers,  three  teachers.  The  large  number 
of  coffee-houses  is  an  impressive  witness  of  the  transplantation 
of  Greek  customs  to  this  country."  2 

The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  Greece  reports  for  1907 
that  Greece  has  a  population  of  2,631,922,  of  whom  1,324,942 
are  males  and  1,309,010  are  females,  in  an  area  of  25,149  square 
miles,  or  104  to  the  square  mile.  There  are  only  fourteen  cities 
in  all  Greece  with  a  population  of  over  10,000 ;  five  over  20,000 ; 
three  over  50,000;  one  over  100,000.  Of  the  smaller  towns 
there  are  twenty-five  with  a  population  between  5000  and  10,000 ; 
eighty-seven  with  a  population  between  2000  and  5000 ;  304  with 
a  population  between  1000  and  2000;  875  with  a  population  of 
500  to  1000;  3774  with  a  population  less  than  500.  It  is  apparent 
that  Greece  is  a  country  of  small  towns  rather  than  cities.  It 
appears   also   that   seventy-two  per   cent   of  the   population   are 

1  Greek  Immigration  to  the  United  States,  by  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild,  1911. 
Page   134. 

-Ibid.     Pages  134  and  135. 
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unskilled  laborers ;  ten  per  cent  follow  agriculture  and  forest 
pursuits,  and  only  seven  per  cent  follow  industrial  pursuits.1 

Most  of  the  emigrants  from  Greece  to  Lowell  are  unskilled 
laborers  and  farmers ;  about  ten  per  cent  are  skilled.  Thirty  per 
cent  are  illiterate.  There  are  more  Greeks  at  work  in  the  factor- 
ies of  Lowell  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  country.  They  are 
mainly  employed  in  unskilled  labor,  as  in  picker  and  carding 
rooms,  and  in  performing  certain  labor  which  is  usually  reserved 
for  women,  such  as  tending  ring-spinning  frames. 

The  Greeks  in  Lowell  have  suffered  little  from  the  padrone 
system,  though  many  have  come  numbered  and  tagged  in  charge 
of  some  leader,  to  friends  already  here.  There  are  several  Greek 
agents  who  act  as  interpreters,  find  places  in  the  mills  for  the 
new  arrivals,  and  receive  a  generous  fee  therefor.  These  agents 
are  in  league  with  second-hands  and  others  in  some  of  the  mills, 
and  they  occasionally  exploit  the  ignorant  immigrants.  Five 
dollars  is  the  customary  fee  for  "finding  a  job",  and  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  interpreter  and  his  accomplice  in  the  mill  that  the 
job  should  not  be  held  too  long,  in  order  to  give  another  Greek 
a  chance  to  earn  some  money,  and,  incidentally,  to  furnish  busi- 
ness for  the  interpreter,  who  usually  dresses  well  and  "speaks 
several  languages  fluently."  The  mill  agents  are  doing  their 
best  to  break  up  this  system. 

The  Greeks  are,  in  general,  a  law-abiding  people.  They  are 
addicted  to  gambling  with  cards,  and  much  of  this  is  carried  on 
in  hidden  ways,  in  the  numerous  coffee-houses,  and  the  police 
make  occasional  arrests.  The  absence  of  home  restraints  and 
family  ties  leads  to  sexual  vice.  Loyalty  to  their  own  native 
towns  and  districts  leads  to  feuds  and  rivalries,  and  cases  of 
assault  and  battery  are  not  infrequent.  Drunkenness  is  not  yet 
common  among  them,  though  tendencies  in  that  direction  begin 
to  appear. 

The  people  of  Portuguese  nationality  who  have  come  to  our 
shores  are  mainly  from  the  Azores  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
only  a  few  having  come  from  Portugal  itself.  Though  they  are 
all  classed  as  Portuguese,  since  they  come  from  territory  be- 
longing to  Portugal,  they  are  divided  into  two  distinct  classes, 
kept  apart  by  differences  of  color,  language  and  traditions. 
Those  who  have  come  from  the  Westward  Islands  are  of  Cau- 
casian blood,  and  are  closely  allied  to  the  people  of  Portugal 
proper,   in   language,   customs   and   religious   tendencies.     Some 

1  The  Hellenic  Herald.  December,   1909. 
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of  them  have  been  here  many  years,  and  have  the  industrious 
and  economical  habits  which  characterize  the  Portuguese  peo- 
ple. Those  who  have  come  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  are 
popularly  known  as  "Bravas,"  for  the  reason  that  a  large  part 
of  them  come  from  Brava  Island  in  the  Cape  Verde  group. 
They  are  black,  or  nearly  so,  showing  their  African  origin. 
Though  born  under  the  Portuguese  flag,  they  not  only  have 
little  Portuguese  blood  in  their  veins,  but  they  do  not  speak  pure 
Portuguese.  It  is  a  "creole"  language,  a  patois,  or  mixture  of 
Portuguese  and  some  other,  possibly  African,  tongue,  almost 
unintelligible  to  one  who  speaks  only  Portuguese.  However,  as 
the  Islands  are  ruled  by  Portuguese  officials,  who  transact  the 
official  business  in  Portuguese,  the  people  understand  that 
language,  but  as  a  rule  they  speak  it  hesitatingly  and  ungram- 
matically. The  people  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  not  only 
differ  in  race  from  those  who  come  from  the  Azores,  but  they 
differ  in  their  characteristics  and  traditions ;  they  are  kind-hearted 
and  childlike  in  disposition,  sensitive,  and  easily  moved  by  kind- 
ness. They  have  all  the  weaknesses  of  their  race,  and  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  the  people  of  tropical  climates.1  The  Portuguese 
began  to  come  about  ten  years  ago  in  large  numbers,  and  they 
work  largely  in  the  cotton  mills.  They  have  acquired  real  estate 
in  the  city,  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  about  $200,000,  and  are 
building  a  large  church  and  parish  house  in  Central  Street,  near 
Floyd  Street. 

While  Lowell  has  attracted  large  numbers  of  immigrants 
from  the  far  East,  during  recent  years,  it  always  has  had  a  con- 
siderable foreign  population.  As  early  as  1830  the  census  re- 
ported 2392  males,  4085  females,  total  6477.  Of  these,  631  (about 
ten  per  cent),  largely  English,  Scotch  and  Irish,  were  aliens,  a 
foreign  population  larger  proportionately  than  that  of  the  country 
taken  as  a  whole.  In  1836,  when  Lowell  became  a  city,  there 
were  6345  males,  11,288  females,  total  17,633;  of  these,  2661 
(over  fifteen  per  cent)  were  aliens,  and  forty-four  were  colored. 
The  increase  in  the  foreign  population  was  steady  thereafter, 
until  the  large  immigration  of  the  Irish  about  1850,  followed  by 
the  French-Canadians  about  1875,  and  the  Greeks  and  Polanders 
in  1900.  From  the  census  of  1900,  it  appears  that  of  the  94,964 
people  in  the  city,  only  20,828,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  population, 
is  native  stock,  and  that  of  the  total  laboring  population  two- 
thirds  are  working  either  at  textile  or  machinist  trades.  Since 
the    census  of    1900,    Lowell   has    greatly   changed.     The    state 

1  Rev.  J.  M.  Kyle,  D.D. 
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census  of  1905  reported  a  population  of  94,889,  a  decrease  of 
seventy-five  in  the  five  years,  though  the  accuracy  of  the  state 
census  has  been  questioned.  Until  1880  Lowell  was  the  second 
city  in  the  state,  but  dropped  to  the  fifth  position  in  1895,  and 
rose  to  the  fourth  position  in  1910. 

An  index  to  the  proportion  of  the  foreign  population  in 
Lowell  is  found  in  the  returns  from  the  various  manufacturing 
establishments  and  stores  in  the  city,  made  mostly  in  December, 
1908.  The  report  from  the  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills  is  pre- 
sented as  a  sample  for  the  seven  cotton  mills.     (See  page  35.) 

The  seven  cotton  mills  employ  16,905  persons  divided  as 
follows:  Native-born  of  native  fathers,  1584,  of  foreign  fathers, 
802;  father  born  in  Canada  66,  England  68,  France  4,  French- 
Canada  240,  Germany  2,  Greece  1,  Ireland  364,  Pdand  2, 
Portugal  4,  Portugal  (including  Azores)  13,  Russia  1,  Russia 
(Jewish)  1,  Scotland  21,  Sweden  7,  Wales  1,  unknown  5,  not 
stated  2 ;  American-born  of  Irish  and  English  parents  480 ; 
Americans,  English,  Polish,  German,  Syrians,  with  other  nation- 
alities scattering,  not  differentiated  1637;  foreign-born,  Arab  1, 
Armenian  31,  Austrian  14,  Belgian  125,  Brazilian  1,  Canadian  44, 
Dutch  I,  English  700,  Filipino  1,  Flemish  1,  French  899,  French- 
Canadian  3632,  Galician  1,  German  33,  Greek  1705,  Greeks, 
Portuguese  and  Armenians  480,  Hebrews  4,  Italian  6,  Italian 
(north)  12,  Italian  (south)  7,  Irish  1716,  Japanese  1,  Lithuanian 
57,  Macedonian  17,  Magyar  3,  Norwegian  1,  Nova  Scotian  2, 
Polish  1439,  Portuguese  873,  Provinces  7,  Russia  102,  Scotch 
190,  Spanish  4,  Syrians  42,  Swedes  30,  Turks  56,  Welsh  2,  total 
12,241 ;  mixed  160,  not  stated  1. 

It  appears,  from  the  reports  of  the  mill  agents,  that  only  1584 
out  of  16,905  are  native-born  of  native  fathers,  or  less  than  ten 
per  cent.  The  foreign-born  number  12,241,  or  72.41  per  cent. 
Nearly  three-fourths  are  non-English  speaking  peoples.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  a  remarkable  change  from  the  former  days. 

The  total  number  of  employees  in  the  mills  reporting,  aside 
from  the  seven  cotton  mills,  is  8523;  males  approximately  7606; 
females  approximately  917;  representing  the  following  nation- 
alities: American  3143,  Armenian  2,  Belgian  4,  Canadian  113, 
Dane  2,  English  336,  Egyptian  7,  French  375,  French-American 
1,  French-Canadian  301,  German  2y,  German-American  1,  Greek 
540,  Hebrew  4,  Holland-Dutch  1,  Hungarian  2,  Irish  1144,  Irish- 
American  46,  Irish  or  Greek  15,  Italian  21,  Jewish  13,  Nor- 
wegian 2,  Nova  Scotian  11,  Poles  189,  Portuguese  33,  Prince 
Edward  Island  4,  Russian  15,  Scotch  98,  Syrian  4,  Swedish  74, 
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Turks  25,  United  Kingdom  (mostly  English)  60,  miscellaneous 
1910,  total  8523.  "Miscellaneous"  includes  the  undifferentiated 
nationalities,  according  to  the  reports. 

The  16,905  employed  in  the  seven  cotton  mills,  together  with 
the  8523  in  the  other  establishments,  makes  a  total  of  25,428. 
Out  of  8523  employed  in  the  establishments  of  Lowell  other  than 
the  seven  cotton  mills,  3143,  or  36.85  per  cent,  are  native  Amer- 
icans. Including  Irish-Americans  and  native  Americans  in  the 
miscellaneous,  the  native  Americans  number  fifty  per  cent. 

The  total  number  employed  in  the  five  largest  department 
and  dry-goods  stores  in  Lowell  is  415:  males  133;  females  147; 
miscellaneous  (males  and  females)  135,  representing  the  fol- 
lowing nationalities:  American  120,  Canadian  14,  English  3, 
French  45,  Irish  51,  Nova  Scotian  2,  Portuguese  1,  Scotch  6, 
Swedish  2,  miscellaneous   171,  total,  415. 

The  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States  reports  as  follows 
for  the  City  of  Lowell : 

20 — Table  6.     United  States  Census  for  19001 
Population 94,969 


Males 44,949 

Native-born 53,995 

Native-born, foreign  parents. 20, 828 


Females 50,020 

Foreign-born 40,974 

Native-born, foreign  parents. 33, 031 


Foreign-Born 

Austria 337  France 67 

Canada  (English) 4,485  Germany 164 

Canada  (French) 14,674  Greece 1,203 

England 4,446  Other  countries  and  mixed.  15,598 

Total  Population  Having  Both  Parents  Born  in  the 
Same  Country,  66,007 


Austria 398 

Canada  (English) 3,867 

Canada  (French)  21,061 

England 4,988 

France 100 

Sweden 872 


Germany 303 

Ireland 25,466 

Poland 572 

Russia 398 

Scotland 1 ,644 

Other  countries 6,338 


1  Statistics  from  Twelfth  Census  of  United  States,  1900.  Volume  I, 
Population,  Part  1,  pages  430,  431,  434,  435,  621,  870,  871,  874  and  875.  Vol- 
ume II,  Population,  Part  2,  page  574.  Volume  VII,  Manufactures,  Part  1, 
Table  XV. 
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20 — Table  6.     United  States  Census  for  1900   (continued) 

Total  Population  Having  Both  Parents  Foreign,  But  of  Differ 
ent  Nationalities,  3,845 

Total  Population   Having   One  Parent  of  Native  and  the  Other 
of  Foreign  Birth,  8,053 

Fathers  native  and  mothers  foreign 3,845 

Mothers  native  and  fathers  foreign 4,208 

Total  number  of  people  engaged  in  work 47,748 

Total  number  engaged  in  textile  and  mechanical  labor 31,582 

Average  Number  of  Wage-Earners  and  Total  Wages 

Men  16  years  and  over 1 7,082  $7,862,328 

Women  16  years  and  over 12,986  3,710,401 

Children , 1 ,309  248,904 

Total 3i,377  $n  ,821 ,633 

The  United  States  census  of  1900  shows  the  percentage  of 
foreign-born  to  the  whole  population:  New  York  36.36,  Chicago 
34.56,  Philadelphia  23.60,  Boston  35.14,  Baltimore  13.48,  Buf- 
falo 29.59,  Pittsburgh  26.39,  Denver  18.90,  Worcester  31.71,  Fall 
River  46.80,  Lowell  41.15,  Cambridge  33.15,  Lawrence  45.68, 
New  Bedford  41.04,  Springfield  23.13,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  42.63, 
Haverhill  23.30,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  33.86.  The  cities  having  the 
largest  percentage  of  foreign-born  are :  Fall  River,  Lawrence, 
Manchester,  Lowell.  The  percentage  having  foreign  parents  is : 
New  York  76.92,  Chicago  78.60,  Philadelphia  54.89,  Boston 
72.20,  Baltimore  38.18,  Buffalo  72.85,  Pittsburgh  63.81,  Denver 
47.23,  Worcester  67.62,  Fall  River  85.98,  Lowell  77.92,  Cam- 
bridge 69.20,  Lawrence  83.13,  New  Bedford  71.67,  Springfield 
54.31,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  73.06,  Haverhill  49.13.  The  cities 
having  the  largest  percentage  of  persons  of  foreign  parentage 
are  Fall  River,  Lawrence,  Chicago,  Lowell.1  With  the  large  flood 
of  immigration  since  1900  of  the  Greeks,  Polanders,  and  Portu- 
guese particularly,  the  foreign  population  of  Lowell  has  grown 
even  larger  than  the  census  of  1900  shows. 

Herewith  follows  the  official  census  of  Massachusetts  for 
1905  of  the  population  of  Lowell.  At  least  forty  different  races 
are  represented.  The  table  on  page  38  gives  those  races  which 
have  more  than  twenty  representatives  of  foreign  birth. 

1  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1900.  Volume  I,  Population 
Part  1.     Pages  647  ff. 
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21 — Table  7.     Massachusetts  Census  for  1905 


Population 

Males 

Females 

Totals 

Native-born 

26,162 
18,708 

29,134 
20,885 

55,296 
39,593 

Foreign-born 

Total 

44,870 

44,742 
87 
41 

50,019 
49,931 

88 

94,889 

94,673 

175 

41 

Color  and  Race 
White 

Colored 

Chinese 

Total 

44-870 

50,019 

94,889 

21 — Table  7.     Massachusetts   Census  for  1905 
(continued) 


Nationalities 

Armenia 

Austria 

Hungary 

Not  specified 

Belgium 

Canada  English 

Canada  French 

China 

Denmark 

England 

France  

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

New   Brunswick 

Norway 

Nova  Scotia 

Poland 

Portugal 

Portugal  (Western  Islands)... 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden  

Syria 

Turkey 

Wales 

As  to  Parent  Nativity 

There  were  of  native-born 

Foreign-born 

Divided  as  follows  among  the  leading 

nationalities 
American  citizens(born  abroad) 
Armenia 


Males 


Females 


Totals 


122 

407 
265 
142 

35 
1,108 

5,487 
32 
15 

2,138 

65 

208 

1,694 

4,394 
104 
217 

51 
252 

279 
370 

90 
101 
406 
445 
321 
121 
172 

23 


n,055 
33,8i5 


13 

376 

237 

139 

28 

1,671 

6,176 


2,197 

29 

158 

326 

6,626 

56 
379 

44 
407 
184 
378 

86 
158 
302 
613 


4 
126 


48 
18 
24 


12,592 
37,427 


135 

783 

502 

281 

63 

2,779 

11,663 

32 

23 

4,335 

94 

366 

2,020 

11,020 

160 

596 

a95 
659 

463 

748 

176 

257 
708 
1,058 
709 
169 
190 
47 


23 ,647 
71,242 


21 

142 
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21 — Table  7.    Massachusetts  Census  for  1905  (continued) 


Nationalities 

Austria 

Asia 

Belgium 

Canada-English 

Canada-French  

China 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Ireland 

Italy 

New  Brunswick 

Newfoundland 

Norway 

Nova  Scotia 

Poland 

Portugal 

Portugal  (Western  Island) 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Russia - 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Turkey 

Wales 

West  Indies 

Scattering 


Males 


Females 


Totals 


537 
II 

42 
1,527 

9,330 

4i 

17 

3,500 

132 

264 

i,738 

12 

11,886 

150 

268 

18 

84 

382 

328 

519 

136 

137 

601 

1,031 

531 

4 

134 

179 

45 
6 

35 


507 

15 

34 

2,090 

10,219 

18 

3,76o 

85 

239 

355 

6 

15,250 

98 

434 

29 

7i 

556 

235 

524 

113 

195 

5ii 

1,253 

625 

6 

65 

23 

33 

8 

37 


1,044 

26 

76 

3,617 

19,549 

4i 

35 

7,320 

217 

503 

2,093 

18 

27,136 

248 

702 

47 

155 

938 

563 

1,043 

249 

332 

1,112 

2,284 

1,156 

10 

199 

202 

78 

14 

72 


As  to  grandparent  nativity,  both  native-born,  there  were 
7163  males,  8504  females,  a  total  of  15,667;  and  both  foreign- 
born,   18,688  males,  20,297  females,  a  total  of  38,985. 

As  to  political  condition,  there  were  27,999  ratable  polls, 
18,652  legal  voters,  7445  naturalized  voters,  8150  aliens,  28,105 
males  twenty  years  of  age  and  over. 

As  to  illiterates  there  were  2543  males  and  2913  females,  a 
total  of  5456,  of  whom  5233  were  foreign-born.  There  were 
2167  males  and  2371  females,  foreign-born,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  There  were  197  native-born  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

The  state  census  of  1905  showed  that  41.7  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lowell  were  foreign-born  and  75.1  per  cent  were 
of  foreign  parentage.  Of  the  foreign-born,  29.5  per  cent  were 
French-Canadians,  27.8  per  cent  were  born  in  Ireland  and  13.7 
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per  cent  in  Great  Britain,  10.9  per  cent  were  English-Canadians, 
5.1  per  cent  Greek.  Considerable  though  it  is,  the  impress  of  the 
foreign-born  inhabitants  of  Lowell  upon  the  appearance  and 
municipal  life  of  the  city  is  not  so  great  as  the  figures  would  at 
first  suggest.  That  two-fifths  of  the  population  were  born 
abroad,  and  that  three-quarters  of  the  inhabitants  had  at  least 
one  foreign-born  parent,  might  imply  that  the  city  is  cosmo- 
politan to  a  striking  degree  in  its  general  character.  More  than 
half  of  the  foreign-born  population,  however,  consists  of  immi- 
grants from  the  British  Isles  and  the  English-speaking  parts  of 
Canada.  Generally  speaking  these  people  do  not  bring  habits 
or  institutions  differing  greatly  from  those  of  the  Americans 
themselves.  The  recent  immigration  has  been  so  largely  from 
the  non-English  speaking  peoples  that  probably  half  of  the 
foreign-born  are  now  of  this  class. 

There  were  forty  races  represented  in  the  day  schools  in  1908, 
which  had  10,977  pupils  enrolled.  The  basis  of  race  assign- 
ment was  the  race  of  the  father  as  determined  by  birthplace  and 
language.  Of  these  pupils,  4421  were  American,  1968  Irish, 
1078  French-Canadian,  362  Scotch,  323  Portuguese,  289  Rus- 
sian-Hebrew, 208  Swedish,  130  Polish,  88  German,  53  Greek, 
42  South  Italian,  32  North  Italian,  35  Norwegian,  35  Polish- 
Hebrew,  30  French,  29  Armenian,  26  Syrian.  The  remainder 
were  scattered  among  the  German-Hebrew,  Flemish,  Welsh, 
Lithuanian,  Danish,  Scotch-Irish,  Slovak,  Finnish,  Roumanian- 
Flebrew,  American  Negroes  (of  whom  there  are  only  six),  Rus- 
sian, Roumanian,  Dutch,  Magyar,  Chinese,  Ruthenian,  Egyptian, 
Spanish-American,    American    Indian,    and   Japanese.1 

In  the  evening  schools,  there  were  twenty-nine  races  repre- 
sented, with  2051  pupils.  Of  these,  567  were  Greeks  from 
Greece  and  145  Greeks  from  the  Turkish  Empire,  361  French- 
Canadian,  200  Americans,  200  Irish,  115  Portuguese,  109  Polish, 
92  English,  2i7  Turkish,  36  English-Canadian,  31  Swedish, 
30  Scotch,  2^  Lithuanians,  22  Russian-Hebrew,  the  remainder 
were  Armenian,  Syrian,  Flemish,  French,  Norwegian,  North 
Italian,  Dutch,  Danish,  Finnish,  South  Italian,  Russian,  German, 
German-Hebrew  and  Bohemian.  In  the  day  schools,  children 
whose  parents  were  born  in  the  United  States  outnumber  any 
other  class,  though  constituting  but  little  more  than  a  third  of 
the  total ;  in  the  evening  schools  this  division  shrinks,  except  in 
the  high  school,  to  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  total  attend- 
ance.    English  must  be  taught  to  one-fourth  of  the  day  pupils 

1  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1908. 
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before  the  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  can  be  understood 
or  begun.  The  result  is  that  the  average  age  of  pupils  in  low 
grades  is  high  ;  and  some  pupils,  illiterate  in  their  native  tongue, 
are  of  high  school  age  before  they  begin  their  education.  To 
the  1968  Irish  in  the  public  schools  may  be  added  an  equal  num- 
ber in  the  parochial  schools ;  and  to  the  1078  French-Canadian, 
probably  at  least  twice  as  many  in  the  parochial  schools.  The 
Polish  school  has  75  pupils,  and  the  Greek  school  50.  In  the 
evening  schools  the  Greeks  comprise  nearly  one-half  the  elemen- 
tary school  attendance,  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
enrolment  including  high  and  elementary.  Of  the  whole  number, 
133  are  girls  or  young  women.  The  French-Canadian  come 
next  in  number,  but  ten  years  ago  there  were  twice  as  many 
as  at  present.  The  Portuguese  are  practically  all  in  two  schools. 
The  Greeks  are  beginning  to  scatter  a  little,  but  the  majority 
still  crowd  the  three  schools  near  the  ''Acre." 

The  reports  of  births,  marriages  and  arrests  reveal  the  cosmo- 
politan nature  of  the  population.  The  City  Clerk  makes  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  1908: 

BIRTHS 


WARDS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

Whole  Number 

Males 

196 
104 
92 
62 
97 
29 

8 
2 

429 
231 
iq8 
58 
298 

40 

33 
4 

271 

157 

114 

82 

126 

31 
32 

240 
122 
Il8 
56 
139 

25 

20 
2 

265 
126 
139 

47 
172 

19 

27 
3 

696 
355 
341 
74 
469 

73 
80 

5 

208 
96 

112 
60 
97 

27 

24 
2 

192 

97 
95 
74 
68 

3i 

19 
2 

233 

140 

93 

64 

103 

37 

29 
1 

2730 
1428 
1302 
577 
1509 

312 

272 
21 

Females 

American  Parents 

Foreign  Parents 

American  Father   1 
Foreign  Mother      J  ' ' 
American  Mother  ) 
Foreign  Father        )  ' ' 
Twins 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  recorded  the  births  of 
thirteen  children  born  of  Lowell  parents  in  other  cities  and  towns, 
and  fourteen  born  of  non-resident  parents  in  Lowell. 

Still-births,  not  included,  131. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  births  were  of  American  parents. 

Nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  notices  of  intention  of  mar- 
riage were  received  and  entered  in  1908,  being  202  less  than  in 
1907.  The  number  of  marriages  recorded  in  1908  was  945, 
being  205  less  than  in  1907;  860  marriages  were  solemnized  in 
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Lowell,   elsewhere,  85.     The   parties   are  grouped  according  to 
nationality  as  follows : 

MARRIAGES 


Nationality 


United  States 

Canada  

Ireland 

Austria 

Greece 

Russia  and  Poland 

British  Provinces 

Portugal  and  Western  Islands 

England 

Scotland 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Other  Countries- 

Total 


Grooms 


945 


Brides 


437 

408 

145 

159 

57 

88 

55 

64 

60 

52 

44 

37 

38 

42 

34 

32 

34 

29 

10 

10 

6 

7 

25 

17 

945 


Nearly  one-half  of  the  marriages  were  of  native-Americans. 
There  are  at  least  six  Greeks  in  Lowell  who  have  American 
wives,  fourteen  with  French  wives  and  four  with  Polish  wives. 
The  decrease  in  the  marriages  was  due,  doubtless,  to  the  "hard 
times." 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Police  for  1908  shows 
the  nationalities  of  the  criminals:  American  1861,  British  Prov- 
inces 591,  English  226,  French  614,  Greek  129,  Irish  860,  Rus- 
sian 22^,,  Scotch  J2,  Turk  6,  miscellaneous  443,  non-resident  1326, 
total  4351. 

The  Portuguese  are  a  quiet,  well-behaved  people.  The 
Poles  are  addicted  to  drunkenness  and  assault;  the  Greeks,  to 
gambling  and  assault.  Two-thirds  of  the  arrests  among  the 
French  are  for  drunkenness.  Three-fourths  of  all  arrests  are 
for  drunkenness. 

An  examination  of  the  list  of  assessed  polls,  with  a  compar- 
ison of  the  list  of  registered  voters  shows  the  tendency  of  certain 
alien  races  in  the  matter  of  citizenship.  In  the  table  herewith, 
only  a  few  of  the  representative  racial  groups  were  examined, 
as  the  Irish,  English,  Scotch  and  Scandinavian  groups  are  alive 
to  their  opportunities  as  citizens,  and  avail  themselves  of  their 
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privileges.     The  problem  of  assimilation  is  more  complex  when 
the  Eastern  and  the  more  illiterate  races  are  considered. 

Merely  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  French-Canadian 
group  is  taken  as  typical,  being  the  largest  of  the  alien  races  in 
the  city,  and  the  other  racial  groups  mentioned  are  noted  in  the 
same  table.  We  find  the  first  named  group  fairly  active,  while 
the  Eastern  races  have  evinced  little  interest  in  the  ballot,  but 
this  condition  may  change  in  the  period  before  naturalization 
can  be  accomplished.  If  it  could  be  ascertained  to  what  extent 
the  Greeks,  Austrians,  Czechs,  Slavs  and  Poles  have  applied  for 
naturalization,  our  conclusions  could  be  drawn  more  accurately. 
The  table  is  only  approximately  correct,  as  all  the  data  neces- 
sary are  not  contained  in  the  lists  mentioned  as  the  source  of  the 
information.  In  assigning  the  individuals  to  their  racial  group, 
reliance  is  placed  on  their  names. 

22 — Table  8.    Showing  Polls  and  Registered  Voters  Among  Some  of 

the   Immigrants 
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Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven  

Eight 
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Total... 

285 

339 
271 

65 

76 

2762 

589 

154 

161 

4702 

107 

160 

171 
27 

27 

657 

336 

64 

50 
1599 

II 
869 

15 

9 
3 

907 

0 

8 

4 
0 
0 

12 

201 
201 

63 
63 

9 
114 

123 

I 
0 

I 

14 
31 

3 
48 

5 
4 

1 
10 

38 
38 

5 

5 

40 
40 

10 
10 

The  table  shows  907  polls  among  the  Greeks,  though  there 
must  be  many  more  Greeks  of  voting  age  in  the  city,  and  only 
twelve  registered  voters.  There  are  4702  polls  among  the  French- 
Canadians  and  1599  registered  voters.  Among  the  Armenians, 
Austrians,  Hebrews,  Portuguese,  and  Italians,  there  are  450  polls 
and  only  89  registered  voters,  although  the  Republican  City  Com- 
mittee estimates  the  number  of  Hebrew  voters  at  150,  Poles  30, 
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and  Portuguese  15.  Among  the  non-English  speaking  races  who 
comprise  half  of  the  population  there  are  not  over  2000  registered 
voters.  The  total  number  of  registered  voters  at  the  city  election 
in  1910  was  15,401  males  and  582  females. 

One  reason  why  there  is  not  a  larger  cooperation  among  the 
residents  of  the  city  for  any  definite  end  is,  that  so  many  of  the 
recent  immigrants  do  not  have  sufficient  interest  in  the  country 
or  the  city  to  become  citizens.  They  have  come  here  to  exploit 
the  mills  and  city  for  their  own  ends,  hoping  to  return  to  their 
native  land.  Indeed,  a  large  body  of  Greek  young  men  have 
organized  a  military  company  for  the  defense  of  Greece  against 
Turkey,  and  within  four  days  $9000  was  raised  for  the  Greek 
navy. 

It  is  evident  that  a  great  change  has  come  in  the  population 
of  Lowell  in  the  last  decade  with  the  introduction  of  the  cheap 
labor  of  the  East.  New  social  conditions  have  arisen,  evidenced 
in  the  housing  and  in  the  standard  of  living. 


23 — Photograph    13.     Merrimack   Corporation   Houses,  "Overseers' 
Row/'  Dutton  Street 


24 — Photograph   14.     Hamilton  Corporation  Houses,  with  Mill 
in  the  Background 


25 — Photograph    15.     Boon    Corporation   Houses 

(No  LONGER  OWNED  BY  THE  CORPORATION) 


26 — Photograph   16.     Shaw  Hosiery  Boarding-House  on  Chelmsford 

Street 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  OPERATIVES 

In  the  early  days  of  the  city  the  manufacturing'  corporations 
built  many  tenement  houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mills 
and  maintained  "boarding-houses"  (the  local  name  for  a  barrack 
dwelling  in  which  scores  of  operatives,  chiefly  unmarried,  obtain 
each  a  room  and  board)  for  the  use  of  employees.  These  cor- 
poration tenement  and  boarding-houses  were  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  near  the  mills,  and  were  kept  in  good  repair  and  sani- 
tary condition.  The  rents  were  low  and  the  tenements  were 
occupied  usually  by  one  family.  During  the  last  ten  years, 
nearly  all  of  these  houses,  with  the  exception  of  those  owned  by 
the  Lowell  Machine  Shop,  have  been  sold  and  the  rents  have 
doubled  and  trebled.  The  former  tenants,  who  were  largely 
American,  have  been  supplanted  by  the  foreigners,  two  or  three 
families  or  more  crowding  in  where  one  family  used  to  live. 
Looking  for  the  largest  returns  possible  from  the  money 
invested,  the  present  owners  do  not  keep  these  houses  in  the 
excellent  condition  in  which  they  were  formerly  kept  by  the 
corporations. 

The  Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  Boott  Mills,  Massachusetts 
Cotton  Mills,  Kitson  Machine  Shop,  Shaw  Stocking  Company, 
American  Woolen  Company,  Middlesex  Company,  Stirling  Mills 
and  Belvidere  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company,  provide  neither 
tenements  nor  boarding-houses  for  their  employees.  The  Mer- 
rimack Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Lawrence  Manufactur- 
ing Company  still  have  a  few  tenements  and  boarding-houses. 
The  Appleton,  Hamilton,  and  Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills  own 
a  few  tenements,  and  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop  a  large  number. 
These  are  kept  in  good  condition,  have  modern  improvements, 
and  are  occupied  by  employees  of  the  mills  at  a  low  rental,  but 
with  little,  if  any,  financial  profit  to  the  corporations.  The 
Shaw  Stocking  Company  built  a  dormitory  recently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  rooms  and  meals  for  its  operatives,  who  are 
almost  entirely  unmarried  English-speaking  young  women.  It 
is  well  situated,  constructed  on  a  modern  plan,  with  bathrooms, 
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parlor,  writing-room,  dining-room  and  forty-five  chambers,  and 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  375  at  the  tables.  Owing  to  the  dull- 
ness in  the  hosiery  business,  this  building  has  never  been  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
very  little  is  done  directly  by  the  corporations  for  the  benefit  of 
their  employees  in  the  way  of  housing. 

W.  S.  Southworth,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills, 
made  the  following  statement  regarding  the  sale  of  the  corpora- 
tion tenements :  "During  my  twenty-six  years  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Cotton  Mills,  the  boarding-house  and  tenement  system  of 
that  corporation  has  gradually  declined  and  gone  by  natural 
courses  entirely  out  of  existence.  Consider  first  the  boarding- 
house  system  for  women.  The  houses  were  generally  con- 
structed with  large  rooms  in  which  it  was  expected  that  from 
two  to  six  persons  would  sleep.  While  the  inmates  were  of  the 
same  racial  type  and  especially  while  that  type  was  the  New 
England  Yankee,  there  was  no  trouble ;  and  because  the  city 
afforded  no  other  resort,  there  was  no  clamor  for  an  unobtain- 
able privacy,  nor  was  there  often  any  expressed  resentment  at 
the  rigid  rules  of  the  house,  which  required  women  to  be  in  at 
a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  to  conduct  themselves  with  pro- 
priety, and,  in  the  early  days,  to  attend  church  on  Sunday,  and 
go  to  the  hospital  provided  by  the  mills  if  they  were  sick.  As 
time  went  on  there  was  a  gradual  change.  The  city  grew  up 
around  the  mills,  affording  more  and  more  opportunities  for  the 
renting  of  single  rooms  to  those  who  wished  them  and  would 
take  their  meals  under  another  roof.  Such  opportunities  away 
from  all  restraint  attracted  especially  the  younger  women,  who 
were  generally  more  efficient  workers  in  the  mills.  The  gradual 
advance  in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  demands  for  a  better  table 
resulted  in  the  claim  of  the  boarding-house  keeper  that  a  single 
boarding-house  yielded  no  profit  and  sometimes  barely  a  living, 
and  the  corporation  was  called  upon  to  put  two  or  three  houses 
under  the  charge  of  a  single  person.  This  resulted  in  a  relaxa- 
tion of  rules.  In  addition  to  having  a  larger  house,  the  board- 
ing-house keeper  also  demanded  the  privilege  of  supplying  meals 
to  persons  other  than  those  lodging  under  her  roof ;  and  from 
this  it  gradually  came  about  that  the  feeding  of  outsiders  was 
the  most  remunerative  part  of  the  business,  and  there  was  a 
tendency  to  neglect  the  interests  of  the  lodgers.  When  the 
mills  began  to  draw  upon  the  Irish  and  Canadian-French  for 
workers,  there  was  a  demand  for  separation  in  the  board- 
ing-houses,   and    the    French    particularly    were    necessarily    in 
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boarding-houses  by  themselves.  With  the  increased  difficulty 
of  finding  lodgers,  the  rules  became  relaxed,  and  there  was  a 
strong  temptation  to  'keep  full'  by  taking  in  persons  not  em- 
ployed by  the  corporation,  or  taking  a  few  men  boarders  if  they 
were  offered.     Both  these  courses  were  objectionable. 

"As  to  the  boarding-houses  for  men,  it  is  to  be  said  that  in 
my  day  at  least  there  was  very  little  patronage  of  these,  and  I 
can  remember  but  one  or  two  among  the  no  tenements  of  this 
corporation,  and  they  were  finally  given  up  altogether.  Men 
received  higher  pay  than  women,  and  could  better  afford  to 
look  out  for  themselves.  Besides  this,  when  it  came  to  the  mix- 
ing of  races  the  houses  became  so  troublesome  that  the  police 
had  to  be  resorted  to  frequently,  and  there  was  more  or  less 
scandal,  leading  to  the  abandonment  of  any  attempt  to  maintain 
houses  for  men. 

"Now  as  to  tenements  for  private  families:  Many  of  these 
were  originally  provided,  and,  in  time,  as  it  became  more  difficult 
to  fill  boarding-houses,  for  causes  above  outlined  and  for  others 
as  well,  more  or  less  of  the  houses  intended  for  boarders  were 
converted  into  tenements  for  single  families.  It  was  thought 
desirable  at  the  outset  to  keep  near  the  mills  the  more  important 
men  employed  by  them,  such  as  overseers,  second-hands,  and 
experienced  mechanics,  and  these  generally  had  the  first  choice 
of  tenements ;  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  tenements  were  filled  by  men 
of  this  class  who  had  families.  With  the  growth  of  the  city  it 
gradually  came  to  be  a  sort  of  reproach  with  a  man  well  able  to 
live  elsewhere  that  he  retained  a  corporation  tenement,  and  men 
best  able  to  do  so  began  to  refuse  the  offered  tenements  and  find 
homes  for  themselves,  pleading  generally  better  air,  or  pleasanter 
surroundings,  or  a  place  for  the  children  to  play,  etc.,  rather 
than  the  true  reason,  which  was  that  they  felt  themselves  a  little 
too  good  to  live  in  a  corporation  house.  There  was  a  feeling, 
too,  that  living  near  the  mills  they  were  under  a  certain  espionage 
which  was  irksome.  So  it  came  about  that  it  was  necessary,  to 
keep  the  houses,  to  let  in  people  other  than  the  most  desirable. 

"The  rents  placed  upon  the  houses  were  in  my  day  so  much 
less  than  the  rents  on  the  street  that  the  difference  amounted  to 
from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  week  in  favor  of  the  tenant.  Of  those  in 
the  boarding-houses,  the  same  could  be  said  as  to  the  board  paid. 
The  mill  paid  the  boarding-house  keeper  a  small  amount  per 
capita  in  order  to  keep  the  rate  of  board  very  low.  In  the  old 
days  the  low  cost  of  housing  or  of  boarding  appealed  to  the 
workers,  and  was  in  the  mill  offices  alleged  as  a  justification  for 
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a  more  moderate  rate  of  wage  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  providing  of  a 
mill  tenement  or  boarding-house  was  reckoned  a  part  of  the 
wage.  In  course  of  time  this  theory  became  distasteful  to 
those  who  received  these  advantages,  and  it  was  finally  entirely 
ignored.  When  the  corporation  could  no  longer  see  any  ad- 
vantage to  itse1f  in  furnishing  houses,  when  its  best  men  refused 
to  live  near  the  mills,  and  the  most  desirable  of  the  ordinary 
workers  preferred  to  live  elsewhere  than  in  the  tenements  or 
boarding-houses  offered  them,  the  whole  system  was  ready  for 
abandonment.  In  the  case  of  this  corporation,  so  centrally  lo- 
cated, the  land  values  increased,  the  land  became  desirable  for 
business  buildings,  or  was  sought  by  those  who  were  after  invest- 
ments which  they  could  manage  as  they  liked.  When  blocks  of 
tenements  were  sold  the  rents  were  in  some  cases  tripled,  never 
less  than  doubled,  and  the  character  of  the  tenants  generally 
changed  completely." 

Quite  recently  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company  has 
taken  back  forty-two  tenements  in  Prince  and  Colburn  Streets 
which  it  sold  ten  years  ago  and  on  which  it  held  the  mortgages. 
It  has  fourteen  tenements  in  Dutton  Street  that  are  used  for 
boarding-houses,  under  the  control  of  five  people.  In  addition 
to  the  boarding-houses,  it  has  twelve  regular  tenements  on  Dut- 
ton Street,  two  on  Lakeview  Avenue,  and  twenty-three  tene- 
ments on  Worthen  Street.  The  rents  on  Dutton  Street  vary 
from  $2.J7  per  week  for  five  or  six-room  flats  in  the  brick  block, 
to  $5.52  per  week  for  sixteen-room  boarding-houses.  The  tene- 
ments on  Worthen  Street  are  mostly  separate  houses  with  four 
to  six  rooms  each,  though  a  few  have  as  many  as  nine  rooms. 
There  is  a  small  yard  with  each  house.  The  rent  for  these 
houses  varies  from  $1.43  to  $3.04  per  week.  The  houses  are 
heated  by  stoves,  lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied  with  city  water. 
The  plumbing  is  in  fair  condition,  though  there  are  no  bath- 
rooms. The  accommodations  compare  favorably  with  most  of 
the  rentable  property  in  Lowell,  but  the  rents  are  lower  than 
similar  houses  owned  by  individuals.  On  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  Dutton  and  Worthen  Streets  property,  the  income  is 
only  2*4  per  cent  net.1 

The  houses  of  the  Boott  Mills  rented  for  $2.02  per  week  for 
five  or  six  rooms,  with  accommodations  similar  to  the  houses  of 
the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company,  the  water-closet  being 
in  a  small  outhouse  in  the  yard.     After  these  houses  were  sold, 

*J.  C.  Wadleigh,  Agent. 
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rents  were  doubled  and  trebled;  and  the  houses,  once  occupied 
by  American  families,  are  now  inhabited  largely  by  great  num- 
bers of  foreigners  who  sleep  on  mattresses  on  the  floor,  three  and 
four  in  a  room.  Meanwhile,  the  Boott  Mills  is  crowded  for 
room,  and  its  neighbor  across  the  street,  the  Massachusetts  Mills, 
built  a  new  mill  on  land  reclaimed  from  the  Merrimack  River, 
for  lack  of  land  elsewhere ;  the  Bigelow  Company  purchased  land 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood  for  a  new  mill ;  and  some  of  the 
mill  agents  have  expressed  the  opinion  of  late  that  it  was  a  tactical 
mistake  to  dispose  of  the  corporation  tenements,  unless  on  the 
main  streets  where  land  values  are  high  because  of  the  demand 
for  business  blocks.  As  to  their  structure,  the  corporation  houses 
were  well  built,  usually  of  brick,  and,  until  recently,  were  prac- 
tically the  only  brick  dwelling-houses  in  the  city. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department,  January  1,  1908,  there 
were  18,146  buildings  of  all  kinds:  about  1100  of  brick,  stone 
or  iron,  and  16,965  frame  buildings.  About  4800  of  these  are 
storehouses,  sheds  and  stables.  Of  all  the  buildings  in  the  city, 
ninety-four  per  cent  are  of  wood.  The  danger  from  fire  is  great 
in  the  crowded  tenement  districts  of  the  French,  Greek  and 
Portuguese. 

Quite  a  number  of  small  fires  occur  among  the  Greek  wooden 
tenements,  many  of  which  are  extremely  old  and  without  fire- 
escapes,  and  there  is  great  danger  to  the  inmates.  Recently  a 
panic  occurred  among  the  Greeks  in  a  Market  Street  tenement 
because  an  over-heated  stove,  of  the  old-fashioned  railroad  sta- 
tion variety,  had  set  fire  to  the  building.  It  is  the  second  time 
that  a  fire  has  occurred  in  the  same  building  from  a  similar 
cause.  The  street  floor  of  the  three-story  wooden  structure  is 
occupied  by  the  "New  Athens  Cafe."  The  fire  occurred  at 
9:40  p.  m.  The  coffee-house  was  filled,  there  was  a  crowd  of 
Greeks  in  the  dining-room  upstairs,  and  those  that  roomed  in  the 
building  had  retired  for  the  night.  When  the  smoke  began  to 
filter  through  the  tenement  there  was  great  excitement  among 
the  occupants.  Those  upstairs  tried  to  reach  the  street  by  the 
narrow  outside  stairway  and  choked  it.  The  patrons  of  the 
coffee-house  ran  into  the  street  where  they  were  joined  by  hun- 
dreds of  their  countrymen.  While  there  was  little  danger,  the 
smoke  was  suffocating  and  would  have  proved  dangerous  to 
those  who  were  asleep  but  for  the  prompt  response  of  the  fire 
department.  In  the  interest  of  the  public  safety,  many  of  these 
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old  wooden  tenements  in  the  center  of  the  city  should  be  torn 
down  and  buildings  of  brick  or  stone  erected. 

A  recent  publication  by  the  British  Government  says:  "An 
over-crowded  tenement  is  taken  to  be  one  containing  more  than 
two  occupants  per  room  (bedroom  and  sitting-room  included)."1 
According  to  this  definition,  there  is  much  over-crowding  in  the 
French,  Greek,  Polish  and  Portuguese  sections,  as  will  appear 
even  more  fully  in  Chapter  V  on  the  "Standard  of  Living."  The 
standard  requirement  of  400  cubic  feet  for  each  adult  for 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  exclusive  of  the  kitchen,  is  violated  on 
every  side  in  the  congested  districts  named. 

No  careful  and  thorough  house-to-house  inspection  has  been 
made  of  the  housing  conditions,  either  under  direction  of  the 
state  or  the  city,  until  recently.  Charles  E.  Simpson,  M.  D.,  State 
Inspector  of  Health,  reports :  "I  have  never  made  such  investi- 
gation in  the  interest  of  the  state  or  otherwise,  nor  have  I  any 
information  that  leads  me  to  think  that  the  state  has  made  any 
such  investigation.  The  private  houses  are  supposed  to  be 
looked  after  by  the  local  authorities."  The  Board  of  Health  in 
1909-1910  did  admirable  work.  Mr.  F.  A.  Bates,  their  efficient 
agent,  early  in  1910  recommended  that  a  block  numbered  22-24- 
26-28  Coolidge  Street,  owned  by  a  Syrian,  be  vacated.  There 
were  thirty-two  tenements,  fair  without,  but  filthy  within.  The 
plumbing  was  in  poor  condition,  the  water-closets  were  filled 
with  fecal  matter,  the  cellars  were  used  for  refuse.  The  follow- 
ing notice  was  ordered  to  be  posted  on  the  house:  "This  house 
as  a  dwelling  place  is  condemned  and  closed,  not  to  be  again 
occupied  without  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Health."  Sub- 
sequently, the  owner  put  the  tenement,  which  is  in  the  Greek 
district,  in  satisfactory  condition.  He  spent  nearly  $5,000  in 
new  plumbing,  painting  and  papering.  He  raised  the  rents  and 
refused  to  accept  any  tenants  without  a  woman  in  the  family. 
Since  that  time,  the  Board  has  continued  this  inspection  and  has 
condemned  other  unsanitary  buildings.  A  house  of  five  rooms, 
including  the  kitchen,  on  Dummer  Street,  occupied  by  twenty- 
two  Greek  men,  was  recently  condemned  because  of  the  filthy 
condition  of  the  kitchen  and  water-closet. 

In  Lowell,  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  the  people  are,  the 
more  they  crowd  together  in  the  center  of  the  city.     This  is 

1  Great  Britain  Local  Government  Board,  Public  Health  and  Social  Con- 
ditions, 1909. 
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doubtless  more  or  less  true  of  all  cities.  Those  who  speak  the 
same  language  naturally  choose  to  congregate,  and  have  a  great 
tendency  to  over-crowd,  both  for  companionship  and  economy. 
Ordinarily,  there  are  more  abuses  of  this  kind  when  men  with- 
out their  families  first  come  to  a  place.  Their  natural  instinct 
for  a  home  and  all  it  implies  is  put  aside,  and  there  follows  the 
over-crowding  of  the  tenement  with  a  tendency  to  slovenliness 
in  the  care  of  the  apartments,  and  many  social  vices  are  likely 
to  be  fostered.  These  people  have  little  knowledge  of  sanitary 
living.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  home  customs,  partly  to 
thriftlessness,  or  to  the  fact  that  many  come  directly  from 
farming  districts,  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in 
the  open.  It  will  be  evident  that  many  of  the  practices  of  our 
farming  districts,  as  far  as  sanitation  goes,  while  perhaps  of  no 
particular  menace  there,  would  be  absolutely  intolerable  if  trans- 
ferred to  the  city. 

When  immigrants  arrive  in  the  city  and  for  many  years  after, 
they  have  a  tendency  to  crowd  into  the  wooden  cottages  of  the 
"Acre"  and  the  great  tenements  of  "Little  Canada."  The  Irish 
showed  this  tendency  at  first,  but  there  is  now  no  particular 
"Little  Ireland"  in  Lowell.  The  French-Canadians  live  for  the 
most  part  in  "Little  Canada,"  Centralville,  between  Salem  Street 
and  Ford  Street,  and  on  Middlesex  Street  and  its  vicinity.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  the  French  have  moved  from  the  center 
to  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  Branch  Street  Baptist  Church 
in  the  Highlands  has  recently  been  purchased  by  French  Cath- 
olics. Nearly  all  are  associated  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  There  may  be  a  thousand  or  more  who  are  non-Cath- 
olic, according  to  reports  from  the  French  Protestant  clergyman. 

The  largest  wooden  tenement  block  in  "Little  Canada,"  "The 
Harris,"  has  two  shops  and  forty-eight  tenements  of  four  rooms 
each,  and  often  contains  about  three  hundred  inhabitants.  It  has 
thirty  rooms  without  windows.  There  is  an  indoor  water-closet 
in  each  tenement,  but  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  bathrooms.  The 
washing  is  done  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  drying  on  outdoor  lines 
controlled  by  pulleys.  This  "double  block"  is  four  stories  high, 
fronts  on  Hall  Street,  and  is  bounded  by  Aiken  Street,  Tucker 
Street,  and  Joliette  Avenue.  It  is  called  the  "double  block"  in 
contrast  to  its  brother  and  neighbor,  a  three-story  structure 
built  behind  it  on  much  the  same  lines,  but  containing  only 
twenty-eight  tenements,  and  which  is  always  referred  to  as  the 
"single  block."     When  the  great  structure  was  built  in  1880,  it 
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was  a  startling  innovation,  and  the  owner  was  censured  by  the 
press  and  clergy.  The  building  attracted  attention  not  only  in 
Lowell,  but  all  over  the  state.  Half  of  the  tenements  are  on 
Joliette  Avenue  and  half  on  Hall  Street,  but  there  is  open  com- 
munication between  the  two  sections  through  the  passages  at 
each  landing,  so  that  the  tenants  may  freely  reach  their  doors  by 
either  the  Hall  Street  or  the  Joliette  Avenue  entrances.  In  that 
way,  eight  families  may  use  one  common  Hall  Street  entrance 
and  one  common  Joliette  Avenue  entrance  to  get  to  their  re- 
spective places,  there  being  six  divisions  of  the  sort,  with  a  door 
on  the  avenue  and  one  on  the  street.  These  doors  are  arranged 
in  groups  of  two,  with  a  common  high  doorstep,  in  Hall  Street. 
There  are  three  such  doorsteps  with  two  doors  each,  giving  the 
large  number  of  sixteen  families  the  right  to  use  the  same  door- 
step. Each  tenement  contains  two  dark  rooms  and  two  light 
rooms,  the  tenements  on  the  last  floor  up  being  favored  with 
skylights,  however,  which  make  the  otherwise  dark  rooms  light. 
All  the  tenements  are  alike,  the  slight  increase  in  rent  on  the  upper 
floors  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rooms  are  more  easily  heated. 
The  street  floor  tenements  rent  for  $1.50  a  week  and  those  above 
for  $1.75.  There  has  been  no  gas  in  this  block  until  recently.  It 
has  some  fire  escapes. 

In  the  French  district,  designated  on  the  map  with  red,  the 
typical  block  is  marked  with  a  red  cross.1 

The  housing  conditions  for  the  French  are  generally  good. 
While  some  of  the  property  occupied  by  them  is  old,  without 
modern  conveniences,  it  is  comfortable.  The  chief  danger  is 
the  congestion  of  families  in  the  large  tenements  in  "Little 
Canada." 

There  is  a  huge  block  of  thirty-two  tenements,  in  which  live 
fourteen  nationalities,  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Linden  Streets, 
near  the  Court  House.  The  nationalities  are  American,  Irish, 
French,  Scotch,  English,  Armenian,  Turkish,  Greek,  Italian, 
Dutch,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Chilian  and  Negro.  The  block  is 
known  as  "Joe  Flynn's  Wonderland,"  but  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  Hotel  Philadelphia  from  its  style  of  structure — two  large 
buildings  with  one  front  entrance  in  a  retreating  nook,  after  the 
manner  of  Philadelphia  apartment  houses.  It  is  one  of  five 
blocks,  with  sixty-one  tenements,  and  an  average  of  eight  persons 
to  a  tenement,  a  total  population  of  nearly  500  people.  These 
blocks  are  comparatively  new.     The  proprietor,  of  Irish  paren- 

1  See  Maps  2  and  4. 
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30 — Photograph  17.     Tenements  of  Merrimack  Corporation  in  Colburn 
Street,  near  City  Hall 
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31 — Photograph  18.     Tenements  of  Irish,  Poles  and  Turks,  off 
Lakeview  Avenue,  on  River  Front 


2,2 — Photograph    19.     French   District,  off 
Cheever  Street,  in  ''Little  Canada" 


33 — Photograph  20. 


French  District,  off  Aiken  Street, 
"Little  Canada" 


34 Photograph  21.    "The  Harris/'  corner  of  Hall  and  Aiken  Streets, 

in  "Little  Canada/'     The  Block  has  Forty-eight  Tenements 
of  Four  Rooms  Each  and  Houses  Three  Hundred  People 
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graph  22.    French  District,  off  Ward 
Street,  in  "Little  Canada" 
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36 — Photograph   23.     Polish    District,   off  Davidson    Street 
(Front  Doors  are  Shown  in  all  the  Photographs) 


2,j — Photograph  24.     Block  of  Thirty-two  Tenements,  Corner  of  Elm 

and  Linden  Streets,  which  Houses  Representatives  of 

Fourteen  Nationalities 


38 — Photograph  25.     Polish  District,  off  Lakeview  Avenue,  on 
River  Front 
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30. — Photograph  26.     Polish  District,  Wall  Street,  on  Concord 
River  Front 


40 — Photograph  27.    Poles  at  Boott   Corporation  Houses 


41 — Photograph  28.    Jewish  District,  off  Middlesex  Street 


42 — Photograph  29.    Greek  Church  in  Greek  District 


43 — Photograph  30.     Greek  Coffee  House,  Market  Street 


44 — Photograph  31.     Greek   District,   Rear  of  Greek  Church 
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45— Photograph  32.     Tenements  of  Irish  and  Greeks,  Rear  View 
from  Canal  Bridge,  Broadway 


46 — Photograph  33. 


Tenements  in  Rear  of  Suffolk  Street,  near 
St.  Patrick's  Church 


47 — Photograph  34.     Syrian  District,  off 
Middlesex   Street 


48 — Photograph  35.     Syrian  and  Jewish  District,  off  Middlesex  Street 


49 — Photograph  36.     Tenements  Condemned  because  of  Unsanitary 
Conditions  Within.     (No.  22-28  Coolidge  Street) 


50 — Photograph  37.     Kitchen  in  House  Occupied  by 
Greeks,  in  Dummer  Street 


51 — Photograph  38.     Water  Closet  in  House 
Occupied  by  Greeks  in  Dummer  Street 
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tage,  once  no  richer  than  his  numerous  tenants,  owns  129  tene- 
ments, scattered  all  over  the  city. 

The  Polish  district,  No.  3,  is  designated  with  purple.1  The 
typical  block  is  marked  with  a  purple  cross.  It  has  rooms  for 
about  fourteen  families ;  but  there  are  twice  as  many  in  it.  It 
is  characteristic  of  these  people  to  herd  together.  Washing  and 
toilet  facilities  are  the  same  as  in  the  French  block.  The  Poles 
live  near  the  Middlesex  Mills,  and  about  Davidson  Street,  Wall 
Street,  the  Boott  Corporation,  and  Lakeview  Avenue. 

The  Portuguese  district,  No.  4,  is  marked  with  brown.1  The 
Portuguese  number  over  2200,  of  whom  about  1500  are  adults 
and  700  children  under  twelve  years  of  age.  There  are  440 
families.  There  are  three  Portuguese  districts  in  the  city :  ( 1 ) 
in  the  old  part  of  the  city,  bounded  by  Charles,  Gorham,  Central 
and  South  Streets;  (2)  in  the  Highlands,  on  Chelmsford,  Cres- 
cent and  Midland  Streets;  (3)  near  the  Tremont  and  Suffolk 
Mills.  The  largest  Portuguese  tenement  house  is  in  Central 
Street  near  Charles,  with  twenty-three  rooms  occupied  by  forty 
persons,  mostly  young  married  people.  In  the  first  district,  the 
houses  are  old  and  dilapidated.  Some  of  them  have  holes  in 
the  floor  and  the  walls  are  hardly  fit  for  human  habitation,  and 
should  be  torn  down.  Although  the  Portuguese  are  cleanly  and 
thrifty  in  their  native  homes,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
keep  clean  and  healthy  in  the  miserable,  over-crowded  tenements 
which  they  occupy  here. 

About  twenty  of  the  Portuguese  have  built  cottages  in  the 
second  district  on  Midland,  Emery  and  Crescent  Streets  in  the 
Highlands,  and  elsewhere,  and  have  little  plots  of  ground  about 
neat  and  attractive  homes,  which  are  reminders  of  their  native 
homes  in  the  beautiful  Azores.  They  have  six  homes  on  Lake- 
view  Avenue  in  Centralville.  They  occupy  about  fifteen  tene- 
ments around  Gorham,  Charles  and  South  Streets.  Some  have 
bought  land  in  the  outlying  districts  for  farming  purposes ; 
others  have  small  stores. 

The  Jewish  district,  No.  5,  is  marked  with  black,  and  centers 
around  Grand  and  Howard  Streets.2  Many  Jews  occupy  modern 
houses,  but  often  they  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  conveniences. 

As  has  been  said,  the  bulk  of  the  non-English  speaking  people 
is  made  up  of  French,  Greeks,  Polanders,  Syrians,  Armenians, 
Russians,  Portuguese  and  Hebrews.  The  French  have  been 
here  for  a  long  time  and,  although  they  have  a  tendency  to  over- 

1  See  Maps  2  and  4.  2See  Maps  1  and  4. 
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crowd,  they  are  usually  clean.  The  over-crowding  comes  from 
the  fact  that  their  families  are  large,  or  from  the  common  tend- 
ency of  the  children  after  marriage  to  remain  with  their  parents. 
The  Greeks  have  been,  and  still  are,  inclined  to  over-crowd,  and 
many  of  them  are  unsanitary,  particularly  in  the  use  of  the 
hallways  and  cellars  as  urinals.  As  they  marry  and  establish 
homes,  a  better  condition  prevails.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Simpson  re- 
ports :  "I  have  seen  two  families  living  in  a  three-room  tenement, 
one  of  the  families  having  three  children.  This  instance  was 
among  the  better  class  and  the  rooms  were  clean,  but  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  little  too  neighborly."  Some  of  the  Greeks  have  in- 
vested in  real  estate,  and  promise  to  make  a  helpful  addition  to 
the  city's  population. 

The  Polanders  differ  somewhat  in  their  standards  of  liv- 
ing, but  over-crowd  their  tenements,  which  usually  consist  of  a 
kitchen  and  two  bedrooms.  A  sitting-room  is  uncommon.  It 
is  often  necessary  to  go  through  one  bedroom  to  reach  another ; 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  house  is  lacking  in  the  delicacies,  or 
even  decencies,  of  the  sexes. 

The  Hebrews  can  hardly  be  placed  in  the  "working  class" 
of  Lowell,  and  they  seldom  have  more  than  one  family  in  a 
tenement,  but  their  surroundings  are  kept  none  too  clean.  Among 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  Portuguese,  conditions  are  not  much 
more  favorable  than  among  the  other  nationalities.  In  a  cer- 
tain downtown  tenement  section,  forty-five  people  had  to  use 
the  one  water-closet  provided  for  eight  families;  and  the  water- 
closets  in  the  cellars,  among  the  foreigners,  are  very  filthy.  Bath- 
tubs are  rare  in  Lowell  tenements. 

The  worst  housing  conditions  are  among  the  Greeks  and 
Syrians,  their  district,  No.  2,  being  marked  with  blue.  The 
Greeks  live  largely  in  the  center  of  the  city,  in  very  old  wooden 
buildings,  on  Worthen,  Dummer,  Little,  Lewis,  Jefferson,  Suf- 
folk, Fenwick,  Adams,  Salem,  Prince,  Hanover,  Race,  Merri- 
mack, Cheever,  Hall,  Broadway,  Coolidge,  Cross  and  East  Mer- 
rimack Streets,  Lovell  Place,  Flood's  Alley,  Cummiskey's  Alley, 
and  Austin  Avenue.  The  largest  tenement  block  in  the  Greek 
colony  is  at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Jefferson  Streets.  It  con- 
tains forty  rooms  with  seventy-nine  inhabitants.  There  are  nine 
tenements  in  the  block.  This  building  is  new,  with  modern 
accommodations  such  as  bathrooms,  porcelain  bathtubs,  set  bowls 
and  tubs ;  two  tenements  have  furnace  heat.  There  are  back 
verandas  for  drying  clothes.     Some  of  the  kitchens  have  no  win- 
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dows.  There  is  another  large  block  at  the  corner  of  Market  and 
Suffolk  Streets.  On  the  street  floor  there  are  stores,  the  corner 
one  a  pharmacy.  This  block  consists  of  sixty-six  rooms  with 
eighty-eight  inhabitants  in  the  block.  There  are  sixteen  rooms 
without  windows.  In  the  back  yard  there  are  ropes  running 
from  wall  to  wall  for  the  drying  of  clothes.  Each  tenement  has 
city  water  for  drinking  purposes,  for  washing  and  for  water- 
closet.  Many  other  blocks  are  in  very  miserable  condition.  Only 
by  a  personal  visit  can  one  understand  the  housing  conditions 
of  some  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians.  Often  they  are  crowded 
in  close  and  narrow  quarters,  with  three  or  more  in  a  room, 
little  or  no  ventilation,  rooms  often  without  windows,  no  facilities 
for  bathing,  no  opportunity  for  drying  clothes  except  in  the 
crowded  kitchen,  and  with  extremely  bad  toilet  accommoda- 
tions. Many  of  the  Greeks  have  a  common  commissariat,  and 
often  live  in  poverty,  filth  and  disease.  This  is  due,  in  large  part, 
to  the  fact  that  in  this  population  of  nearly  9000  there  are  6500 
men  and  boys  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  A  physician,  who 
called  recently  to  attend  a  Greek  woman,  found  her  lying  on  a 
cot,  in  a  room  with  four  men  asleep  on  the  floor.  Five  and  six 
are  sometimes  in  a  room  where  there  is  sickness,  with  scores  of 
others  coming  in  to  give  their  condolence.  Worse  conditions 
can  hardly  be  imagined  than  in  certain  old  wooden  tenement 
houses  in  the  Greek  district,  where  bathtubs  and  bathrooms  are 
unknown. 

The  rents  in  the  tenements  are  comparatively  low.  In  some 
of  the  largest  tenement  blocks,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  City 
Hall,  near  Aiken  Street  Bridge,  the  tenements  average  about 
four  rooms  each  and  rent  for  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  week.  The  ac- 
commodations are  very  poor.  Water-closets  are  in  the  cellar, 
where  they  are  usually  a  nuisance.  In  the  last  few  years,  many 
of  the  owners  of  such  property  have  been  forced  to  put  in  water- 
closets  upstairs  in  order  to  keep  their  tenements  rented.  In  the 
same  grade  of  property,  with  an  extra  room  attached,  perhaps  an 
attic,  the  tenements  average  about  $1.75  a  week. 

The  next  class  of  tenement  property,  within  a  mile  of  the 
City  Hall,  with  five  rooms  to  a  flat,  rents  for  $9.00  or  $10.00  a 
month.  A  flat  of  five  or  six  rooms  with  bath  rents  for  about 
$14.00  a  month.  There  are  many  pleasant  tenements  with  about 
six  rooms  and  bath,  some  with  hardwood  floors.  The  owner  of 
such  property  often  occupies  one  tenement  and  rents  the  other 
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two  or  three.  The  rents  average  about  $15.00  a  month.  The 
average  cottage  of  five  or  six  rooms,  with  water-closet  in  the 
cellar  and  a  very  small  amount  of  land,  rents  for  about  $10  or 
$12  a  month.  The  double  tenements  and  cottages  are  from  one 
to  two  miles  from  City  Hall  in  all  sections  of  the  city,  especially 
in  Centralville,  Pawtucketville  and  the  Highlands. 

In  the  list  of  tenements  which  follows,  the  prices  are  by 
the  month,  although  the  rents  are  paid  by  the  week.  In  tenement 
blocks  near  Davis  Square,  within  a  mile  of  City  Hall,  having  one 
main  entrance  for  two  to  six  suites  of  three  to  seven  rooms  each, 
the  rents  are  as  follows:  Three-room  suite,  with  four  to  six 
suites  to  entrance,  $7.15  to  $8.00;  three-room  suite,  two  suites  to 
entrance,  bath,  cold  water  only,  $8.00  to  $8.65 ;  three-room  suite, 
two  to  four  suites  to  entrance,  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  $11.50; 
four-room  suite,  six  suites  to  entrance,  $7.60  to  $10.20;  four- 
room  suite,  four  suites  to  entrance,  $10.80;  four-room  suite,  four 
suites  to  entrance,  bath,  cold  water  only,  $9.75  to  $10.20 ;  four  to 
five-room  suites,  four  suites  to  entrance,  bath,  hot  and  cold 
water,  $11.50  to  $12.40;  five  to  seven-room  suite,  two  suites  to 
entrance,  $10.20  to  $13.00.  A  double  house  near  Davis  Square, 
having  two  five-room  tenements  on  each  side  with  bath,  cold 
water  only,  rents  for  $9.10  to  $9.50  per  tenement. 

In  tenement  blocks  located  near  Appleton  Street,  within  half  a 
mile  of  City  Hall,  the  rents  are  as  follows  :  Single  rooms,  first  floor, 
water-closet  in  hall  on  same  floor,  $1.50  to  $2.00;  two-room  suite, 
water-closet  in  main  hall,  $4.75  to  $6.00;  three-room  suite,  six 
suites  to  main  entrance,  $10  to  $13 ;  three-room  suite,  sixteen 
suites  to  main  entrance,  water-closet  in  main  hall,  $9.10  to  $12.30. 

A  three-room  tenement  on  Crosby  Street,  near  Davis  Square, 
with  water-closet  common  to  two  families,  rents  for  $5.00;  a 
four  to  six-room  suite  on  Crosby  Street,  for  $7.50 ;  a  three-tene- 
ment house  with  five  to  seven  rooms  each,  $6.50  to  $7.60.  There 
are  blocks  with  four  to  five  rooms,  not  in  suite,  for  $7.15  to 
$7.60;  six  to  seven-room  tenement  in  block,  private  entrance,  for 
$12.00  to  $12.50.  There  is  an  eight-room  cottage  on  West 
Eleventh  Street,  Centralville,  a  mile  from  Merrimack  Square, 
for  $13.00;  a  seven-room  cottage  in  the  rear  of  Edson  Cemetery, 
with  some  fruit  trees  in  the  yard,  rents  for  $10.50.  The  land 
here  is  sandy  and  there  is  no  street  car  service  to  "Ayer  City," 
the  district  back  of  the  cemeteries.  A  double  house  at  Middlesex 
Village,  two  miles  from  Merrimack  Square,  with  seven  rooms 
on  each  side,  bath  and  cold  water  only,  rents  for  $10.00  per 
tenement. 
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One  real  estate  agent  reports  a  typical  tenement  of  four 
rooms  with  water-closet,  for  $8.00  a  month,  on  Sidney  Street, 
a  mile  from  Merrimack  Square.  In  Centralville,  tenements  of 
five  and  seven  rooms  with  water-closet,  but  no  bath,  rent  for 
$11.00  to  $12.00  a  month.  On  School  Street,  near  Branch  Street, 
within  a  mile  of  Merrimack  Square,  there  are  pleasant  tenements 
of  six  rooms,  with  water-closet,  bath  and  set  tubs,  for  $12.00 
and  $13.00.  There  are  good  cottages  of  six  or  seven  rooms,  con- 
veniently located  in  Centralville,  with  small  yard,  bath,  toilet, 
hot  water,  gas,  renting  for  $14  to  $18.  Two  cottages  of  eight 
rooms  each  on  Sixth  Avenue,  Pawtucketville,  rent  for  $12,  and 
two  tenement  houses  of  six  and  seven  rooms  for  $13.  Each 
cottage  has  a  bathroom,  water-closet  and  a  plot  of  land.  Cot- 
tages of  eight  rooms  each  in  Gershom  Avenue,  Sarah  Avenue, 
White  and  Endicott  Streets,  Pawtucketville,  have  sold  for 
$2200. 

The  most  usual  monthly  rentals  paid  for  accommodations  of 
a  working-class  character  are  as  follows :  For  four-room  tene- 
ments $5  to  $9;  five  rooms,  $7.00  to  $10.00;  six  rooms,  $9.00 
to  $12.00.  "The  level  of  rents  at  New  York  being  represented 
by  100,  the  rents  index  number  for  Lowell  is  52."  According 
to  the  Report  of  the  London  Board  of  Trade,  the  rents  in 
Lowell  are  next  to  the  lowest  in  the  twenty-eight  cities  in- 
vestigated. The  index  number  for  Muncie  is  44,  Fall  River  55, 
Providence  59,  Lawrence  64.  Notwithstanding  the  seemingly 
low  rates,  it  appears  in  the  chapter  on  the  Standard  of  Living 
that  the  rents  consume  at  least  twenty  per  cent  of  the  earnings 
of  the  husband  in  the   family. 

Unsanitary  dwellings  were  brought  to  public  notice  when 
the  Board  of  Health  in  1909  compiled  a  record  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  in  the  last  five  years,  and  the  startling  discovery 
was  made  that  certain  infected  tenements  were  breeding  the 
disease.  One  tenement  had  a  record  of  six  deaths  in  five  succes- 
sive families  in  this  tuberculosis  incubator.  This  showed  the 
absolute  necessity  of  protecting  people  against  themselves.  It 
became  necessary  at  once  to  inspect  the  tenements,  and  the 
Board  soon  found  itself  opposed  by  the  greed  of  certain  land- 
lords. It  found  in  one  instance  a  building  four  stories  high, 
housing  sixty  families.  Dirt,  darkness  and  dampness,  the  three 
worst  features  to  fight,  are  fostered  by  such  conditions.  It 
brought  about  some  improvements,  and  then  began  to  make  an 
inspection  after  each  death,  advising  the  family  how  to  disinfect 
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and  protect  itself  against  the  danger  of  a  spread  of  the  disease. 
It  has  advanced  still  another  step,  and  compelled  landlords  to 
put  their  property  into  a  safe  condition  following  such  deaths. 
There  is  great  need  of  hearty  public  support  in  such  work.  One 
landlord  said  in  cold  blood  that  property  of  this  sort  had  paid 
for  itself  within  five  years.  But  the  price  of  such  a  profit  was 
the  health  of  his  tenants. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  large  powers.  On  regulation  of 
sanitary  conditions  in  tenement  houses,  Section  Ji  of  Chapter 
LXXV  of  the  Revised  Laws  reads  as  follows :  "The  Board,  if 
satisfied  upon  examination  that  a  building,  tenement,  room  or 
cellar  in  its  town,  which  is  occupied  as  a  dwelling  place,  has  be- 
come, by  reason  of  the  number  of  occupants,  uncleanliness  or 
other  cause,  unfit  for  such  purpose,  and  is  liable  to  become  a 
nuisance  or  be  a  cause  of  sickness  to  the  occupants  or  to  the 
public,  may  issue  a  notice  in  writing  to  such  occupants  or  any  of 
them,  requiring  the  premises  to  be  put  into  a  cleanly  condition 
or  to  be  vacated,  within  such  time  as  the  Board  may  deem  reason- 
able. If  the  persons  so  notified  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  notice,  the  Board  may  cause  the  premises  to  be 
properly  cleansed  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  or  may  remove 
the  occupants  forcibly  and  close  up  the  premises,  which  shall 
not  be  again  occupied  as  a  dwelling  place  without  its  permis- 
sion in  writing.  If  the  owner  thereafter  occupies  or  knowingly 
permits  the  same  to  be  occupied  without  such  permission  in 
writing,  he  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars." 

Miss  Katherine  M.  Walsh,  the  head  nurse  employed  by  the 
District  Nursing  Department  of  the  Middlesex  Women's  Club, 
expressed  herself  forcibly  upon  the  conditions  she  found  in  her 
visits  during  the  past  year  among  the  sick  poor.  "I  have  been 
amazed,"  she  said,  "literally  stunned,  by  the  conditions  under 
which  many  people  live  in  Lowell.  It  is  confined  to  no  partic- 
ular locality ;  there  are  bad  conditions,  in  spots,  scattered  all 
over  the  city.  While  it  is  true  that  the  tenants  themselves  are 
not  always  as  particular  as  they  should  be,  yet  the  houses  they 
live  in  are  in  such  an  unwholesome,  unsanitary  condition  in 
many  instances,  that  even  when  the  people  have  started  in  with 
some  idea  of  cleanliness,  they  become  careless  as  conditions 
grow  worse,  and  do  as  their  neighbors  do." 

Besides  the  over-crowding,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  light 
and  air,  Miss  Walsh  found  many  things  that  might  be  remedied 
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by  a  little  conscientious  care  by  the  landlord.  Cellars  are  al- 
lowed to  go  unpurified  by  whitewash,  until  the  odor  from  them 
is  discernible  from  the  outside  of  the  building.  Then  there  are 
rotten  timbers,  casements  falling  with  decay,  and  a  general 
atmosphere  of  dampness  and  mouldiness  that  is  unwholesome. 
Moreover,  the  sanitary  provisions  are  often  in  wretched  condi- 
tion. Outside  water-closets,  sometimes  windowless,  connect 
with  the  houses ;  and  for  purposes  of  practical  economy,  the 
owner  of  the  property  occasionally  has  an  arrangement  by 
which  he  attends  to  the  flushing  himself,  once  or  twice  a  day, 
as  happens  to  be  convenient.  This  keeps  down  the  water  bill, 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  lower  the  tenement-house 
death-rate.  The  back  yards,  in  many  cases,  are  in  deplorable 
condition.  Rags,  ashes,  papers,  potato  parings,  all  are  dumped 
into  the  yard,  and  often  when  the  sink-drain  is  clogged,  the 
water  is  thrown  into  the  back  yard  until  cesspools  gather.  The 
only  place  to  hang  clothes  is  over  the  windows  of  another  tene- 
ment, and  this  practice  shuts  off  the  little  light  that  might 
otherwise  enter.  Open  garbage  barrels  in  the  back  yards  are 
another  menace. 

The  observations  of  the  district  nurse  are  correct.  Indeed, 
much  more  might  be  said  regarding  the  over-crowding,  the 
unsanitary  water-closets  in  the  basements  of  the  tenements,  the 
malodorous  privies  in  back  yards  with  no  sewer  connections, 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  water-closets  in  the  crowded  tene- 
ments by  men,  women  and  children,  the  absence  of  breathing 
spaces  in  the  congested  districts,  and  the  filthy  "corporation 
streets"  such  as  Tremont  Street,  that  are  muddy  or  dusty,  the 
common  receptacles  for  rubbish  and  refuse — poor  substitutes 
for  suitable  playgrounds  for  the  children.  The  property  owner 
should  be  compelled  to  keep  his  tenement  house  and  back  yard 
in  sanitary  condition.  If  this  is  imperative,  he  will  make  it 
possible  for  his  tenants  to  live  decently.  If  the  people  find  that 
they  must  observe  the  rules  laid  down  for  decent,  cleanly  living, 
they  will  do  so,  and  their  improved  surroundings  will  give  them 
encouragement  for  continued  effort. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  discontinued  the  system  of  district 
inspection  of  tenements.  In  its  place  the  inspectors  are  detailed 
for  definite  or  special  work.  In  February,  1910,  one  man  made 
an  important  house-to-house  inspection  of  the  several  streets 
included  in  the  Greek  quarter,  with  instructions  to  make  minute 
inquiries  into  questions  of  sanitation,  over-crowding  and  general 
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conditions.  The  Board  ordered  many  changes  in  that  section, 
closets  were  removed  from  the  basements  of  buildings  where  in 
.many  cases  they  afforded  the  only  sanitary  provision  for  several 
families  or  many  tenants.  It  also  instituted  the  practice  of  com- 
pulsory fumigation  of  premises  in  all  cases  of  tuberculosis.  In 
every  case  of  tuberculosis  that  is  discovered,  the  inspector  leaves 
with  the  family  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
entitled  "On  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  tuberculosis. " 
Special  attention  is  called  to  this  section :  "Wherever  a  member 
of  a  household  is  sick  with  tuberculosis,  have  the  other  members, 
especially  the  children,  examined.  Meanwhile  keep  young  chil- 
dren away  from  the  patient  and  from  the  room  or  rooms  in  which 
the  patient  stays.  Allow  no  nurse  or  caretaker  who  has  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  to  be  employed  about  the  children. 

"The  bedrooms  are,  as  far  as  health  is  concerned,  the  most 
important  rooms  in  the  house.  Here  children  spend  about  half 
their  lives.  These  rooms  should  be  kept  clean  and  well  aired. 
The  windows  should  be  opened  wide  several  times  a  day.  If 
possible,  sunny  rooms  should  be  used  for  bedrooms,  and  the 
windows  kept  partly  open  at  night  to  insure  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fresh  air.  The  patient's  bed  linen  and  underclothing  should 
be  boiled,  and  the  blankets  hung  out  of  doors  on  every  sunny 
day. 

"Beware  of  danger  from  drinking  cups  and  other  dishes ; 
you  should  either  provide  a  separate  set  of  dishes  for  the 
patient,  or  require  the  greatest  care  to  be  taken  to  boil  all  those 
which  he  has  used. 

"Carefully  clean  and  disinfect  all  rooms  which  you  are  to 
occupy  where  persons  with  tuberculosis  have  been  housed. 
Rooms  should  be  made  as  bare  as  possible  of  furnishings  which 
cannot  easily  be  cleaned.  Handling  dirty  and  soiled  carpets 
imparts  danger  to  others.  Carpets  should  be  dampened  before 
removing  them,  and  all  dirt  should  be  kept  moist.  Walls  and 
all  woodwork,  including  floors,  should  be  scrubbed  with  a  hot 
solution  of  washing  soda.  Ceilings  should  be  re-whitened  and 
walls  re-papered  and  painted. 

"Do  not  occupy  immediately  a  house  in  which  tuberculous 
persons  have  been  living,  without  first  cleaning  and  properly 
disinfecting  the  house  or  such  parts  thereof  as  have  been  fre- 
quented by  the  sick.  The  germs  probably  do  not  live  after  six 
months,  and  some  of  them  will  be  destroyed  before  that  time." 
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Because  so  many  corporations  have  disposed  of  their  tene- 
ment houses  and  because  of  the  large  influx  of  immigrants 
from  the  far  East,  housing  conditions,  especially  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  have  grown  worse.  Meanwhile,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  improvement,  as  shown  by  the  example  set  by  the  Shaw 
Hosiery  in  the  erection  of  its  beautiful  new  dormitory.  Some 
modern  blocks  have  been  erected  by  private  parties.  Such  a 
block  is  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Bridge  Streets. 

Many  of  the  families  that  once  occupied  the  corporation  tene- 
ments have  moved  into  the  suburbs  where  they  have  small  cottage 
houses  with  a  yard,  so  that,  although  conditions  in  the  center  of 
the  city  have  grown  worse,  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  some 
improvement  through  the  building  of  these  homes  by  the  Amer- 
ican, Irish,  and  French  people,  and  to  some  extent,  lately,  by  the 
Portuguese  and  Greeks.  The  electric  cars,  which  run  frequently 
and  rapidly  to  all  sections  of  the  city,  have  extended  its  borders, 
and  many  of  the  people  who  once  were  tenants  are  now  house- 
holders ;  but  the  service  of  the  electric  cars  might  be  still  further 
extended  and  improved  with  profit. 

Life  in  a  block  or  large  tenement  house  has  its  advantage 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  home  is  nearly  always  near  the 
heart  of  the  city.  For  a  family  with  no  children,  the  block  may 
seem  preferable  to  a  single  house,  but  the  city  is  not  well  pro- 
vided with  such  blocks,  with  modern  improvements.  There  is 
the  Varnum  Block  on  Bridge  Street,  built  in  1892,  with  stores 
on  the  ground  floor,  which  houses  comfortably  about  twenty 
small,  families.  The  tenements  are  in  suites  of  two,  three  and 
four  rooms.  The  building  is  well  ventilated  and  is  in  many 
respects  ideal.  The  rents  are  not  high  and  it  is  within  easy 
reach  of  Merrimack  Square,  the  center  of  the  city. 

The  ideal  plan  would  be  a  little  cottage  for  each  family. 
There  are  about  thirty  cottages  near  the  corner  of  West  Sixth 
and  Coburn  Streets  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Viles  and 
owned  by  his  sons,  Dr.  C.  A.  Viles  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Viles  of 
Lowell.  They  rent  on  the  average  for  $12  a  month  and  the 
tenants  are  largely  operatives  in  the  mills.  The  rents  are  sat- 
isfactory to  the  owners  and  tenants  alike.  Each  cottage  con- 
tains seven  rooms,  including  parlor,  sitting-room,  dining-room, 
kitchen  and  three  bedrooms.  In  addition  there  is  a  pantry, 
which  one  of  the  tenants  described  as  "almost  as  large  as  a 
bedroom."  There  is  plenty  of  room  here,  no  cramping,  and 
every  cottage  has  a  small  yard,  a  breathing  place  for  the  chil- 
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dren.  One  forgets  he  is  near  the  heart  of  the  city,  for  it  is 
quiet  as  a  village  street.  The  schools,  mills,  workshops, 
churches,  stores  and  places  of  entertainment  are  within  easy 
walking  distance.  These  homes  are  almost  ideal.  The  rent  is 
moderate,  the  house  convenient,  the  style  attractive,  and  the 
location  particularly  fortunate. 

While  some  of  the  immigrants,  especially  those  who  have 
been  here  several  years,  have  become  householders  and  owners 
of  real  estate,  the  great  majority  of  them  do  not  own  their  own 
homes,  and  the  population  lacks  stability  and  permanency.  The 
city  treasurer  reports  that  there  are  25,118  assessed  polls,  while 
the  total  number  of  taxpayers  on  personal  property  and  real 
estate  is  10,031.  The  number  of  resident  individual  taxpayers  is 
7061 ;  non-resident  individual  taxpayers,  710;  resident  firms,  trus- 
tees and  executors,  21 13;  non-resident,  147;  corporations,  147; 
national  banks,  5 ;  those  paying  only  poll-taxes,  20,490.  The 
number  of  houses  taxed  is  19,778.  There  are  only  7061  resi- 
dent individual  taxpayers,  and  only  4628  poll-tax  payers  out  of 
25,118  (or  about  one-sixth)  pay  taxes  on  real  estate.  The 
national  census  of  1900  showed  that  22.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  houses  were  owned  by  the  occupants  either  free  or 
subject  to  mortgage  or  other  charges,  but  the  larger  proportion 
of  these  owners  were  not  of  the  wage-earning  class. 

While  there  are  so  few  householders  in  the  city,  the  reports 
from  the  savings  banks  show  that,  the  foreigners  are  saving  their 
money.  Nearly  all  the  foreigners  send  sums  of  money  to  their 
native  land  to  support  friends  and  relatives  there,  or  to  bring 
them  to  Lowell.  Fifteen  years  ago  several  Greeks  came  to 
Lowell,  found  work,  saved  their  money  to  bring  relatives  here, 
and  the  population  has  steadily  grown  to  its  present  large 
proportion. 

As  the  Irish  and  French  have  invested  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Lowell  real  estate  for  homes  and  rentals,  it  may  be 
that  the  newer  peoples  from  the  Orient  will  do  the  same.  In- 
deed, the  Greeks  have  already  shown  gratifying  signs  of  this 
permanent  interest  in  the  city.  They  have  built  a  beautiful 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  Byzantine  style,  costing  over  $50,000, 
on  Lewis  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  Greek  section. 

It  is  a  sign  of  an  unhealthy  condition  when  the  great  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  whatever  may  be  the  reasons,  are 
not  landholders  and  householders  in  one  form  or  another.  If 
every  citizen  had  a  real  and  monetary  interest  in  the  land  of  the 


52 — Photograph  39.    Model  Cottages,  Fulton  and  West  Sixth  Streets 


53 — Photograph  40.     Varnum  Block,  Bridge  and  Sixth  Streets 
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city,  if  the  head  of  every  family  had  a  plot  of  land  however  small, 
and  a  homestead  however  humble,  what  a  transformation  in 
politics,'  streets  and  health,  and  in  housing  conditions  there  would 
be !  Land  is  cheap  in  the  city.  Within  a  radius  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  Merrimack  Square  and  the  post  office,  desirable  land, 
not  far  from  the  electric  cars,  can  be  bought  for  from  three  to 
five  cents  a  square  foot.  The  many  do  not  want  it.  The  few  who 
nave  the  money  wait,  watch,  bide  their  time  and  join  land  to  land, 
house  to  house,  raise  rents  and  increase  the  number  of  tenants ; 
so  that  the  house  that  once  had  the  privacy  of  a  home  becomes 
the  domicile  of  two  to  six  families.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  land,  to  get  a  lower  tax-rate,  to  have  better 
public  officials,  better  streets,  better  sewers,  better  housing  con- 
ditions, is  for  more  men  to  become  owners  of  land.  More  homes 
are  needed.  If  instead  of  one  householder  in  ten,  the  majority 
became  householders,  paying  more  than  a  $2.00  tax-rate,  a 
deeper  interest  would  be  taken  in  civic  affairs  and  conditions 
would  be  vastly  improved. 

The  solution  for  Lowell  lies  in  the  building  of  small,  com- 
fortable cottages.  There  is  abundance  of  room  for  such  ex- 
pansion. Meanwhile,  some  of  the  old  wooden  houses,  which 
have  stood  for  more  than  threescore  years  and  ten,  should  give 
way  to  modern  buildings  with  sanitary  conditions.  Much  can 
be  done  in  this  direction  by  men  of  public  spirit  who  will  be 
satisfied  with  a  return  of  four  or  five  per  cent  on  their  money. 

It  is  seen  that  housing  conditions  in  Lowell  are  of  a  complex 
nature  because  of  the  large  foreign  immigration,  the  transfer 
of  many  of  the  corporation  boarding-houses  to  real  estate 
agents,  and  the  crowding  of  the  foreigners  into  these  and  other 
houses  in  the  center  of  the  city.  The  change  from  outdoor  life 
to  the  crowded  conditions  in  the  mills  and  the  tenements  makes 
the  housing  conditions  in  the  city  a  serious  problem. 


CHAPTER  IV 
HEALTH 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  examination  into  the  health 
statistics  of  Lowell,  with  comparison  of  the  tendency  to  disease, 
respectively,  of  descendants  of  immigrants  which  comprise  the 
citizenship,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  so  divide  the  tabulated 
returns  of  death,  that  the  death-rate  of  each  group  of  such 
descendants  should  be  tabulated  separately,  with  reference  to 
the  age  of  the  decedent,  regardless  of  sex.  Therefore,  the 
total  deaths  in  each  group  were  divided  into  four  sections,  to 
wit :  those  under  six  years  of  age ;  from  six  to  twelve  years 
inclusive ;  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  inclusive ;  all  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  classed  as  adults. 

The  causes  of  death  were  ascertained  with  reference  to  five 
principal  classes,  to  wit : 

1.  Diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  system,  including  all  affec- 
tions of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  with  their  adnexa,  together 
with  non-venereal  diseases  of  the  genital  organs  of  both  sexes, 
except  malignant  tumor  or  cancer  of  the  female  genital  organs. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  including  all  affections 
of  the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels,  with  their  adnexa. 

3.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  including  all  affections 
of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  the  organs  of  sense  and  locomo- 
tion, together  with  all  forms  of  paralysis,  epilepsy,  tetanus, 
chorea,  hysteria  and  convulsions  of  children. 

4.  Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  including  all  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  and  the  cardiac  cavity,  of  the  arteries,  veins 
and  lymphatic  system. 

5.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  including  all  affec- 
tions of  the  air  passages  of  the  nose,  throat,  trachea,  bronchial 
tubes  and  the  lungs,  except  phthisis  and  diphtheria,  which  were 
tabulated  separately. 

Certain  specific  diseases,  for  better  convenience  of  compar- 
ison, which  have  reference  to  some  one  of  these  five  principal 
classes,   and  which   are  prevalent  causes   of  death  in  the  com- 
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munity,  were  also  tabulated,  with  reference  to  the  deaths  occur- 
ring in  each  group  of  descendants,  in  each  age  section,  such  as 
phthisis,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  cancer,  smallpox,  measles 
and  diphtheria  (including  croup).  Deaths  from  other  causes, 
which  include  those  incident  to  accident,  suicide,  old  age,  and 
certain  obscure  causes,  such  as  dropsy,  sudden  death,  compli- 
cations of  parturition,  and  other  ill-defined  or  non-specified 
causes  of  death,  as  abscess,  carbuncle  or  anthrax,  with  reference 
to  the  age  and  descent  of  the  decedent,  were  recorded  in  a 
separate  column.  In  some  instances,  where  occasion  seems  to 
warrant,  mention  is  made  of  deaths  from  other  diseases,  some 
of  which  are  included  generally  in  some  one  of  the  five  prin- 
cipal classes. 

In  determining  the  descent  of  the  decedent,  reference  was 
had,  (1)  To  the  nationality  of  the  parents  when  stated,  and, 
(2)  To  the  birthplace  of  the  decedent.  If  the  parents  were 
foreigners  of  differing  nationalities,  the  decedent  was  classed 
as  descended  through  the  father.  If  one  parent  was  of  native 
stock  (American),  and  one  of  foreign  birth,  the  descent  of  the 
decedent  was  deemed  that  of  the  parent  of  foreign  birth,  thus 
always  keeping  in  view  the  admixture  of  foreign  blood.  If 
the  birthplace  of  the  parents  was  not  stated,  reference  was  had 
to  the  birthplace  of  the  decedent,  as  well  as  to  his  name.  If 
his  race  was  clearly  indicated  by  his  name,  he  was  classed 
therewith  regardless  of  his  place  of  birth. 

It  was  only  after  careful  consideration  that  the  system  of 
tabulation  above  mentioned  was  adopted,  as  best  tending  to 
disclose  facts  and  data  from  which  intelligent  conclusions  might 
be  drawn  as  to  the  comparative  disease-resisting  ability  of  the 
several  racial  groups,  when  considered  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  each  group  to  the  total  population  in  any 
given  period.  All  the  facts,  statements  and  figures  herein  con- 
tained were  taken  from  official  returns  of  births  and  deaths,  as 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk,  as  well  as  from  official 
reports  of  the  board  of  health,  the  city  physician,  and  other 
official  and  authoritative  sources  of  vital  statistics,  in  the  city  of 
Lowell.1 

In  1850,  according  to  the  national  census,  the  population  of 
Lowell  was  33,383.  While  there  are  no  reliable  data  at  hand, 
from  which  the  numbers  of  the   several   racial   groups  may  be 

1  The  facts  were  gathered  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Quincy  C.  Bird,  of 
Reading,   Mass. 
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computed,  it  is  certain  that  there  were  few  people  of  any  foreign 
parentage,  other  than  English,  Irish  and  Scotch,  in  Lowell  at 
this  period.  There  are  only  two  deaths  recorded  outside  these 
groups  of  any  foreign  parentage,  to  wit :  one  of  Italian  and  one 
of  Russian  parentage.  All  those  of  Canadian  parentage,  whose 
deaths  are  recorded,  are  of  the  Canadian-English  people.  The 
death-rate  for  the  whole  city  was  14.74  per  thousand.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  the  death-rate  for  each  nationality,  but  it 
appears  that  55.89  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths  was  among  the 
natives  and  37.8  per  cent  among  the  Irish.  The  natives  lost 
less  than  their  proportion  of  the  deaths  from  phthisis,  diseases 
of  the  digestive  and  nervous  systems,  and  more  from  typhoid 
affections,  diseases  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  systems 
(including  pneumonia)   and  "other  causes." 

In  i860,  the  population  of  Lowell,  as  ascertained  by  the 
national  census,  was  36,827.  The  records  are  silent  as  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  several  racial  groups  to  each  other, 
or  to  the  total  population.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
Canadian-French  people  were  increasing  in  numbers,  as  they 
appear  in  the  records  to  a  greater  extent.  It  is  probable  that 
the  native  stock  was  still  in  the  majority,  although  the  Irish  had 
gained  in  numbers  through  immigration  and  natural  increase, 
and  other  immigrants  had  come  to  some  extent. 

The  records  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk  show  720  deaths 
for  the  year  i860.  Owing  to  manifest  errors  in  the  record,  it 
is  difficult  to  separate,  with  absolute  accuracy,  the  several  points 
of  our  inquiry.  For  example,  the  records  show  720  deaths,  in- 
cluding still-born  infants.  In  his  annual  report,  the  city  clerk 
states  the  number  to  be  720,  exclusive  of  still-born  infants.  In 
many  cases,  the  cause  of  death  is  stated  with  palpable  error; 
as  when  a  person  sixty-eight  years  of  age  is  recorded  as  having 
died  of  infantile  debility;  a  still-born  infant,  as  having  died  of 
smallpox,  or  some  other  disease.  These  errors  were  evidently 
caused  by  carelessness  in  copying  the  returns.  By  careful  scru- 
tiny of  the  record,  a  practically  correct  abstract  may  be  made. 
The  death-rate  for  the  city  was  19.54,  an  increase  of  4.81  per 
thousand  over  1850.  The  natives  lost  less  than  39.58  per  cent 
(their  proportion  of  the  total  deaths)  from  phthisis,  diseases  of 
the  digestive  system  (including  pneumonia),  but  a  greater  per- 
centage from  typhoid  affections,  scarlet  fever,  diseases  of  the 
genito-urinary  organs,  the  nervous  system,  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem    (including    heart    disease),    cancer    and    "other    causes." 
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Exactly  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  Irish  who  lost  above  50.55 
per  cent  (their  proportion  of  the  total  deaths)  from  the  former 
diseases  and  below  for  the  latter.  From  1850  to  i860  the  deaths 
in  the  native  group  decreased  from  55.89  per  cent  of  the  total 
deaths  to  39.58  per  cent,  while  they  increased  in  the  Irish  group 
from  37.80  per  cent  of  the  total  to  50.55  per  cent. 

The  population  in  1870,  according  to  the  national  census, 
was  40,928;  but  we  are  still  unable  to  compare  the  percentage 
of  mortality  in  the  respective  groups.  The  death-rate  was  23.26 
per  thousand,  an  increase  of  8.52  over  1850,  and  of  3.71  over 
i860.  The  ninety-two  deaths  among  the  French-Canadians,  out 
of  the  total  of  952,  serves  to  show  the  rapid  coming  of  these  peo- 
le  in  ten  years.  Of  the  seventy  deaths  from  cholera  infantum, 
by  far  the  largest  number  were  among  the  Irish,  who  continue  to 
show  their  tendency  of  the  two  former  decades  to  phthisis  and 
pneumonia. 

Smallpox  was  epidemic  in  1871,  the  first  case  being  that  of 
a  child  of  an  immigrant  family,  who  came  to  Lowell  in  Decem- 
ber, 1870.  The  death  was  reported  as  measles,  there  being  an 
evident  purpose  to  conceal  the  real  cause.  A  "wake"  was  held 
one  or  more  nights  over  the  dead  child,  and  many  persons  were 
thus  exposed.  When  the  facts  became  known  to  the  health 
authorities,  every  means  was  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  but  it  became  epidemic  and  caused  164  deaths,  of  which 
115  were  among  the  Irish. 

In  1875,  the  population  of  Lowell,  as  ascertained  by  the 
state  census,  was  49,668.  No  enumeration  was  made  of  the 
several  racial  groups,  according  to  parentage ;  but,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  nativity  of  the  population,  we  find  that  those  of 
English  birth  numbered  2331,  or  4.7  per  cent  of  the  total; 
Irish,  10,619,  or  21.3  per  cent;  French-Canadians,  3780,  or 
7.2  per  cent;  Scotch  597,  or  1.2  per  cent;  native,  23,361,  or 
65.6  per  cent.  Of  the  212  deaths  from  phthisis  and  tubercular 
affections,  120  were  those  of  Irish  parentage,  or  nearly  52  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  Of  the  207  deaths  from  diseases  of  the 
digestive  system,  105  were  from  cholera  infantum:  Irish,  53; 
native,  31 ;  French-Canadian,  10.  There  were  58  deaths  from 
pneumonia,  of  which  the  Irish  furnished  31  and  the  natives,  22. 

Beginning  with  1880,  we  find  the  death-rate  for  the  various 
racial  groups,  because  the  United  States  census  gives  the  figures 
not  only  for  the  foreign-born,  but  for  foreign  parentage  of 
native-born.     Herewith  follow  tables  showing  the  population  of 
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Lowell  by  races  through  foreign  parentage,  the  racial  death- 
rate,  and  the  racial  death-rate  by  the  various  age  periods,  from 
1880  to   1909. 

q6 — Table  ii.    Racial  Death-rate  by  Age  Periods 


Rate  Per  1,000 


No.  of  Deaths  to  Racial  Population 


Population 


Ages 
i-5 


Ages 
6-12 


Ages 
13-18 


Ages 
over  18 


Total 


ENGLISH 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1905 

1909 

IRISH 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1905 

1909 

FRENCH 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1905 

1909 

NATIVE 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1905 

1909 


4,688 
8,940 

io,999 
12,803 
14,010 
15,342 
15,500 


22,356 

23,963 
26,290 
27,264 
28,347 
27,136 
28,000 


9,967 

8,389 

15,137 

17,683 

22,449 

19,549 
20,000 


21,818 
21,002 
21,588 
22,740 
20,974 
23,647 
24,000 


14.73 
6.22 
6.27 
7.8i 
5.42 
4.88 
4.58 


9.71 
7.68 
5.63 
8.11 

4-55 
4.86 
4.78 


16.25 
20.51 
17.83 
21.15 
13.94 
15.65 
14-45 


6.96 

3-33 
2.69 
4.62 
3.10 
3-59 
3.25 


.84 
.25 
.82 
•  32 
A3 
.20 
.26 


1.65 
1. 21 
•49 
-77 
•35 
.22 
.26 


1.80 
.95 
•  79 

1.02 
.36 
.26 
.25 


.09 
•99 

•  57 
.26 

•34 
.09 

•  13 


.20 
.58 

•  76 
•92 
.25 

•  55 
.22 


•  30 
.83 

1. 14 

1. 13 

•  57 
.56 
.15 


12.79 

6.67 

12.91 

7-73 
11. o5 

9.58 
10.39 


12.08 

13.77 
20.39 
16.42 
16.51 
18.53 
16.56 


8.03 
15.14 
17.70 
10.29 

9.13 
10.43 

9-30 


9-25 
11. 17 
I5.7I 
10.02 
14.19 
10.19 
10.67 


28.78 
13.64 

23.54 
16.01 
17.12 
14.99 
15.29 


24.64 
23.24 
27.27 
26.22 
21.66 
24.16 
21.82 


26.38 
37-43 
37.46 
33-59 
24.00 
26.90 
24.15 


16.62 
15.92 
19.30 
15.08 
17.97 
14.04 
14.21 


In  1880  the  census  of  Lowell  was  taken  by  enumeration  dis- 
tricts, the  city  having  been  divided  into  twenty-six  parts  for  that 
purpose.  The  census  of  each  district  was  obtained  from  official 
sources,  and  the  compiler  of  the  table  hereto  appended  is  en- 
abled to  give  the  population,  number  of  deaths,  and  the  death- 
rates  in  each  district. 
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57 — Table  12.     Population  and  Deaths  in  1880  by  Districts 


WARDS 

Districts 

Population  in 
June  1,  1S80 

Deaths  in  1880 

Deaths  in  each 
1000  in  1880 

One   

1 
2 

3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

2,529 
2,470 
2,086 
2,190 
2,441 

52 
37 
67 
48 
95 

299 

30 
41 
53 
50 

174 

64 
25 
49 
27 
31 

196 

36 
38 
27 
35 

136 

103 
83 
5i 
40 

277 

62 
24 
4i 
39 

166 

38 
20 

6 

20.56 

14.97 
32.II 
21   91 

38.87 

Two 

II,7l6 

1,801 
2,482 
2,505 
2,204 

25.52 
16.65 

16.51 
21.15 
22.68 

8,992 

2,212 
1,721 

2,195 
1,788 

2,177 

19-35 
28.93 

14.52 
22.32 
15.08 
14.23 

Four 

10,093 

2,302 
2,189 
2,146 
2,226 

19-42 
15.63 

17.35 
12.58 
I5.7I 

Five 

8,863 

3,477 
2,754 
2,511 
2,163 

15.34 
29.62 

30.13 
20.31 
18.48 

Six 

10,905 

2,788 
1,826 
1,824 
2,478 

8,916 

25.40 
22.22 

13.M 
22.47 

15.73 

St.  John's  Hospital.. 

Other  Institutions, 
drowned,  accidental, 
not  located,  etc 

18.61 

59,485 

1,312 

22.05 
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Referring  to  the  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  Ward  One, 
District  2,  north  of  Merrimack  Street  and  west  of  Suffolk  Canal, 
including  the  houses  of  the  Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills  and  the 
Lawrence  Manufacturing  Company,  the  population  in  June, 
1880,  was  2470;  the  deaths  were  37,  or  14.97  per  thousand,  a 
very  low  rate.  In  District  5,  Adams  and  Cabot  Streets,  the 
population  was  2441  ;  the  deaths  were  95,  or  38.87  per  thousand, 
over  two  and  one-half  times  as  large.  This  district  includes 
what  is  called  the  "Acre,"  and  is  very  densely  populated.  Dis- 
trict 3,  Ward  One,  with  a  death-rate  of  32.11  per  thousand  is 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  District  19,  Ward  Five,  territory 
north  of  Merrimack  Street  and  west  of  Cabot  Street,  including 
"Little  Canada,"  also  shows  a  high  death-rate.  Here  the  popu- 
lation was,  in  1880,  3477;  the  deaths  103,  or  29.62  per  thousand. 
Indeed,  in  the  most  congested  section  of  that  district  the  death- 
rate  was  over  forty-seven  to  the  thousand. 

The  district  known  as  "Little  Canada"  is  thus  described  in 
the  State  Board  of  Health  report  for  1880:  "Its  area  is  less  than 
two  acres;  its  population,  according  to  the  census  just  taken  is 
1076  souls,  who  live  in  twenty-four  tenement  houses.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  are  one  unfinished  tenement  house,  five  stables,  eight 
carriage  and  woodsheds,  one  bake-house  and  sixteen  privies  or 
slop-hoppers.  The  one  tenement  house,  yet  unfinished,  is  in  con- 
struction of  the  worst  pattern,  the  ground  floor  of  one  entire  end 
of  the  building  being  occupied  by  privies,  built  into  the  house,  and 
having  sleeping-rooms  overhead.  The  buildings  are,  most  of 
them,  three  stories  or  less  in  height,  and  are  so  close  together 
that  it  is  difficult  to  pass  between  them. 

"There  are  others  (and  with  windows,  too)  so  near  on  the 
side  next  to  the  neighboring  building,  that  a  person  cannot  pass 
between;  where  the  eaves  overlap,  and  the  rooms  are  dark 
at  3  p.  m.  One  of  the  newest  buildings  in  "Little  Canada," 
a  huge,  three-story,  flat-roof  caravansary,  206  x  44  feet,  has  a 
population  of  396  persons.  Every  tenement  in  this  building 
(four  rooms,  usually,  except  the  end  ones)  has  two  dark  rooms, 
lighted  by  high,  small  windows  into  the  kitchen  only ;  and  totally 
dark,  unventilated  rooms  are  not  infrequent,  through  the  entire 
district." 

In  quoting  the  above  report,  the  Board  of  Health  of  Lowell, 
in  its  report  for  1882,  says:  "The  average  cubic  feet  of  air 
provided  for  each  occupant  will  not  much  exceed  200  feet ; 
whereas,  the  lowest  estimate  for  good  health  is  from  500  to  600 
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feet.  When  these  tenements  are  fully  occupied,  it  makes  the 
densest  population  in  the  United  States,  except  a  district  in  Ward 
Four,  New  York  City.  No  fact  in  the  history  of  sickness  or 
reports  of  mortality  is  better  established  than  that  such  tenements 
and  districts  are  the  hotbeds  of  disease,  especially  in  summer." 

"In  1880,  out  of  a  total  of  13 12,  664  deaths  were  reported 
under  five  years  of  age,  more  than  half.  A  few  died  in  good 
families,  living  in  healthy  localities,  but  the  majority  died  in 
tenement  houses  and  in  unwholesome  quarters,  in  narrow  streets 
and  alleys,  in  small  courts  and  back  yards,  in  places  where  sani- 
tary laws  are  grossly  violated.  Many  of  these  innocents  died 
from  lack  of  nourishment,  care,  cleanliness  and  pure  air.  The 
deaths  of  some  were  occasioned  by  the  intemperate  habits  of 
parents ;  of  others,  by  the  neglect  of  mothers  working  in  the 
mill ;  and  others  still,  after  a  feeble  existence  of  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  died  from  inherited  diseases." 

Speaking  of  the  district  of  "Little  Canada,"  in  his  report  for 
1880,  Dr.  E.  W.  Trueworthy,  city  physician,  says:  "Were  it 
not  for  the  fearful  mortality  from  this  locality,  our  death-rate 
would  be  quite  satisfactory.  In  1880,  besides  the  work  done 
by  members  of  the  board,  there  was  little  accomplished,  except 
the  collection  of  a  small  amount  of  ashes  by  a  couple  of  teams. 
At  that  time  no  swill  was  collected,  and  there  were  no  perman- 
ent inspectors  of  nuisances,  plumbing  or  tenement.  This  meant 
that  each  householder  dumped  his  garbage  where  it  might  form 
a  nuisance  for  some  one  else,  or,  that  a  farmer  collected  it  to 
feed  to  cows,  and  returned  it  to  the  city  in  the  form  of  swill 
milk. 

"In  1880,  unless  special  complaint  was  made,  the  poor  man's 
landlord  continued  to  use  his  galvanized  iron  soil-pipe  without 
traps,  and  allowed  his  vaults  to  overflow  or  leak.  Back  alleys 
were  not  cleaned.  Measles,  croup  and  typhoid  fever  were  not 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Health,  nor  were  measures  taken  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever.  No  houses 
were  placarded,  nor  was  routine  disinfection  done  after  con- 
tagious diseases.  Milk  was  largely  below  the  standard.  Swill 
was  usually  fed  to  cows,  and  was  carried  through  the  streets 
of  the  city  in  improper  receptacles.  In  1880,  there  was  no  office 
open  throughout  business  hours,  to  which  complaint  could  be 
made." 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  1880,  is  found  the 
following:  "The  privy  vault  system  of  our  city  is  in  the  worst 
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possible  condition.  Hundreds  of  these  vaults  are  old  and  decayed. 
The  contents  of  many  of  them  have  leaked  out  into  the  ground 
until  the  earth  about  them  is  thoroughly  saturated,  and  has  become 
a  source  of  the  most  poisonous  miasma.  How  long  this  contami- 
nation can  continue  without  serious  results,  is  only  a  question 
of  time.  .  .  . 

"During  the  last  year,  more  than  six  hundred  children  under 
five  years  of  age  have  died,  nearly  one-half  of  the  deaths  that 
have  occurred  during  the  year  in  the  city. 

"Many  of  these  deaths,  no  doubt,  have  been  caused  by  the 
poisonous  gas  and  miasma  arising  from  the  saturated  earth  in 
places  where  a  very  large  portion  of  the  children  of  our  city 
are  compelled  to  live. 

"Early  in  the  summer  the  board  petitioned  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  to  lay  sewers  in  several  streets  in  that  portion  of  the 
city  known  as  'Little  Canada,'  for  the  purpose  of  giving  that 
locality  more  complete  drainage,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  them  of  the  almost  unbearable  privy  nuisance  that 
exists  there." 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  existing  con- 
ditions among  the  working  and  mill  people  in  1880  left  much 
to  be  desired.  The  death-rate  was  22.06  per  thousand,  an  in- 
crease of  1.53  over  1875. 

The  death-rate  in  1880  for  the  English  seems  high  at  28.78 
per  thousand,  and  especially  for  phthisis  at  4.90.  This  is  prob- 
ably because  the  census  does  not  carefully  differentiate  the 
English  stock  coming  from  Canada,  from  the  French-Canadian. 
The  same  difficulty  appears  in  1890,  with  a  death-rate  of  23.54 
per  thousand  and  4.64  for  phthisis,  because  the  census  does  not 
differentiate  carefully  the  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  Provinces.  All  other  years  show  a  death-rate  of 
from  13.64  in  1885  to  17.12  in  1900.  The  average  for  the  period 
from  1880  to  1909  is  18.48,  including  the  high  rates  in  1880 
and  1890.  The  Irish  show  a  death-rate  of  24.64  per  thousand : 
phthisis  5.94,  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  3.04,  and  of  the 
respiratory  system  3.09,  as  compared  with  the  native  group, 
with  2.24  per  thousand  for  phthisis,  1.97  for  the  digestive 
system  and  2. 11  for  the  respiratory  system.  The  French- 
Canadians  appeared  in  large  numbers  in  1880,  and  continued  to 
increase  rapidly  thereafter.  Their  death-rate  for  the  year  is 
26.38  per  thousand,  due  especially  to  the  large  number  of  deaths 
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of  children.  The  rate  of  6.52  per  thousand  for  deaths  from 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system  is  high  as  compared  with  the 
Irish  at  3.27  and  the  native  at  1.97. 

The  population  of  Lowell  in  1885  by  the  state  census  was 
64,107,  of  which  the  native  group  furnished  21,002;  English 
(including  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Provinces),  8940; 
Irish,  23,963;  French-Canadians,  8389;  "others,"  1813.  The 
total  deaths  were  1328.  The  death-rate  was  20.7  per  thousand, 
a  decrease  of  1.36  over  1880.  The  death-rate  per  thousand  was 
for  the  English  racial  group,  13.64;  native,  15.92;  Irish,  23.24; 
French-Canadians,  37.43.  The  Irish  rate  was  high  for  phthisis 
at  4.55,  and  for  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  at  3.21.  The 
French-Canadian  was  high  for  diseases  of  the  digestive  system 
at  11.09  and  for  the  respiratory  system  at  5.00.  This  high 
death-rate  is  again  due  chiefly  to  the  large  number  of  deaths  of 
children  in  "Little  Canada."  The  large  proportion  of  deaths 
from  zymotic  diseases  among  the  foreign  racial  groups  is  at- 
tributed to  the  lack  of  sanitary  precautions  and  careless  methods 
of  living,  either  from  inherent  indifference  or  from  forced  con- 
ditions of  housing,  owing  to  small  earnings  and  consequent  in- 
ability to  provide  improved  surroundings.  Indeed,  from  a 
careful  examination  of  the  mortality  statistics  for  ten  years,  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  reduction  of  deaths  from 
zymotic  diseases,  whereas  in  the  state  they  were  reduced  almost 
one-quarter  in  the  course  of  ten  years. 

In  his  report  for  1887,  the  city  physician  states  what,  in  his 
opinion,  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  high  death-rate  in  Lowell.  He 
says:  "A  very  large  portion  of  our  population  is  at  work  in  the 
mills,  enduring,  in  the  winter  while  at  work,  a  high  temperature, 
then  exposing  themselves  to  a  zero  temperature  returning  to 
their  homes,  and  often  finding  a  cold,  damp  house  to  eat  and 
sleep  in.  Such  changes  of  temperature  by  those  who  leave 
their  work  tired  and  worn  out  with  their  day's  labor,  are  sure 
to  bring  disaster  in  some  of  the  feebler  ones.  Then,  again,  the 
younger  children,  left  at  home  for  the  day,  perhaps  with  an  in- 
sufficiency of  food  and  warmth,  many  of  them,  succumb  to 
the  inevitable. 

"There  has  also  been  a  large  influx,  during  the  past  few 
years  from  different  parts  of  our  own  country,  as  well  as  from 
foreign  countries.  Many  of  these  persons  are  not  sufficiently 
robust  to  stand  the  strain  of  acclimatization,  and  they  fall  by 
the  way.     Others,  who  were  strong  and  robust  when  they  came 
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from  their  rural  homes,  being-  confined  in  the  small  tenement 
blocks  of  the  city,  are  attacked  by  diseases  of  various  kinds  and 
perish.  Now,  of  this  class,  there  is  a  large  number  gathered, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  more  densely  populated  districts  of  the 
city.  They  are  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  and  unsanitary 
influences,  perhaps  where  sewers  and  drains  are  defective  and 
filth  of  every  description  abounds.  Sometimes  ten  or  fifteen 
persons  may  be  found  crowded  together  in  one  small  tenement." 

In  1890,  the  population  of  Lowell,  by  the  national  census, 
was  77,696,  an  increase  of  13,589  from  1885.  There  were  21,588 
natives,  10,999  English,  26,290  Irish,  15,137  French-Canadian, 
and  3682  "others."  There  were  1959  deaths  that  year,  a  death- 
rate  of  25.21  per  thousand,  the  highest  record  thus  far.  The 
death-rate  for  English  was  23.54;  Irish  27.27;  French-Canadian 
37.46 ;  native  19.30.  The  English  rate  was  high  for  phthisis 
(4.64),  for  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  (4.45),  and  for 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  (3.82).  The  Irish  rate  was 
high  for  phthisis  (3.84),  and  for  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system  (4.41).  The  French-Canadian  was  very  high  for 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system  (9.98),  of  the  nervous  system 
(4.83)  and  high  for  phthisis  (3.50)  and  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory system   (3.69),  as  well  as  for  "other  causes"  (9.79). 

Infant  mortality  continued  to  be  extremely  high,  especially 
among  the  French-Canadians.  During  this  and  the  next  few 
years  the  deaths  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  composed 
more  than  forty  per  cent  of  all  deaths,  which  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  state.  Regarding  this  matter, 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  1892  says:  "The 
record  of  deaths  from  cholera  infantum  is  discouraging.  In 
previous  years  the  board  has  had  physicians  make  their  daily 
visits  in  the  tenement-house  districts  during  July  and  August. 
Instructions  in  infant  feeding  and  other  sanitary  measures  have 
been  given,  but  no  practical  results  have  been  obtained.  To 
change  the  habits  of  the  class  of  people  in  which  this  disease  is 
most  common  would  require  a  large  expenditure  of  money, 
time  and  patience  for  several  years." 

During  all  these  years,  the  highest  death-rate  occurred  in 
Wards  One  and  Five  in  the  districts  already  referred  to  as  the 
"Acre",  occupied  largely  by  the  Irish,  and  "Little  Canada"  by 
the   French-Canadians,  where  the  housing  conditions  were  bad. 

In  1895,  the  population  of  Lowell  by  state  census  was  84,367. 
There  were  22,740  of  native  parentage;  12,803  English  (includ- 
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ing  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Provinces)  ;  27,264  Irish ; 
17,683  French-Canadians,  and  3,877  ''others."  The  total  deaths 
were  1857.  The  death-rate  was  22.01  per  thousand :  for  the 
English,  16.01 ;  Irish,  26.22 ;  French-Canadian,  33.59 ;  natives, 
15.08.  The  Irish  is  still  high  for  phthisis  (3.08),  for  diseases 
of  the  digestive  system  (3.27),  and  of  the  respiratory  system 
(4.50).  An  increasing  tendency  is  also  shown  towards  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  death-rate  being  3.41.  The  French- 
Canadian  death-rate  is  high  for  phthisis  (2.99),  for  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system  (4.13),  and  of  the  respiratory  system  (3.97), 
and  is  high  for  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  (10.40)  and  for 
"other  causes"  (6.90). 

There  was  a  reduction  of  3.20  per  thousand  in  the  death-rate 
of  1895  as  compared  with  that  of  1890.  The  city  had  a  well- 
organized  health  department,  and  except  for  lack  of  a  contagious 
hospital  and  disinfecting  plant,  the  department  was  well  equipped 
with  means  for  the  prompt  diagnosis  and  registration  of  all 
dangerous  diseases  and  for  the  prevention  of  their  spread.  The 
new  plumbing  in  the  city  was  thoroughly  inspected,  tested  and 
recorded.  More  than  one-third  of  the  city  had  received  a  house- 
to-house  inspection.  Privy  vaults  were  cleaned  and  many  of 
them  were  removed.  Ashes  and  garbage  were  well  collected, 
even  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  city.  More  than  half  the 
swill,  and  all  of  the  market  refuse,  was  cremated.  Back  alleys 
and  dumps  were  kept  fairly  clean.  The  sanitary  interests  of  the 
city  were  well  guarded. 

In  1900,  the  population  of  Lowell,  by  the  national  census, 
was  94,969.  There  were  20,974  native  parentage;  14,010  Eng- 
lish; 28,347  Irish;  22,449  French-Canadian;  9189  other  nation- 
alities. 

According  to  the  returns  filed  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk, 
there  were  1852  deaths  in  Lowell  in  1900  (the  Board  of  Health 
Report  for  that  year  gives  1849).  The  official  register  in  the 
office  of  the  city  clerk  is  the  basis  of  our  computation.  The 
death-rate  was  19.50  per  thousand,  the  lowest  rate  since  i860 
when  it  was  19.55.  The  death-rate  was:  English,  17.12  per 
thousand;  Irish,  21.66;  French-Canadians,  24;  natives,  17.97. 
The  rate  is  still  high  for  Irish  for  phthisis  (3.25),  for  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  (3.04),  and  of  the  respiratory  system 
(3-59)-  It  is  high  for  French-Canadians  for  diseases  of  the 
digestive  system  (5.61)  and  of  the  respiratory  system  (4.72). 
It  is  high  for  natives  for  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  (3.14). 
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In  1905,  the  population  of  Lowell  according  to  the  state 
census  was  94,889:  23,647  native  parentage;  15,342  English; 
27,136  Irish;  19,549  French-Canadians,  and  9215  other  races. 
Of  these  last,  the  census  gives  1044  Austrian  parentage ;  2093 
Greek;  1292  Portuguese  (including  the  Azores  or  Western 
Islands);  202  Turkish;  1156  Swedish;  142  Armenian;  199 
Syrian;  503  German;  248  Italian;  563  Polish;  11 12  Russian; 
217  French;  444  other  foreign  parentage.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  population  of  Lowell  is  eighty  less  than  in  1900,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  census  bureau,  notwithstanding  the  esti- 
mates of  104,402  in  1904  made  by  the  local  authorities,  and  of 
101,954  in  1903.  We  accept,  however,  the  enumeration  of  the 
census  bureau  as  official,  and  as  the  basis  of  our  computations.1 
The  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  for  1905  was  1899,  or 
20.01  per  thousand,  an  increase  of  .51  from  1900.  With  the 
exception  of  1900,  this  was  the  lowest  rate  since  i860.  The 
English  group  was  14.99;  Irish,  24.16;  French-Canadian,  26.90; 
native,  14.04.  The  Irish  show  a  slight  decrease  in  the  death- 
rate  for  phthisis  (2.69),  but  a  slight  increase  for  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system  (3.98),  of  the  circulatory  system  (3.68), 
and  of  the  respiratory  system  (3.69).  The  French-Canadians 
show  a  high  rate  comparatively  for  deaths  from  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  (3.63),  respiratory  (4.24),  and  very  high  for 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system  (8.18).  Sixty- four  deaths 
were  from  cancer,  of  which  twenty-five,  or  39.06  per  cent,  were 
in  the  Irish  group.  There  were  no  deaths  from  smallpox,  al- 
though twenty-four  cases  were  reported  and  treated,  all  in  the 
French-Canadian  group.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Health 
for  1905  declares  that,  "if  the  city  of  Lowell  is  threatened  in 
the  future  by  a  smallpox  epidemic,  it  will  come  from  the  large 
French-Canadian  population  that  are  not  vaccinated,  and  a 
large  majority  of  whom  care  nothing  more  for  smallpox  than 
for  any  other  disease,  and  spread  it  indiscriminately  among 
associates  and  neighbors."  The  report  further  charges  that  the 
authorities  of  the  French  parochial  schools  neglect  to  cooperate 
with  the  health  department  in  respect  to  vaccination  of  their 
pupils,  thus  increasing  the  danger  from  infection. 

In  arriving  at  a  safe  conclusion  relative  to  the  population  of 
Lowell  in  1909,  we  are  forced  to  take  the  population,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  state  census  bureau  in  1905,  as  a  working  basis, 
together  with  known  facts  concerning  the  increase  in  numbers 

1  Report  of  Board  of  Census   Bureau,    1905.     Page  41. 
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of  certain  of  the  alien  races  in  the  city,  during  the  period  since 
the  same  enumeration  was  made.  In  1905,  the  census  deter- 
mined the  population  at  94,889.  In  1906,  in  consequence  of  the 
addition  of  the  Wigginville  district  to  the  city,  the  state  bureau 
added  the  population  of  that  district  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
previous  year  for  Lowell,  making  the  total  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  corrected  census,  as  96,380. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  those  who,  in  their  official  and 
social  relations  to  the  people  of  the  city,  are  qualified  to  judge, 
the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  alien  races  during  the  past 
four  years  has  been  most  marked,  especially  among  the  so- 
called  Eastern  races,  as  the  Greeks,  Turks,  Armenians  and 
Syrians.  Those  of  Greek  parentage  in  the  city  in  1909  are  esti- 
mated at  8000,  while  the  census  of  1905  counted  only  2093. 
Similarly,  the  increase  in  the  other  Eastern  races,  as  well  as 
those  of  central  and  eastern  Europe,  has  been  most  noticeable, 
and  places  the  number  far  in  advance  of  the  figures  of  the  census 
of  1905,  according  to  the  authorities  above  mentioned.  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  Austrians,  Poles,  Russians,  Portuguese  and  Italians, 
have  also  increased  in  numbers  to  a  great  degree.  We  must, 
therefore,  on  the  most  conservative  estimate,  place  the  total 
population  of  Lowell,  at  the  present  time,  at  106,000. 

Of  these,  we  may  estimate  the  number  of  those  of  English 
parentage  at  13,000,  or  12.26  per  cent;  Irish  parentage,  28,000, 
or  26.41  per  cent;  French-Canadian  parentage,  20,000,  or  18.86 
per  cent ;  Scotch  parentage  2500,  or  2.35  per  cent ;  Greek  par- 
entage 8000,  or  7.54  per  cent;  native  parentage  24,000,  or  22.64 
per  cent ;  Portuguese,  estimated  at  about  2500 ;  Poles,  about 
2000;  Swedes,  about  2000;  Russians,  about  1500;  Austrians, 
about  1500;  other  European  and  Eastern  races,  making  up  the 
remainder. 

There  were  1885  deaths  from  all  causes  in  1909,  making  a 
death-rate  on  the  basis  of  a  population  of  106,000  of  17.78  per 
thousand,  the  smallest  since  1850,  when  it  was  14.74.  The 
death-rate  for  the  English  and  Scotch  together  was  15.29;  Irish, 
21.82;  French-Canadian,  24.15;  native,  14.21.  The  rate  is 
high  for  the  Irish  for  phthisis  (2.69),  for  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  (3.98),  of  the  circulatory  system  (3.69).  The  rate  is 
high  for  the  French-Canadians  for  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system  (8.18),  of  the  nervous  system  (3.63),  and  of  the  respira- 
tory system  (4.24).  There  were  159  deaths  from  phthisis  and 
other  tubercular  affections,  including  one  from   Pott's  disease, 
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a  tubercular  affection  of  the  spine.  Of  the  forty-^ve  deaths 
among  the  Greeks,  thirty-one  were  children  under  six  years  of 
age. 

We  find,  as  usual,  the  Canadian-French  group  leading  the 
death-rate  in  the  mortality  from  enteric  and  other  zymotic 
diseases,  while  the  deaths  from  pulmonary  and  nervous  diseases, 
such  as  pneumonia  and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system, 
as  well  as  those  from  apoplexy,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and 
diseases  of  the  heart,  are  predominant  in  the  Irish  group. 

The  foregoing  facts  concerning  the  health  conditions  are 
represented  graphically  by  the  charts.  Chart  I  represents  the 
death-rate  per  thousand  for  the  entire  population,  beginning  in 
1850,  as  follows: 

For  1850,  14.74;  i860,  19.55;  1870,  23.26;  1875,  20.53;  1880, 
22.06;  1885,  20.70;  1890,  25.21;  1895,  22.01;  1900,  19.50;  1905, 
20.01 ;  1909,  17.78.  These  figures  show  a  rapid  increase  from 
1850  to  1870,  a  slight  decrease  to  1885,  a  rapid  increase  to  the 
maximum  rate  in  1890,  and  a  steady  and  rapid  decrease  to  the 
present,  though  the  rate  for  1909  is  still  above  that  of  1850. 
The  mortality  was  increased  in  1890  by  123  deaths  from  typhoid'. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  cities  to  the  north,  Con- 
cord, Manchester  and  Nashua,  emptied  their  sewage  into  the 
river,  and  Lowell  drank  it.  It  was  found  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  something.  The  Cook  wells  were  sunk  in  1893,  near  the 
city  farm  on  Hale's  Brook,  and  the  city  received  a  new  and 
better  water  supply.  Hydraulic  wells  were  sunk  in  1894;  and 
since  1896,  the  Boulevard  driven  wells  have  given  the  city  an 
abundant  supply  of  excellent  water.  The  question  has  often 
been  asked  whether  the  Merrimack  River  filters  through  the 
earth  to  the  driven  wells  along  the  Boulevard,  or  whether  there 
is  some  underground  channel  connecting  the  wells  with  Lake 
Mascuppic.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Water  Department  said 
recently  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations :  "Years  ago 
when  we  first  started  the  driven  well  system,  the  water  in  Tyng's 
Pond  (Lake  Mascuppic)  receded  very  perceptibly,  and  some 
thought,  in  consequence  of  this,  that  the  springs  were  being  fed 
from  the  pond.  Tyng's  pond  has  never  been  as  high  since  that 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  many  believe  that  the  water  filters 
through  the  ground  from  the  Merrimack  River,  and  is  purified 
in  that  way.  Some  profess  to  believe  that  the  water  comes 
from  an  underground  river.  I  have  not  reached  a  positive  con- 
clusion  in    the   matter.     That   the   supply   can   be   exhausted   is 
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certain,  for  in  the  summer  of  1910  during  the  dry  spell  the  de- 
partment was  forced  to  locate  additional  wells,  and  while  most  of 
these  new  wells  were  found  to  be  prolific  the  supply  is  by  no 
means  inexhaustible.  Other  cities  envy  Lowell  as  regards  water 
supply,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  there  is  not  a 
municipality  of  any  size  in  the  country  that  can  show  better 
quality.  The  Cook  wells  are  of  value  to  the  city  in  case  of 
emergency ;  while  the  continued  use  of  the  Cook  water  will  act 
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on  the  water  pipes,  because  the  water  is  so  hard,  its  occasional 
use  is  not  attended  by  bad  results.  The  water  from  the  Boule- 
vard wells  is  softer  than  that  from  the  Cook  wells." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  mortality  from  typhoid,  which  was 
123  in  1890,  fell  to  33  in  1895,  to  l7  m  JQ00*  to  17  in  1905,  and 
to  11  in  1909.     In  the  summer  of  1910  there  was  an  epidemic  of 

59 — Chart  II.    Total  Deaths  from  all  Causes  by  Racial  Groups 
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typhoid  caused  by  bad  milk,  which  was  soon  stayed  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Chart  II  represents  the  total  deaths  from  all  causes  by  racial 
groups,  beginning  in  1850.  Its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  shows 
the  incoming  of  the  different  races,  and  their  rapid  increase  may 
be  judged  by  their  death-roll.  In  1850,  the  natives  furnished  the 
largest  number  of  deaths  with  275 ;  the  Irish  next  with  186,  and 
the  English  last  with  twenty-eight.  Aside  from  these  three  nation- 
alities, there  were  only  three  deaths.  The  Scotch  appear  in 
i860  with  twelve  deaths  and  the  French-Canadians  with  five. 
Thereafter,  the  number  of  deaths  for  Irish  and  French-Cana- 
dians mounts  rapidly  to  the  maximum  for  all  races  in  1890,  with 
717  Irish,  567  French-Canadian,  416  native,  217  English  and  42 
Scotch.  The  Eastern  races  have  not  yet  appeared  largely  in 
the  death-roll. 

Chart   III   represents  the   death-rate  per  thousand  by  racial 
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groups,  beginning  in  1880.  Until  that  year,  there  seems  to  be 
no  means  of  definitely  deciding  the  number  of  Irish  and  French- 
Canadians  of  foreign  birth  and  foreign  parentage.  This  chart 
shows  that  the  death-rate  for  the  French-Canadians  has  been 
the  highest  since  that  time,  reaching  its  climax  in  1890  with 
the  very  high  rate  of  37.46  per  thousand,  with  37.43  in  1885, 
and  33-59  m  1895.  Since  1895,  ^ie  rate  nas  Deen  less>  with 
24.00  in  1900;  26.90  in  1905,  and  24.15  in  1909. 

The  Irish  have  stood  absolutely  the  highest  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths,  but  are  second  in  the  death-rate,  reaching  the 
climax  of  27.27  per  thousand  in  1890.  The  death-rate  of  the 
Irish  has  been  fairly  constant,  as  the  following  figures  show : 
24.64  in  1880;  23.24  in  1885;  27.27  in  1890;  26.22  in  1895;  21.66 
in  1900;  24.16  in  1905;  21.82  in  1909. 

The  death-rate  for  the  English  varied  considerably  from 
1880  to  1890;  but  this  variation  is  probably  due  to  lack  of 
definiteness  in  the  census  relating  to  the  English,  as  already 
stated.  Since  1890,  the  death-rate  among  the  English  and  na- 
tives is  very  nearly  the  same,  with  an  average  of  about  fifteen 
per  thousand.  The  high  death-rate  among  the  French-Cana- 
dians is  due,  in  part,  to  the  high  birth-rate,  to  which  reference 
is  made  later ;  and  among  both  Irish  and  French-Canadians,  to 
over-crowding,  bad  housing,  unsanitary  surroundings,  improper 
and  insufficient  food  in  some  cases,  and  to  intemperance,  espe- 
cially among  the  Irish,  as  will  appear  later. 

A  special  study  has  been  made  of  tuberculosis  because  of 
the  large  number  of  deaths  from  that  cause.  Chart  IV  on 
tuberculosis  represents  the  figures  given  in  the  table  of  the 
death-rates  for  specified  diseases.  The  study  of  the  figures 
previous  to  1880  shows  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  from 
the  "white  plague"  among  the  natives.  The  Irish  rise  as  the 
natives  decrease,  recording  the  climax  in  1880,  with  the  death 
rate  from  phthisis  of  5.94  per  thousand.  They  suffered  also 
much  through  pneumonia.  Since  1880  there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  death-rate  for  phthisis  among  the  Irish,  so  that 
in  1909  it  reached  2.1 1.  As  the  Irish  death-rate  decreased,  the 
French-Canadian  increased,  reaching  3.50  per  thousand  in  1890. 
As  the  Irish  and  French-Canadian  death-rate  decreases  the 
death-rate  for  the  Greeks  and  "others"  increases,  and  the 
Greeks  will  have  the  same  unhappy  history  as  the  others  unless 
precautions  are  taken  at  once.  The  Middlesex  Women's  Club 
has  published  a  little  pamphlet  on  "Municipal  Regulations"  with 
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special  reference  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  tuberculosis, 
and  has  distributed  it  among  the  Greeks.  The  Young  Women's 
Hospital  Guild  has  opened  a  milk  depot  to  supply  pure  milk,  prop- 
erly modified,  for  the  infants  of  the  families  in  congested  districts. 
The  Board  of  Health  is  now  alert,  and  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
may,  perhaps,  be  stayed  before  it  attacks  the  recent  immigrants. 

61 — Chart  IV.    Mortality  for  Tuberculosis  by  Racial  Groups 
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62 — Chart  V.    Infant  Mortality  by  Racial  Groups  for 
Ages  One  to  Five 
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Chart  V  represents  infant  mortality,  with  the  death-rate  of 
infants  under  six  years  of  age  by  racial  groups.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  number  of  infants  in 
each  racial  group,  the  proportion  of  deaths  of  infants  to  the 
total  number  cannot  be  given.     The  figures  herewith  given  are 


63 — Chart  VI. 

Mortality  by  Racial  Groups  for  Ages  Six  to 
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for  the  percentage  of  deaths  of  infants  in  each  racial  group  to 
the  total  population  of  that  race.  The  mortality  among  the 
French-Canadians  is  very  large;  for  1880,  16.25  per  thousand; 
1885,  20.51;  1890,  17.83;  1895,  21.15.  Since  1895,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  decrease.  For  1900,  the  rate  was  13.94; 
1905,  15.65;  1909,  14.45.  The  rate  for  English,  Irish  and  na- 
tives shows  a  steady  decrease,  the  English  and  Irish  standing  at 
about  4.5  per  thousand,  with  the  natives  at  3.5.  The  large  in- 
fant mortality  among  the  French-Canadians,  as  compared  with 
the  other  nationalities,  is  due  to  the  high  birth-rate;  but  that 
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sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths  of  the  French-Canadians  are 
under  six  years  of  age  is  pathetic.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  deaths  of  infants  among  the  Greeks  and  others  in 
1909. 

Chart  VI  represents  the  mortality  by  racial  groups  of  chil- 
dren from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age.  The  number  of  deaths 
in  this  period  is  comparatively  small  in  all  the  groups.  It  was 
highest  in  1880;  French-Canadians,  1.80  per  thousand;  Irish, 
1.65.  After  1885,  the  death-rate  does  not  vary  greatly  among 
the   different   races,   though   it   was   high   for   French-Canadians 

64— Chart  VII.    Mortality  by  Racial  Groups  for  Ages  Thirteen  to 

Eighteen 
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and  Irish  in  1895.  ^n  tne  ^ast  decade,  the  rate  has  been  fairly 
constant  for  all  races,  standing  in  1909  at  .26  per  thousand  for 
English  and  Irish,  .25  French-Canadians,  and  .13  natives.  These 
figures  tell  the  story  of  comparative  safety  after  the  child  has 
passed  the  first  six  years  of  life. 
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Chart  MI  represents  the  mortality  by  racial  groups  of  per- 
sons from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  is  highest  for 
the  French-Canadians  in  1890  with  1.14  per  thousand,  and  in 
1895  with  1. 1 3.  It  is  highest  for  the  Irish  in  1880  with  1.20, 
and  in  1895  with  .92.  In  the  last  decade,  the  variation  in  the 
different  racial  groups  is  slight,  though  the  French-Canadians 
and  Irish  are  the  highest.  There  is  an  apparent  tendency 
towards  a  lower  death-rate. 

Chart  VIII  gives  the  mortality  by  racial  groups  of  adults 
over  eighteen  years  of  age.  All  races  reached  the  climax  in 
the  fatal  year  of  1890,  when  the  total  death-rate  reached  its 
height  of  25.21,  largely  through  typhoid.  The  rates  for  that 
year  for  the  adults  were  as  follows :  Irish,  20.39  5  French-Cana- 
dian, 17.70;  native,  15.71;  English,  12.91.  The  rate  has  been 
fairly  low  and  constant  in  1905  and  1909  for  native,  English 
and  French-Canadian,  but  still  high  for  Irish,  with  18.53  in 
1905  and  16.56  in  1909. 

A  survey  of  the  health  statistics  of  Lowell,  beginning  with 
the  year  1850,  and  following  through  to  the  present  time,  im- 
presses the  observer  with  certain  salient  facts. 

1.  The  high  rate  of  mortality  from  pulmonary  diseases, 
especially  in  the  tubercular  form. 

2.  The    excessive   mortality   among   infants. 

3.  The  high  death-rate  from  zymotic  diseases,  those  caused 
by  some  form  of  fermentative  germ,  and  which  are  classed  as 
preventable  diseases. 

In  seeking  for  the  causes  which  lead  to  these  lamentable 
results,  we  are  led  to  observe  many  factors,  one  or  all  of  which 
may  be  held  responsible  for  these  conditions.  In  1850,  at  which 
period  our  investigation  begins,  the  population  of  Lowell  was 
33.-3^3,  in  which  the  native  New  England  stock  was  largely 
preponderant.  The  only  aliens  who  had  then  reached  any  con- 
siderable numbers  were  the  Irish,  who  had  come  to  Lowell 
at  an  earlier  period  as  laborers  on  the  great  canal  system,  and 
had  remained  here,  rearing  their  families  and  becoming  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  citizenship.  Others  there  were,  of  course, 
such  as  the  English  and  Scotch,  who  were  attracted  here  by  the 
demand  for  skilled  labor  in  the  textile  industries,  which,  even 
then,  were  of  great  magnitude,  and  constituted  the  principal 
business  of  the  city.  There  were  few,  if  any,  of  the  Canadian- 
French  people  here  at  this  period,  so  far  as  the  records  show, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  population  were  of 
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65— Chart  VIII.     Mortality  by  Racial  Groups  for  Those  over 
Eighteen  Years  of  Age 


the  native  stock.  Thus  when  we  find  that  in  1850,  44.11  per  cent 
of  the  deaths  from  consumption,  63.63  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from 
diphtheria  and  croup,  and  over  27  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from 
pneumonia,  occurred  in  the  Irish  racial  group,  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  they  were,  even  then,  peculiarly  disposed  to  diseases 
of  that  nature. 

In    i860,   we   find  that    58.16   per   cent   of   the   deaths    from 
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phthisis;  over  70  per  cent  from  pneumonia;  32.14  per  cent  from 
diphtheria  and  croup,  and  more  than  65  per  cent  from  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  system,  exclusive  of  diphtheria  and  croup,  were 
in  the  Irish  racial  group. 

In  1870,  54.11  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  phthisis  and  other 
tubercular  affections ;  46.91  per  cent  from  pneumonia;  51.61  per 
cent  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  and  45.29  per  cent  from  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  system,  exclusive  of  diphtheria  and  croup,  were 
in  the  Irish  racial  group. 

In  1875,  56.60  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  phthisis  and  other 
tubercular  affections;  54.44  per  cent  from  pneumonia;  58.18  per 
cent  from  diphtheria  and  croup ;  and  60.37  Per  cent  from  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  system,  exclusive  of  diphtheria  and  croup, 
occurred  in  the  Irish  racial  group. 

In  1880,  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  and  other  tubercular 
affections  was  5.94  per  thousand  for  those  of  Irish  parentage; 
French-Canadian,  2.81  ;  native,  2.24.  Moreover,  while  the  Irish 
comprised  37.59  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city, 
46.21  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  pneumonia;  49.09  per  cent 
from  diphtheria  and  croup ;  and  43.27  per  cent  from  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  system,  exclusive  of  diphtheria  and  croup,  were 
in  the  Irish  racial  group. 

In  1885,  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  and  other  tubercular 
affections  was  4.55  per  thousand  for  Irish;  French-Canadian, 
2.87;  native,  2.19;  English,  1.90.  The  Irish  comprised  37.37 
per  cent  of  the  city's  population,  but  furnished  48.9  per  cent  of 
deaths  in  the  city  from  pneumonia ;  43.24  per  cent  from  diphtheria 
and  croup;  and  48.18  per  cent  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system,  exclusive  of  diphtheria  and  croup. 

In  1890,  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  and  other  tubercular 
affections  was  3.84  per  thousand  for  Irish ;  3.50  French-Canadian  ; 
and  2.23  native.  The  Irish  comprised  33.83  per  cent  of  the 
population,  while  36.58  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  from  diph- 
theria and  croup ;  50.33  per  cent  from  pneumonia ;  and  47.73  per 
cent  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  exclusive  of  diph- 
theria and  croup,  were  those  of  Irish  parentage. 

In  1895,  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  and  other  tubercular 
affections  was  3.08  per  thousand  for  Irish ;  2.99  French-Cana- 
dian;  1.36  native  and  1.33  English.  The  Irish  formed  32.31  per 
cent  of  the  population,  but  50  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  pneu- 
monia, and  47.12  per  cent  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem, exclusive  of  diphtheria  and  croup,  were  those  of  Irish 
parentage. 
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In  1900,  the  death-rate  for  phthisis  and  other  tubercular 
affections  was  3.25  per  thousand  for  the  Irish ;  2.22  French- 
Canadian;  2.07  English;  and  .57  native.  The  Irish  formed  29.84 
per  cent  of  the  population,  while  41.87  per  cent  of  the  deaths 
from  pneumonia ;  33.33  per  cent  from  diphtheria  and  croup ;  and 
33.43  per  cent  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  exclusive 
of  those  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  were  those  of  Irish  parentage. 

In  1905,  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  and  other  tubercular 
affections  was  2.69  per  thousand  for  Irish;  1.94  French-Canadian; 
1.63  English  and  .93  native.  The  Irish  formed  28.59  Per  cent  of 
the  population ;  but  40.65  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  pneumonia, 
and  36.36  per  cent  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  exclu- 
sive of  diphtheria  and  croup,  were  those  of  Irish  parentage. 

In  1909,  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  and  other  tubercular 
affections  was  2. 11  for  Irish  ;  2.30  French-Canadian  ;  1.55  English  ; 
and  41  native.  The  Irish  comprised  26.41  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  furnished  36.06  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  pneu- 
monia; 44.11  per  cent  from  diphtheria  and  croup;  and  32.53  per 
cent  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  exclusive  of  diph- 
theria and  croup. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  although  there  is  shown  a  gratifying 
decrease  in  the  general  death-rate  from  phthisis  in  the  city  since 
1890,  and  a  corresponding  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  deaths 
from  this  cause  in  the  Irish  group,  yet  a  comparison  with  the 
ratio  and  percentages  of  such  deaths  occurring  in  the  other 
racial  groups,  as  shown  in  the  tables,  indicates  that  the  large 
preponderance  of  deaths  from  pulmonary  and  respiratory 
diseases  in  the  Irish  racial  group,  noted  in  the  statistics  for  1850, 
is  continuous  and  especially  noteworthy,  which  impels  an  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  and  conditions  rendering  this  racial  group 
so  susceptible  to  these  diseases.  In  this  connection  we  may 
quote  from  the  report  of  the  city  physician  for  1865.  He  says: 
''The  fact  should  be  stated  that  consumption  is  equally,  if  not 
more,  prevalent  among  the  foreign  portion  of  our  population  as 
with  that  which  is  strictly  American.  But  in  Ireland  the  disease 
is  not  nearly  so  common  as  in  America. 

"The  Irish,  as  a  people,  in  their  own  country,  have  never 
been  subject  to  consumption;  nothing  to  the  extent  of  the  Eng- 
lish or  the  Scotch,  or  the  Americans.  But  the  change  they 
make,  in  leaving  domestic  employment,  going  into  the  mill, 
where  the  work  and  the  air  are  so  different,  living  in  crowded, 
badly  ventilated  tenements,  and  following  irregular  if  not  dis- 
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sipated  habits,  without  much  regard  to  the  laws  of  life  when 
well,  or  care  or  good  nursing  when  sick,  constitute  causes  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  great  increase  of  consumption  among 
them." 

The  writer  has  underscored  certain  statements  in  the  above  ex- 
tract, which,  to  him,  account  in  great  measure  for  the  extraor- 
dinary mortality  from  pulmonary  diseases  in  this  racial  group. 

Let  us  also  quote  from  the  report  of  the  city  physician  for 
1887.  "It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  life  is  not  so  safe 
where  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  use  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage.  The  records  of  the  police  station  and 
city  farm  furnish  proof  of  this,  and  the  city  suffers,  not  only 
by  being  obliged  to  care  for  the  unfortunates  who  are  made  so 
by  intoxicants,  but  accident,  sickness  and  death  are  often  the 
direct  result  of  intoxication. 

"An  habitual  drinker,  if  attacked  by  disease,  is  much  more 
liable  to  succumb  than  one  who  is  temperate.  No  one  will  for 
a  moment  deny  that  the  effect  of  the  intemperate  use  of  any 
alcoholic  beverage  is  to  produce  premature  old  age,  to  cause  or 
predispose  one  to  numerous  diseases,  and  to  lessen  greatly  the 
chances  of  living.  These  statements  need  no  proof.  They  are 
established  facts,  acknowledged  by  all." 

In  the  light  of  these  statements,  from  competent  authorities, 
let  us  turn  to  the  records  of  arrests  in  Lowell  for  the  year  1890. 
Of  the  2018  arrests  of  men  for  drunkenness,  and  605  women 
for  the  same  offense,  1450,  or  71.85  per  cent,  were  men  of  Irish 
parentage,  and  509  women,  or  84.11  per  cent,  were  of  the  same 
race.  In  1900,  out  of  2845  arrests  of  men  for  drunkenness,  and 
627  women  for  the  same  offense,  1765,  or  62.03  per  cent,  were 
men  of  Irish  parentage,  and  419,  or  66.81  per  cent,  were  women 
of  the  same  race.  In  1909,  out  of  3158  arrests  of  men  for 
drunkenness,  and  360  women  for  the  same  offense,  1772,  or 
56.11  per  cent,  were  men  of  Irish  parentage,  and  247,  or  68.61 
per  cent,  were  women  of  the  same  race.  Analysis  of  the  police 
records  as  far  back  as  they  are  available,  shows  similar  condi- 
tions, and  tells  with  unanswerable  testimony  the  extent  to  which 
the  Irish  race  in  this  city  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicants. 
Add  to  this  the  inevitable  train  of  other  evils  of  self-neglect, 
disregard  of  the  laws  of  life  and  lack  of  care  when  ill,  which 
accompany  the  habit  of  intemperance,  and  we  have  to  look  no 
further  for  the  principal  causes  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
diseases  named,  in  the  Irish  racial  group. 
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Two  other  causes  of  consumption  which  are  in  a  measure 
allied  with  habits  of  intemperance,  as  they  are  the  result  of 
poverty  engendered  and  fostered  by  such  habits,  are  described 
by  the  city  physician  in  his  report  for  1870.  He  says :  'Two  of 
the  most  prolific  recognized  causes  of  consumption  are :  first, 
collective  indoor  occupations,  living  in  crowded  and  ill-ventilated 
houses,  and,  second,  dampness,  arising  from  soil  moisture.  In 
the  light  of  these  two  great  truths,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
disease  is  amenable  to  the  preventive  influence  of  space,  air  and 
ventilation  in  the  places  where  men  and  women  live,  work  or 
sleep;  and,  also,  to  the  drainage,  drying  and  cleansing  of  the 
damp  and  filthy  streets  and  lanes.  There  were  nineteen  more 
deaths  from  consumption  among  the  Irish  and  French-Cana- 
dians and  their  children,  than  among  the  remaining  and  more 
strictly  American  part  of  the  population — the  former  constituting 
about  three-sevenths,  and  the  latter  the  remaining  four-sevenths. 
According  to  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  causes  of  the 
disease,  this  disproportion  of  deaths  among  these  two  classes 
would  naturally  be  expected." 

Intemperance  breeds  poverty;  poverty  necessitates  poor  and 
unwholesome  living  conditions ;  and  these  cause  disease  to  at- 
tack those  whose  vitality  is  already  enfeebled  by  intemperate 
habits.     The  vicious  circle  continues. 

An  examination  of  the  record  shows  that,  while  the  rate  of 
infant  mortality  was,  at  first,  highest  among  the  Irish  racial 
group,  as  soon  as  the  Canadian-French  came  to  Lowell,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  such  deaths  shifted  to  this  group,  and,  while  the 
rate  in  the  Irish  group  remained  at  a  high  figure,  the  mortality 
among  the  little  ones  grew  at  a  rapid  rate  in  the  Canadian- 
French  group,  until  it  reached,  for  the  whole  city,  a  figure  five 
per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for  the  state. 

The  crowded  quarters  in  which  many  of  these  people  live,  the 
absence  of  sunshine  and  pure  air  in  the  sleeping  rooms,  together 
with  the  disregard  of  the  commonest  sanitary  laws  and  ignorance 
of  infant  feeding,  explain  in  large  part  the  high  ratio  of  infant 
mortality.  Though  land  is  plenty  and  cheap  within  easy  access 
of  the  mills  and  shops,  the  great  tenements  housing  hundreds  of 
people  were  built  and  the  congested  districts  early  established  and 
continue  to  the  present  hotbeds  of  disease,  especially  in  summer, 
a  menace  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  whole  community. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Lowell  should  have  a  district  so  densely 
populated  as  "Little  Canada." 
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In  1880,  there  were  no  permanent  inspectors  of  nuisances, 
plumbing  or  tenements.  Each  householder  dumped  his  garbage 
where  it  best  suited  him,  or  sold  it  to  some  farmer,  who  fed  it 
to  his  cows,  and  the  milk  was  sold  in  the  city.  The  sanitary 
conveniences  in  the  tenement  districts,  the  "Acre"  and  "Little 
Canada,"  were  privies,  hundreds  of  which  were  old  and  decayed. 
In  that  year  the  Board  of  Aldermen  were  petitioned  by  the 
Board  of  Health  to  lay  sewers  in  "Little  Canada,"  to  give  it 
better  drainag?,  and  to  relieve  the  "intolerable  privy  nuisance" 
there.  In  that  year,  back  alleys  received  no  attention  from  the 
health  authorities ;  no  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  In  short,  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Health  in  1877,  the  sanitary  oversight  of 
the  city  was  in  the  custody  of  a  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  with  the  Mayor  as  chairman,  which  gave  very  little 
attention  to  the  conditions  above  noted  unless  especially  called 
to  its  attention,  and,  in  most  cases,  being  untrained  in  sanitary 
science,  and  with  limited  powers  of  enforcement,  it  did  little 
to  improve  matters.  And  so  the  little  ones  suffered  and  died. 
Until  ignorance  and  fatuous  indifference  are  supplanted  by 
enforced  regulations,  and  improvements  in  housing  conditions 
are  brought  about  by  holding  avaricious  landlords  to  strict  re- 
sponsibility for  the  wretched  state  of  their  holdings  that  prevails 
in  the  city,  the  annual  sacrifice  to  Moloch  will  go  on. 

The  sanitary  conditions  have  undergone  changes  for  the 
better  by  the  introduction  of  the  driven  well  water  supply,  the 
building  of  new  sewers,  the  destruction  of  garbage,  the  cleaning 
of  streets  and  alleys,  the  scientific  oversight  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases,  and  house-to-house  inspection  of  tenements. 
But,  more  especially,  an  awakened  public  interest  in  the  work 
and  the  elimination  of  the  Board  of  Health  from  politics,  lead- 
ing to  a  more  vigorous  and  independent  course  of  action,  will, 
in  time,  effect  marvelous  improvement. 

There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  death-rate  from 
tuberculosis  among  the  Irish  and  other  nationalities,  but  now 
the  disease  has  attacked  the  Greeks,  the  Polanders  and  other 
late  comers  from  the  East.  This  is  due  in  a  large  part  to  their 
bad  housing.  While  there  are  many  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis among  the  Greeks,  there  are  proportionately  more  cases 
of  glandular  and  bone  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Demosthenes  Generalis,  a  Greek  physician  of  Lowell, 
recently  sailed  for  Athens,  Greece,  "to  speak  upon  a  subject  of 
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interest  not  only  to  his  own  compatriots  but  to  Lowell  people  as 
well — the  spread  of  tuberculosis  among  the  Greeks  in  America." 
The  white  plague,  once  nearly  unknown  in  Greece,  is  now  spread- 
ing alarmingly  there,  and  it  is  reasonably  believed  that  the  return 
of  expatriated  Greeks  from  America  has  much  to  do  with  it. 
Consumption  is  now  spreading  not  only  in  the  larger  Greek 
cities,  but  even  in  remote  mountain  villages.  In  order  to  study 
this  alarming  state  of  things  and  to  put  a  stop  to  it  if  possible, 
a  congress  of  medical  men  and  other  scientific  students  was 
held  in  April,  1909,  in  Athens,  under  the  auspices  of  Prince 
Constantine,  Leir  to  the  throne  of  Greece.  It  was  at  this  con- 
gress that  Dr.  Generalis  submitted  the  results  of  his  observations 
upon  tuberculosis  among  the  Greeks  of  Lowell  and  other  Amer- 
ican cities. 

Conditions  would  be  very  much  improved  among  the  foreign- 
ers if  they  could  be  taught  to  cultivate  home  life.  It  is  an  al- 
most universal  custom  among  these  people  to  have  the  women 
work  in  the  mill  all  day  and  do  their  housekeeping  at  night. 
This  is  too  much  for  any  woman  to  do  safely,  and  her  house- 
keeping is  of  necessity  of  the  most  rudimentary  type ;  the  ordi- 
nary comforts  of  an  attractive  home  must  be  lacking.  The  men, 
who  think  they  have  done  a  day's  work  and  have  no  intention 
of  helping  about  the  house,  naturally  drift  to  coffee-houses  and 
places  of  amusement.  These  people  earn  just  as  much  money 
as  the  American  people  with  whom  they  work,  live  much  more 
simply,  and  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  their  wives  should 
be  wage-earners,  working  all  day  in  the  mill  and  then  doing 
their  regular  housework  at  night. 

The  people  who  come  from  Egypt,  Syria,  Armenia,  Turkey 
and  Greece,  have  lived  outdoors  in  a  fairly  warm  climate.  The 
Greeks  come  from  the  mountains  of  Greece,  brought  up  in  the 
pure  air  and  under  the  clear  blue  sky  of  that  beautiful  land ; 
they  were  shepherds  guarding  their  flocks  on  the  hillsides,  sleep- 
ing under  the  stars,  breathing  pure  air,  drinking  clear  water 
and  the  native  light  wines.  Or,  they  were  farmers  tilling  the 
soil,  living  in  houses  where  there  is  always  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
To  Lowell  these  Eastern  races  have  come,  and  immediately  be- 
gin their  work  in  the  cotton  mills,  where  without  any  particular 
skill  they  immediately  earn  $7.00  a  week  or  more  and,  with  their 
peculiar  habits  of  life,  can  thus  save  money.  They  work  fifty- 
six  hours  a  week  in  the  cotton  mills,  perhaps  breathing  the  cot- 
ton dust  every  day.     At  the  close  of  the  day's  work,  with  no 
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attractive  home  inviting  them,  they  go  to  the  poorly  ventilated 
coffee-houses  and  remain  there  smoking,  spitting  on  the  floor, 
playing  cards  and  inhaling  the  germs  of  various  diseases,  about 
three  hours  every  evening.  After  that  they  go  to  their  poor 
apology  of  a  home  and  sleep  with  one  or  two  others  in  a  single 
bed,  frequently  with  two  beds  in  one  room.  In  these  bed- 
chambers the  air  becomes  very  polluted,  as  the  windows  are 
very  rar  :Iy  open  during  the  night.  In  place  of  the  light  wines 
of  Greece,  they  turn  to  drinking  the  intoxicating  liquors  of  our 
country.  All  these  things  tend  to  bring  upon  them  tuberculosis 
in  various  forms.  Conditions  are  especially  bad  among  them 
because  of  the  large  number  of  men  and  boys  and  the  small 
number  of  women.  The  disease  became  so  prevalent  among 
them  that  the  Lowell  Board  of  Health  caused  the  following 
notice  to  be  circulated,  especially  in  the  Greek  section  of  the 
city: 

NOTICE 

The  Board  of  Health  deems  it  necessary  to  warn  citizens  of  the 
prevalence  of  Tuberculosis  (Consumption)  in  this  city,  and  to  lay  down 
certain  rules  of  conduct  which,  if  followed,  will  materially  lessen  this  evil. 

Tuberculosis  originates  from,  and  is  spread  by,  contagion  arising  from 
the  dust  of  dried  sputum  (spit)  expectorated  by  patients  infected  with  this 
disease. 

Tuberculosis  can  best  be  prevented  and  cured  by  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine. A  recent  investigation  has  shown  the  Board  of  Health  that  very 
many  people  live  (and  sleep)  in  rooms  which  are  too  crowded  for  health. 
In  many  cases,  two  and  even  three  double  beds  were  found  in  rooms  not 
large  enough  to  supply  fresh  air  for  one  person.  Such  rooms  were  often 
entirely  without  ventilation  or  sunlight.  In  some  instances,  evidences  of 
spitting  on  the  floor  were  noticed  in  every  room  in  the  house. 

Hereafter  such  conditions  will  not  be  allowed.  Small  bedrooms  must 
not  contain  more  than  one  bed  each.  Every  bedroom  must  be  ventilated 
by  opening  the  windows.  And  wherever  spitting  is  necessary,  spittoons 
must  be  provided  and  used. 

An  inspector  from  the  Board  of  Health  office  will  visit  from  time  to 
time  places  suspected  of  improper  health  conditions,  and  report  to  us  all 
violations  of  the  above  rules.  Such  violations  will  be  prosecuted  according 
to  law. 

Per  order  of 
June  9,  1906  Board  of  Health 

No  prosecutions  have  occurred,  and  little  else  has  been  done 
about  the  matter  until  recently,  when  the  Lowell  Board  of  Health 
sought  to  better  conditions.  Its  four  inspectors,  two  particularly 
for  general  health  and  two  for  plumbing,  go  about  doing  what 
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they  can.  The  board  collects  the  garbage  and  the  ashes,  and  sees 
to  the  cleaning  of  alleys,  and  gives  close  inspection  to  conta- 
gious diseases.  The  Lowell  Hospital,  maintained  by  the  cor- 
porations, has  a  contagious  ward. 

When  recently  a  Greek  clergyman  and  physician  declared 
that  the  Greeks  of  Lowell  were  largely  infected  with  tubercu- 
losis, the  Greeks  arose  in  their  wrath,  pursued  the  physician 
and  broke  the  windows  of  the  Greek  Mission.  Indeed,  the 
lawless  mob  of  several  thousand  Greeks,  rushing,  yelling  through 
the  center  of  the  city  on  a  Sunday  evening,  was  about  as  bad  as 
the  original  statement  of  the  Greek  missionary  was  unwise.  Law- 
lessness became  the  counter-irritant  for  tuberculosis.  The  latter 
may  be  cured  more  readily  than  the  former.  The  excitement 
was  not  in  vain,  for  it  has  aroused  the  Board  of  Health  and  the 
public  to  renewed  efforts  to  improve  the  housing  conditions ;  and 
several  unsanitary  tenements  have  been  condemned. 

The  Tuberculosis  Camp  at  the  Lowell  General  Hospital  in 
the  summer,  provided  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Fanning  Ayer,  has  done  something;  but  "to  wage  a  successful 
warfare,  some  means  must  be  devised  to  reach  these  cases  in  an 
earlier  stage."  G.  Forrest  Martin,  M.  D.,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  said  that  while  there  are  many  problems  that 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the  Lowell  Board  of  Health,  he 
had  determined,  when  becoming  a  member  of  the  board,  to  de- 
vote himself  to  two  of  them — the  control  of  tuberculosis  and 
the  checking  of  infant  mortality,  which  meant  pure  milk,  and 
that  the  two  went  together,  because  improper  nourishment  was 
often  the  first  step  to  tuberculosis.  The  board  has  done  much 
to  reduce  tuberculosis  and  infant  mortality  by  condemning  un- 
sanitary dwellings  and  insisting  on  a  pure  and  clean  milk  supply. 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  the  mills  themselves  are  for  the 
most  part  good,  being  best  in  the  Massachusetts  Mills,  the 
Lawrence  Hosiery,  the  Shaw  Hosiery,  the  Federal  Shoe  Com- 
pany, and  in  general,  in  the  mills  which  pay  the  largest  divi- 
dends. Some  of  the  mills  themselves  are  very  old  with  old 
machinery,  and  do  not  have  modern  conveniences  and  improve- 
ments, and  even  though  the  managers  of  these  mills  seek  to  have 
sanitary  conditions,  with  clean  toilet-rooms,  there  is  a  tendency, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  Eastern  peoples,  to  commit  nui- 
sances in  the  mills.  The  two  following  notices,  in  five  differ- 
ent languages  (English,  French,  Portuguese,  Polish  and  Greek), 
are   in   the   Massachusetts   Mills   and   probably   in   other  mills : 
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WARNING! 

Do  not  drink  this  canal  water — it  will  make  you  sick. 

AVIS! 
II  est  defendu  de  faire  usage  de  l'eau  du  canal  pour  boire — 
Elle  pourrait  vous  rendre  malade. 

AVISO ! 
Nab  bebas  a  agua  do  Canal.     Fas-te  doente. 

UWAGA ! 
Nie  pijaj  wody  z  kanalu  tego,  bo  zachorujesz. 

iiposoxh. 
mh  ninete  nepo  aiio  to  kanaai :  ©'  apposth2ete. 


NOTICE 
(Extract  from  State  Law) 
Any  person  spitting  on  the  floor  in  any  part  of  this  Mill  is 
liable  to  arrest  and  a  fine  not  to  exceed  Twenty  Dollars. 

AVIS 
(Extrait  de  la  Loi  de  L'Etat) 
Toute  personne  crachant  sur  le  plancher,  ou  autre  partie  de 
la  manufacture,  est  passible  d'une  arrestation  et  d'une  amende 
n'excedant  au-dela  Vingt  Dollars. 

AVISO 
(Extrahido  da  Lei  do  Estado) 
Pagara  uma  multa  de  vinte  dollars  toda  a  pessoa  que  cuspir 
ou  escarrar  no  sobrado  d'esta  Fabrica. 

UWAGA 
(Wy  jatek  z  Prawa  Stanowego) 
Pluc  na  podtoge  w  tej  fabryce  nie  wolno. 
Za   przekroczenie   niniejszego   rozporzadzenia   winny   ulegnie 
aresztowaniu  i  karze  do  dwudzi-estu  dolarow. 

EIAOIIOIH2I2 

(AIT02TTA2MA  EK   TQN  NOMfiN  TH2  II0AITE1A2) 

OIOSAHIIOTE,    IITYON    EIII    TOY  IIATQMATOS   EE§ 
OIONAHnOTE   AIAMEPI2MA  TOY  EPrOSTASlOY 

TOYTOY,  YnOKEITAI, 
EI2    SYAAH^IN    KAI    EI2    IIP02TIMON 
OYXI    ANOTEPON    TON    20    AOAAAPION. 
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The  sanitary  condition  of  some  water-closets  is  bad.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  words  of  the  State  Inspector  of  Health,  District 
No.  7,  which  applies  also  to  certain  of  the  Lowell  mills:  "Most 
of  the  water-closets  are  badly  located  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  where  ventilation  and  lighting  are  necessarily  inadequate. 
The  effluvia  from  them  are  sure  to  pollute  the  air  of  the  rooms. 
One  seldom  sees  a  urinal  in  these  factories.  Even  the  new 
buildings  are  having  the  closets  arranged  in  the  same  old  way." 
Spitting  may  be  observed  in  many  of  the  factories,  and  recep- 
tacles for  spitting  are  rare.  Much  more  could  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  mills  where  one-fourth  of 
the  population  spend  ten  hours  a  day  in  toil. 

This  study  into  health  conditions  includes  also  a  study  of 
marriages,  births  and  crimes  by  races.  There  is  some  inter- 
marriage among  nearly  all  the  various  nationalities;  a  Greek 
groom  occasionally  marries  an  American  bride,  sometimes  a 
French-Canadian  or  Irish.  The  French-Canadians  are  quite  loyal 
to  their  own  race.  The  Table  of  Marriages  has  been  prepared 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  original  records  of  the  city  clerk. 


66 — Table  13.     Marriages 


MARRIAGES 


English 

Irish 

French-Canadian 

Scotch 

Native 

German 

Swedish 

French 

Dutch 

Portuguese 

Austrian 

Greek  

Danish 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Russian 

Armenian 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Belgian 

Finnish 


Totals 1 135 


Groom 


123 
290 

323 

29 

267 

2 

17 

I 

0 

18 

29 

8 
1 

1 
2 
5 

13 
o 
1 

5 
0 
0 


Bride 


108 
330 
313 
33 
261 

3 

12 
1 
0 

16 
32 
5 
1 
1 
2 
4 
7 
0 

5 
0 
0 

1 135 


1909 


Groom 


67 
259 
251 

21 
224 

5 
10 

1 

0 
39 
46 
78 

1 

3 

2 

10 

65 
0 

5 
8 

3 
2 

1 100 


Bride 


74 
271 

247 

20 

217 

2 

11 

2 

0 

39 

55 

75 

0 

2 

2 

8 

58 
0 
5 
7 
3 
2 

1 100 
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The  tables  and  chart,  hereto  appended,  are  the  result  of  a 
careful  tabulation  of  the  births  in  each  year,  examined  with 
reference  to  the  racial  group  of  the  parents,  classified  according 
to  the  system  adopted  in  our  analysis,  which  aims  to  trace  the 
blood  origin  of  the  individual.  In  this  respect,  our  method  of 
tabulation  differs  from  that  which  is  followed  by  the  municipal 
statistician,  who  merely  notes  the  nativity  of  the  individual  or 
his  parents,  and  classes  them  accordingly.  For  example,  if  a 
child  is  born  of  parents  who  are  natives  of  this  country,  he  is 
classed  as  a  native  product.  In  our  analysis,  we  aim  to  keep 
the  blood  unmixed,  so  far  as  is  possible,  and  place  the  individual 
in  the  group  to  which  he  is  related  by  blood.  The  child  born 
of  one  or  both  parents  of  Irish  blood,  is  placed  in  the  Irish  racial 
group,  whether  or  not  he  or  his  parents  are  natives  of  this 
country,  and  this  system  of  classification  is  followed  in  all  cases. 
The  figures  in  the  tables  here  presented,  therefore,  differ  from 
those  in  the  municipal  records  in  their  application  to  the  indi- 
vidual. The  records  of  births  for  1908  were  taken  for  the  last 
report,  because  the  records  for  1909  were  not  completed  when 
this  report  was  made.  The  number  of  births  for  the  natives 
was  the  highest  in  1850  with  482,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total ;  but 
fell  rapidly  to  361  (one-third  of  the  total)  in  i860,  while  the 
Irish  rose  from  376  in  1850  to  581  in  i860.  In  1870  the  births 
were:  native,  241 ;  Irish,  508.  The  next  high  level  was  in  1880: 
Irish,  651;  native,  437.  Here  we  are  able  to  make  the  com- 
parison of  the  birth-rate  in  the  various  racial  groups.  The  rate 
for  the  English,  including  the  Scotch,  in  1880,  is  probably  too 
high,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  in  the  national  census  regarding 
the  English  stock.  The  rest  of  the  figures  are  substantially  cor- 
rect. 

The  birth-rate  per  thousand  of  the  Irish  was  as  follows :  for 
1880,  29.1;  1885,  25.9;  1890,  29.2;  1895,  30.5;  1900,  23.0;  1905, 
25.6;  1908,  23.1.  In  the  last  thirty  years  the  maximum  was  in 
1895  at  30.5  and  the  minimum  in  1900  and  1908  at  23.  The 
tendency  in  the  Irish  birth-rate  to  decrease  is  apparent. 

The  birth-rate  of  the  French-Canadians  was:  for  1880,  42.6; 
1885,  47-2;  1890,  47.8;  1895,  57.8;  1900,  49.2;  1905,  47.0;  1908, 
43.5.  Here,  also,  the  maximum  was  in  1895  at  57.8,  with  the 
tendency  thereafter  to  a  steady  decrease. 

The  birth-rate  for  the  English,  including  all  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  British  Provinces,  was  as  follows:  for  1885, 
33.7;  1890,  32.5;  1895,  28.3;  1900,  24.0;  1905,  18.1;  1908,  20.7. 
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There  has  been  a  constant  decrease  since  1880,  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  rise  in  1908. 

The  birth-rate  for  the  native  was:  for  1880,  20.0;  1885,  20.2; 
1890,  11.8;  1895,  127;  1900,  12.9;  1905,  10.1;  1908,  12.6.  Here, 
also,  is  a  decreasing  birth-rate  to  about  twelve  per  thousand, 
while  the  death-rate  for  the  native  is  now  about  fourteen  per 
thousand.  The  birth-rate  for  the  English  is  now  about  five  per 
thousand  higher  than  their  death-rate.  The  birth-rate  and  death- 
rate  for  the  Irish  are  about  the  same.  The  birth-rate  of  the 
French-Canadians  at  present  is  about  twenty  per  thousand  higher 
than  their  death-rate,  showing  a  rapid  increase,  but  with  a 
tendency  to  reduction.  Meanwhile  the  birth-rate  for  the  Eastern 
races  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1900,  there  were  five  births  among 
the  Greeks;  in  1905,  31;  in  1908,  106.  Among  the  Austrians 
the  births  were  45  in  1900,  and  141  in  1908,  and  among  the  Rus- 
sians were  50  in  1905,  and  95  in  1908. 

67 — Table  14.     Births  by  Racial  Groups  from  1850  to  1908 


BIRTHS  IN 

1850 

i860 

1870 

187s 

1880 

1885 

1890 

189s 

1900 

1905 

1908 

English 

80 

376 

2 

20 
482 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

967 

104 
581 
1 
21 
361 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1070 

82 

508 

72 

17 

241 

1 

1 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

924 

128 

576 

170 

28 

384 
2 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1291 

196 
651 
425 
43 
437 
3 
9 
2 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1770 

259 
623 

396 

43 

425 

0 

15 
0 
0 

5 
1 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1769 

305 

768 

725 

53 

256 

6 

30 

2 

0 

8 

0 
1 
4 
3 
7 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2175 

315 

832 

1024 

47 

288 

11 

30 

0 

0 

37 

17 

0 

0 

5 

4 

5 

33 

0 

1 

0 

I 
2650 

282 

653 

1 106 

55 
271 

19 

24 

3 

0 

33 

45 

4 

1 

6 

5 
6 

53 
3 
4 
1 
0 

2574 

237 
695 
919 

4i 

239 

13 

18 

2 

1 

55 

136 

3i 

0 
18 

4 
37 
50 

1 
11 

4 

1 

2513 

261 

Irish 

French-Canadian 
Scotch 

647 

870 

60 

Native 

303 
12 

German 

Swedish 

33 

French. 

3 

Dutch 

0 

Portuguese 

Austrian 

Greek 

59 
141 
106 

Danish 

1 

Italian 

15 

Norwegian 

Polish 

12 
46 

Russian 

05 

Armenian 

Syrian 

6 
9 

Turkish 

9 

Belgian 

1 

Totals 

2689 

Professor   Francis   A.   Walker1    called   attention   to   the   fact 
that  between   1850  and  1870  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  native 

1  Discussion   in   Economics,  by    Francis    A.    Walker.     Volume    II.     Pages 
417-426  and  444. 
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68 — Table  15.    Birth-Rate  per  1,000  of  Population  by  Racial  Groups 

1880   1885   1890   1895   1900   1905   1909 


ENGLISH 

50.9 

33.7 

32.5 

28.3 

24.0 

18.1 

20.7 

IRISH 

29.1 

25.9 

29.2 

30.5 

23.0 

25.6 

23.1 

FRENCH  CANADIAN 

42.6 

47.2 

47.8 

57.8 

49.2 

47.0 

43.5 

NATIVE 

20.0 

20.2 

11.8 

12.7 

12.9 

10.1 

12.6 

69 — Chart  IX.    Birth-Rate  per  1,000  of  Population  by  Racial  Groups 
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population  of  the  United  States  fell  sharply  off,  and  "between 
1870  and  1890  the  decline  has  been  accelerated."  "As  for- 
eigners came,  the  native  population  withheld  their  increase.,, 
He  said:  "The  access  of  foreigners,  at  the  time  and  under  the 
circumstances,  constituted  a  shock  to  the  principle  of  population 
among  the  native  element.  That  principle  is  always  sensitive, 
alike  to  sentimental  and  economic  conditions.  The  decline 
occurred  by  singular  correspondence  with  the  excess  of  foreign 
arrivals  but  chiefly  also  in  those  regions  to  which  the  newcomers 
most  freely  resorted.  Throughout  the  northeastern  and  north- 
ern middle  states,  into  which  the  newcomers  poured  in  such 
numbers,  the  standard  of  material  living,  general  intelligence 
and  social  decency  had  been  singularly  high.  Life  had  its 
luxuries.  Then  came  the  foreigner  (no  blame  to  him)  with  a 
vastly  lower  standard  of  living,  but  too  often  having  an  actual 
present  incapacity  to  understand  refinements  of  life.  There 
was  a  sentimental  reason  strong  enough  to  give  a  shock  to  the 
principle  of  population."  Furthermore,  the  "American  shrank 
from  the  industrial  competition  thus  thrust  upon  him.  The 
people  of  the  free  states  became  divided  into  classes — natives 
and  foreigners.  .  .  .  The  more  rapidly  foreigners  came  into  the 
United  States,  the  smaller  was  the  rate  of  increase.  .  .  .  Foreign 
immigration  has  amounted,  not  to  a  reenforcement  of  our  popu- 
lation, but  to  the  replacement  of  the  native  by  foreign  stock. 
From  1830  to  i860,  the  material  conditions  of  existence  in  this 
country  were  continually  becoming  more  favorable  to  the  in- 
crease of  population.  .  .  .  The  checks  for  native  growth  were 
not  physiological  and  climatic,  but  social  and  economic;  and 
chief  among  them  was  the  access  of  vast  hordes  of  foreign  immi- 
grants bringing  with  them  a  standard  of  living  at  which  our 
people  recoiled.  When  working  on  the  railroads  and  canals 
became  the  sign  of  a  want  of  education  and  of  a  low  social  con- 
dition, our  own  people  gave  it  up.  ...  It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  any  material  growth,  which  is  to  be  secured  only  by 
the  degradation  of  our  citizenship,  is  a  national  gain,  even  from 
the  materialistic  point  of  view." 

Each  new  alien  race  has  brought  a  lower  standard  of  living. 
This  has  shown  itself  in  the  overcrowding  of  tenements,  in  the 
use  of  cheap  and  often  insufficient  food,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
simplest  comforts  of  life.  Each  new  alien  race  under  the  impulse 
of  larger  wages  here  than  in  the  homeland  spends  much  of  its 
energy    in    reproduction,    until,    becoming   acquainted    with   the 
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higher  standards  of  the  new  land,  it  raises  its  standard,  only  to 
be  in  turn  assailed  by  a  new  race  with  again  a  lower  standard; 
and  so  the  battle  of  the  standards  continues.  Thus  at  present, 
the  Greeks,  receiving  in  actual  wages  five  times  as  much  as  in 
their  own  land,  where  they  lived  as  farmer  or  shepherd,  are 
beating  at  the  gates  of  the  French-Canadians,  who  have  steadily 
raised  their  standard  of  life.  Each  race  withholds  its  increase 
under  the  depressing  influence  of  newcomers.  Thus  the  birth- 
rate and  mortality  of  the  Greeks  are  increasing,  while  with  the 
French-Canadians,  as  with  their  predecessors,  the  IrLh  and  native 
Americans,  the  birth-rate  and  mortality  are  decreasing. 

As  to  the  arrests,  the  tables  that  follow  herewith  were  pre- 
pared from  a  careful  study  of  the  original  records  of  the  Board 
of  Police  for  the  years  1890,  1900  and  1909,  covering  twenty 
years,  the  period  in  which  the  Eastern  races  have  thronged  to 
Lowell.  These  reports  are  from  January  to  January,  instead  of 
June  to  June.  Care  has  been  taken  to  find  the  exact  number  ol 
arrests  for  the  various  nationalities,  according  to  foreign  birth 
and  foreign  parentage ;  and  in  some  cases  the  names  have  been, 
relied  upon  to  reveal  the  nationality.  The  records  of  the  Board 
of  Police  give  simply  the  nationality  of  the  person  arrested  accord- 
ing to  his  birthplace.  There  appears  thus  a  discrepancy  between 
the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Police  and  these  reports  which  give 
the  nationality  of  the  person  arrested  on  the  basis  of  the  birthplace 
of  the  parents,  as  was  done  in  the  health  reports. 

In  interpreting  these  figures,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
arrests  are  not  of  so  many  different  people,  for  the  same  person 
is'  often  arrested  several  times  during  the  year.  The  figures 
show  clearly,  however,  the  tendency  of  the  Irish  to  intoxication, 
so  that  there  are  three  times  as  many  arrests  proportionately 
for  drunkenness  among  the  Irish  as  among  any  other  race  and 
as  many  as  all  the  other  races  put  together.  The  English, 
French-Canadians  and  natives  are  not  far  apart  in  their  thirst 
for  strong  drink,  though  the  French-Canadians  show  an  in- 
creasing tendency  not  only  with  regard  to  drunkenness  but  to 
crimes  against  property.  The  Polanders  show  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  drunkenness  and  to  crimes  against  the  person.  Drunken 
brawls  are  not  uncommon  among  them.  The  Greeks  show 
considerable  crime  against  person  and  property. 

The  Police  Department  is,  for  the  most  part,  effective,  except 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  liquor  laws,  which  are  often  difficult 
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70 — Table  16.     Arrests,  1890 


Arrests 
1890 

Public 
Order 

Crimes 

vs. 
Person 

Crimes 

vs. 
Property 

Drunks 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

118 
1761 

224 
37 

408 
8 
S 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

39 

560 

44 

16 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 
106 

23 
1 

43 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
2 
0 

IS 

I 
I 

2 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 

106 

169 

46 

2 

87 
0 

1 
0 

0 
0 
0 

IS 

26 

7 
0 
4 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

101 
1450 

167 
35 

260 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

32 
509 

25 

16 

Irish 

French-Canadian 

23 

Polish. 

0 

Totals 

2569 

690 

186 

22 

412 

53 

2018 

605 

71 — Table  17.     Arrests,  1900 


Arrests 
1900 


English 

Irish 

French-Canadian 

Scotch 

Native 

German 

Swedish 

French  

Portuguese 

Dutch 

Austrian 

Danish 

Greek 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Russian 

Armenian 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Belgian 

Finnish 

Spanish 

Chinese 


Totals 


Public 
Order 


M. 


216 
1862 
578 
71 
442 

30 
6 

19 
0 

2 
1 

56 
7 
1 

44 
5 
8 

16 
1 


3407 


59 

457 
116 


Crimes 

vs. 
Person 


M. 


Crimes 

vs. 
Property 


9 
156 
69 


346 


Drunks 


[?6s 

397 

65 

315 

7 

29 

5 


284S 


54 

419 

98 

20 

35 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 


627 
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72 — Table  18.    Arrests,  1909 


I05 


Arrests 
1909 


English 

Irish     

French-Canadian 

Scotch 

Native 

German 

Swedish 

French  

Portuguese 

Lithuanian 

Austrian 

Danish 

Greek 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Polish 

Russian 

Armenian 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Belgian 

Finnish 

Spanish 

Chinese 


Totals 


Public 
Order 


170 

2071 

680 

74 

618 

17 

35 

1 

18 

25 

9 

o 

164 

17 

5 

144 
10 


33 

295 

70 

10 

43 

0 


463 


Crimes 

vs. 
Person 


M. 


267 


Crimes 

vs. 

Property 


M. 


Drunks 


M. 


135 

1772 

501 

66 

447 

12 

30 

1 

7 

22 
4 

0 

9 
6 

5 

108 

4 

o 


3158 


29 

247 
37 
8 

32 
0 
o 
0 
o 
1 
o 


360 


73 — Table  19.     Arrests  with  Nativities/  1904-1908 


Nativity 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

United  States 

1,824 

807 

317 

82 

598 

112 

108 

17 

69 

2,205 
1,000 

401 

117 
712 
158 

184 
50 

88 

2,196 

1,039 

376 

123 

638 

114 

141 

21 

36 

2,101 

1,068 

292 

726 
138 
168 
30 
in 

2,098 
1,050 

257 
90 

737 
155 
269 

6 

177 

Ireland 

England 

Scotland 

British  Provinces 

Greece  (Greeks) 

Russia 

Turkish  Empire 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

3,934 

4,9i5 

4,684 

4,727 

4,839 

of  enforcement  because  of  their  number  and  contrariety.  The 
city  usually  votes  "License,"  although  about  once  in  ten  years 
it  votes  "No  License,"  when  the  conditions  become  intolerable 
or  the  liquor  dealers  fall  out  among  themselves.  Ninety-four 
establishments,   including  twelve  hotels,  are  licensed  to  sell  in- 


143. 


1  Greek  Immigration  to  the  United  States,  by  Fairchild.     Pages   142   and 
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74 — Table  20.    Inmates  of  City  Farm,  March  12,  1910 

English    54 

Irish    279 

French-Canadian     10 

Scotch    18 

Native    70 

German    1 

Swedish   1 

Greek    1 

Belgian 1 

Total 435 


75 — Table  2: 


Arrests  for  all  Causes. 
Groups 


Rate  per  iooo  by  Racial 


1890 

IOOO 

!  1909 

English    

31-28 
100.3 
22.72 
26.63 

27.69 
91.8 

36.57 
28.6 

13.74 

90.2 

45.4 

32.5 

Irish     

French-Canadian    

Native    

76 — Table  22. 

Drunkenness. 

Rate  per 

iooo  by  Racial  Groups 

1890 

1900 

23-3 
770 
22.0 
16.6 

1909 

English     

16.7 
74-5 
12.6 

I3.I 

15-3 
72.1 
26.9 
19.9 

Irish    

French- Canadian 

Native    

toxicating  liquors,  and  the  "hotels",  especially,  have  been  the 
cause  of  much  public  scandal  during  recent  years.  Two  or 
three  of  these  "hotels"  are  really  such,  while  all  of  them  exist 
largely  on  their  Sunday  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  when  the 
saloons  are  closed  and  the  men  have  most  leisure  for  drinking. 
Several  months  ago,  on  a  Sunday,  between  the  hours  of  7  a.  m. 
and  9  p.  m.,  over  a  thousand  men  were  counted  as  they  went 
into  a  "hotel"  which  had  no  proper  facilities  for  furnishing  meals 
and  had  only  a  few  rooms  for  lodging.  Other  "hotels"  were 
found,  which  had  no  cooking  apparatus  in  order,  whose  "cook" 
was  always  sick  when  called  for,  and  whose  "menu"  consisted 
of  a  small  quantity  of  pigs'  feet,  old  ham,  dried  beef  and  mouldy 
cheese.  The  "Sunday  dinner"  consisted  of  a  small  sandwich, 
that  had  served  many  another  customer,  and  was  dry  and  hard. 
Several   of  the   hotels   gained   a   bad    reputation    as   houses   of 
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assignation.  Bottled  liquor  was  sold  by  these  hotels  openly  on 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  to  be  drunk  off  the  premises.  The 
Police  Board  sought  to  stifle  criticism  by  its  arbitrary  acts,  and 
the  liquor  laws  were  declared  to  be  better  observed  in  the  breach 
than  in  their  enforcement. 

In  the  spring  of  1906,  an  aroused  public  sentiment  finally 
demanded  the  removal  of  the  Board  of  Police  by  the  Mayor,  after 
a  hearing  which  revealed  a  sad  state  of  affairs.  A  new  board 
was  appointed,  without  much  improvement,  two  of  whose  three 
members  (Frederick  N.  Wier,  Esq.  not  removed,  being  an 
especially  efficient  member  of  that  board)  were  removed  in  the 
autumn  of  1907.  The  two  new  appointments  did  not  satisfy 
Mr.  Wier,  who  immediately  resigned,  and  an  entirely  new  board 
was  appointed.  This  board,  in  turn,  was  removed  after  a  long 
hearing  by  the  Mayor,  who  was  both  plaintiff  and  judge,  in  the 
early  summer  of  1909.  The  Superior  Court,  to  which  the  re- 
moved officials,  in  these  three  cases  of  removal  by  three  different 
mayors    from    1906   to    1909,    had    appealed,    in    this    last    case 

yy — Chart   X.    Drunkenness.    Rate   per   iooo   by   Racial   Groups 
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refused  to  support  the  action  of  the  Mayor;  and  the  present 
Board  of  Police  was  reinstated.  Five  different  officials  served 
in  the  brief  interregnum  in  1909,  owing  to  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  last  mayor's  appointees  resigned  after  a  brief  service.  The 
net  result  of  all  these  hearings,  charges  and  countercharges,  and 
the  removal  of  three  different  police  boards  by  three  different 
mayors  in  three  years,  is  that  the  screen  law  is  well  enforced, 
the  number  of  hotel  licenses  has  been  reduced  slightly,  and  the 
liquor  laws  are  not  so  openly  violated.  The  "hotels"  are  still 
more  or  less  of  a  scandal ;  and  some  of  them,  made  careful  by 
the  numerous  investigations,  again  begin  to  grow  careless  and 
will  grow  more  so  until  public  opinion  is  again  aroused  by  their 
flagrant  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Faxon1  was  doubtless  correct  when  he  said 
that  "by  a  thorough  enforcement  of  the  laws,  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  rum  shops  in  the  Commonwealth  can  be  closed."  A 
study  of  the  crimes,  the  health  conditions,  and  the  charitable 
and  reformatory  institutions  in  Lowell  reveals  clearly  that  in- 
temperance is  a  great  evil,  and  that  the  licensed  liquor  establish- 
ments are  unmitigated  nuisances.  The  worst  feature,  perhaps, 
is  the  utter  lawlessness  of  many  of  the  so-called  "hotels,"  which 
do  their  chief  business  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  seeming  to 
obey  the  letter  of  the  law  by  setting  a  small  sandwich  before  the 
bibulous  "guest"  who  does  not  resort  thither  for  either  food  or 
lodging.  In  all  of  these  "hotels"  the  "Sunday  dining-room"  at- 
tracts scores  of  the  thirsty  who  are  given  to  drink,  while  but  few 
guests  resort  for  either  food  or  drink  to  the  hotel  dining-room. 
The  present  board  requested  the  hotel  proprietors  to  close  their 
Sunday  dining-rooms  from  ten  to  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  while  the  devout  attended  church.  It  has  been  pub- 
licly charged  that  the  police  force,  otherwise  efficient,  has  eyes, 
but,  in  the  violation  of  the  liquor  laws,  "sees  not,"  while  the 
brewers  and  wholesalers  apportion  the  licenses,  and  the  city  elec- 
tion frequently  turns  on  the  appointment  of  the  police  com- 
missioner. 

There  would  be  a  material  improvement  in  police  conditions, 
especially  as  relates  to  the  licensed  saloon,  if  there  were  a 
Police  Board  and  a  License  Commission  instead  of  one  board. 
Nearly  all  of  the  men  who  have  served  on  the  Police  Board  are, 
individually,  men  of  good  character  and  reputation,  but  the  con- 

1  Laws  of  Massachusetts  Relating  to  Intoxicating  Liquors.  Preface  by 
Henry  H.  Faxon. 
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ditions  are  such  that  it  seems  difficult  for  the  board  to  enforce 
the  laws,  with  the  brewers  and  wholesalers  pulling  the  political 
strings,  the  125  to  150  applicants  clamoring  for  the  ninety-four 
licenses,  and  the  public  indifferent  or  careless  until  aroused  to 
some  sudden  spasm  of  reform  by  intolerable  conditions. 

These  saloons  and  "hotels"  bring  in  their  train  the  brothel 
and  gambling-den,  the  only  escape  from  which  is  an  awakened 
public  sentiment  which  will  vote  for  "No  License"  in  Lowell, 
year  after  year,  and  enforce  the  vote  in  the  letter  and  spirit. 
The  saloon,  the  brothel  and  the  gambling-den  seize  men  and 
women  as  they  seek  to  satisfy  their  natural  desires  for  refresh- 
ment and  excitement  in  illegitimate  ways.  These  places  are 
usually  poorly  ventilated,  are  often  unsanitary,  become  breeders 
of  disease  and  disaster,  and  should  be  entirely  eliminated  by  an 
aroused  public  conscience.  In  their  places  should  be  established 
more  parks  and  playgrounds,  with  careful  supervision,  especially 
in  the  congested  quarters  where  the  saloons  now  stand.  Several 
district  libraries  and  amusement  rooms,  a  public  hall  and  public 
baths  and  swimming-pools  would  make  life  pleasanter  for  many. 
A  unification  of  the  semi-public  institutions,  such  as  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  the  Young  Men's  Catholic  Institute  and  the  Catholic 
Young  Men's  Lyceum,  and  a  hearty  cooperation  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions in  the  city  for  amusement,  recreation  and  sociability, 
would  tend  to  reduce  drunkenness  and  crime. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

The  287  family  budgets,  which  make  the  basis  for  this  study 
into  the  standard  of  living  of  the  wage-earning  classes  of 
Lowell,  were  collected  with  great  care  by  half  a  dozen  reliable 
persons.  They  include  the  Greek  Congregational  pastor;  an 
intelligent  Greek  interpreter  who  has  long  lived  in  the  city  and 
knows  his  countrymen  well ;  a  young  Frenchman  who  has  done 
such  work  before  and  is  well  known  among  the  French-Cana- 
dians ;  a  married  French  woman  who  teaches  French  and  whose 
husband  is  a  real  estate  agent  and  knows  the  French-Canadians 
thoroughly;  and  an  alert  Austrian-Pole,  a  collector  and  store- 
keeper, who  has  also  done  such  work  before.  Where  provisions 
were  bought  on  account,  access  was  had  to  "store  books" ;  other- 
wise, the  records  were  made  as  accurately  as  possible  from  the 
cash  payments.  Few  of  the  persons  interviewed  declined  to 
give  accurate  reports,  especially  when  assured  that  the  reports 
were  "not  for  the  government,"  for  many  Greeks  at  least  seem 
to  distrust  the  government,  fearing  they  are  to  be  deported 
or  taxed.  The  schedule  was  identical  with  that  used  by  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  in  its  recent  investigation  in  the  cities 
of  the  United  States,  and  limits  the  inquiry  to  the  "income  and 
expenditure  of  a  wage-earning  family"  and  to  the  "details  of 
household  expenditure  of  food,  etc.,  for  an  ordinary  week  in 
1909." 

The  reports  in  every  case  were  gathered  from  families  of 
which  at  least  one  member  was  working  for  a  weekly  wage. 
Most  of  them  were  employed  in  the  textile  mills.  The  chronic- 
ally poor,  those  receiving  either  indoor  or  outdoor  poor  relief,  the 
unemployed,  the  drunken,  and  the  destitute,  were  not  interviewed. 
The  budgets  present  a  simple  picture  of  the  respectable,  sober, 
industrious  and  thrifty  wage-earners  of  Lowell,  who  constitute 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  population. 

Although  the  reports  are  for  families,  not  for  individuals, 
many  of  the  wage-earners  are  unmarried  men  and  women.  Some 
of  these   still   live  in  the   few   remaining  corporation  boarding- 
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houses  and  tenements,  like  one  on  Cabot  Street  operated  by  an 
expert  and  thrifty  American  housekeeper,  which  has  a  hundred 
boarders  from  the  Lawrence  Hosiery,  men  and  women  of 
various  nationalities.  The  board  here  for  the  women  is  $1.75 
a  week ;  for  the  men,  $2.50  a  week.  The  house  has  forty-four 
rooms,  the  rent  for  each  of  which  is  fifty  cents  a  week,  includ- 
ing furnishings,  lights  and  washing.  The  menu  includes  meat 
three  times  a  day,  and  an  abundant  and  varied  supply  of  other 
food,  well  prepared  and  appetizingly  served.  For  this  large 
tenement  the  housekeeper  pays  the  water  rates  and  $12.00  a 
month  rent  to  the  corporation.  Formerly,  she  received  five 
cents  a  day  towards  the  board  of  each  person.  Many  boarding- 
house-keepers,  who  used  to  make  large  sums  of  money,  are  now 
unable  to  make  any  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the 
low  price  of  board.  The  unmarried  men  and  women,  who  can 
get  comfortable  lodging  and  plenty  of  wholesome  and  nourish- 
ing food  for  $2.25  to  $3.00  a  week,  have  little  difficulty  in  sup- 
porting themselves ;  they  enjoy  some  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  save  a  little  for  a  "rainy  day,"  even  when  they  earn  as  little 
as  $6.00  a  week.  With  the  families  the  case  is  different,  as  the 
budgets  show. 

Before  we  can  discover  how  far  they  are  sufficiently  nour- 
ished, we  must  briefly  examine  the  nutritive  value  of  foods. 
Though  there  are  no  authoritative  conclusions  on  this  matter,  we 
may  yet  conservatively  consider  that  the  essential  constituents 
of  food  are:  Protein,  fats,  carbohydrates  (i.  e.  starches,  sugar, 
etc.),  salts  and  water.1 

The  contribution  to  the  process  of  building  up  the  materials 
of  the  body,  repairing  the  waste  and  energy,  is  indicated  by 
Atwater  as  follows:  One  gram  of  protein  yields  4.1  calories; 
I  of  fats,  9.3  calories;  1  of  carbohydrates,  4.1  calories.2 

Equivalents  used  to  express  the  diet  required  by  persons  of 
different  age  and  sex,  in  terms  of  the  food  of  a  man  taken  as  the 
unit,  are  as  follows:  A  woman  requires  %o  the  f°°d  of  a  man  at 
moderate  muscular  labor;  a  boy,  14  to  16  years  of  age  inclusive, 
8/10;  a  girl,  14  to  16,  7/10;  a  child  10  to  13,  %0 ;  a  child  6  to  9, 
%o ;  a  child,  2  to  5,  4/10 ;  a  child  under  2,  %0.3 

1  Poverty,  A  Study  of  Town  Life,  by  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  1908.  Pages 
88-89. 

2  Investigation  in  the  Chemistry  and  Economy  of  Food,  by  W.  O.  Atwater, 
Ph.  D.,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     Bulletin  No.  21.     Page  15. 

8  Dietary  Studies  in  New  York  City  in  1895  and  1896  by  W.  O.  Atwater, 
Ph.  D.,  and  Charles  D.  Woods,  B.  S.     Page  5. 
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The  food  consumed  per  man  per  day  becomes  the  common  unit 
in  expressing  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  any  family.  The 
fuel  value  in  calories  required  for  a  man  is  variously  estimated 
from  3000  to  4500,  the  largest  standards  being  those  of  Atwater. x 

78 — Table  23.     Showing   Percentage   Composition   of   Edible   Portions 
of  Garrison  Ration  2 

Energy 
Calories 
per  lb. 


Bacon,  fat 

Beans 

Pork,  salt  and 
fat 

Sugar,  ground. 

Sugar,  brown 
issue 

Flour 

Beef 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Oatmeal 

Cornmeal 

Canned  apples.. 

Dried  apples. . . 

Tapioca  or  corn- 
starch   

Butter 

Syrup  

Lard 

Rice 

Canned  corn. . . 

Canned     toma- 
toes  

Macaroni     and 
vermicelli  .. . 

Milk,  fresh 

Milk, 
condensed  . . . 

Peas 

Raisins 

Cheese 

Prunes 

Cabbage 

Ham 

Apricots, 
canned 

Barley 

Chocolate 

Sausage  

Oysters 

Salmon,  canned 

Crabs 

Crackers 


Water 

Protein 

Fati 

Carbo- 
hydrates 

Salts 

20.0 

8.00 

69-5 

2-5 

12.6 

23.10 

2.0 

59-2 

3-1 

,12.1 

O.9O 

82.8 

4.2 

2.0 

97-8 

0.2 

3-0 

96.5 

0-5 

12.5 

11.00 

1.0 

74-9 

0.5 

55-0 

17.10 

27.O 

0.9 

78.9 

2.10 

O.I 

17.9 

1.0 

87.9 

1.4 

0.3 

10. 1 

0.6 

7.6 

15.10 

7.1 

68.2 

2.0 

15.0 

9.20 

3.8 

70.6 

1.4 

83.2 

0.20 

0.4 

15.9 

0.3 

25.0 

O.9O 

1.8 

71.5 

1.4 

2.0 

97.8 

0.2 

10.5. 

1. 00 

85.0 

0.5 

3-0 

43-7 

55-0 

2.3 

12.0 

0.60 

83.4 

4-9 

12.4 

7-4 

0.4 

79-4 

0.4 

81.3 

2.80 

1.1 

13.2 

0.6 

96.0 

0.80 

0.4 

2.5 

0.3 

13. 1 

9.00 

0.3 

76.8 

0.8 

14. 1 

O.843 

0.802 

1.069 

0.164 

25.0 

17.00 

11. 0 

44.00 

30 

12.3 

26.70 

1.7 

56.40 

2.9 

40.0 

O.4O 

24.00 

0.6 

35-0 

33-00 

22.0 

5.00 

5-0 

30.0 

2.50 

12.0 

0.6 

92.0 

2.10 

0.6 

5-5 

1.1 

4i-5 

16.7 

39-1 

2.7 

50.0 

2.00 

30.0 

0.6 

13.00 

2.7 

76.0 

3-0 

12.0 

20.00 

50.0 

10. 0 

4.0 

41.2 

13.80 

42.8 

2.2 

87.1 

6.00 

1.2 

3-7 

2.0 

63.6 

21.60 
150 

13.4 
1.0 

1.4 

10.3 

9.4 

70.5 

3,080 
1,615 

3,510 
1,820 

1,795 
1,644 
1,460 

375 
225 

i,*5o 

1,645 

315 

1,418 

1,820 

3,615 
1,023 
3,570 
1,630 
345 

80 

1,406 
418 

1,595 
1,565 

440 
1,600 

140 

155 
1,960 

460 

1,800 

2,650 

2,065 

230 

965 

526 

1,900 


1  Investigations  in  the  Chemistry  and  Economy  of  Food,  by  W.  O.  Atwater, 
Ph.  D.,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  21.     Page  211. 

2  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  by  John  C.  Hemmeter,  M.  D.,  1902.     Page  229. 
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In  working  out  the  calories  per  man  per  day,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  preceding  table,  giving  the  percentage  composition  of 
edible  portions  of  garrison  ration,  by  Captain  C.  E.  Woodruff, 
M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

Of  the  budgets  collected,  228  were  complete,  and  approxi- 
mately correct  as  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  consumed, 
and  the  calories  "per  man  per  day"  were  worked  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  formulas  given  above.  No  allowance  whatever 
was  made  for  waste,  which  is  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  in 
the  cheap  meats  bought  by  wage-earners,  and  meat  counts  up 
rapidly  in  estimating  the  calories.  The  beef  is  used  largely  in 
the  soups,  broths  and  stews,  and  often  consists  of  a  "soup 
bone,"  with  a  little  meat  attached  to  it.  The  Greeks  use  chiefly 
mutton,  and  the  "leg  of  mutton"  has  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bone.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  provision  dealer  has 
correct  scales,  has  given  full  weight,  and  has  deducted  the  weight 
of  the  heavy  brown  paper  which  protects  the  meat.  There 
is  also  waste  in  other  meats  and  fish,  in  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables. 

The  following  example  will  show  how  the  problem  of  the 
calories  was  solved  for  Budget  86,  consisting  of  a  French- 
Canadian  family  of  eleven,  reporting  as  follows : 

79 — Budget  86.    Report  of  French-Canadian  Family  of  Eleven 

Occupation  of  head  of  family laborer 

Total  number  in  family  living  at  home eleven 

Country  of  birth,  husband  and  wife Canada 

Children  9 P,male, aged,  i9>  17,  15,  8,  3 

9  {  4  female aged,  20,  12,  10,  1)4 

Average  Weekly  Income 

Earnings  of  the  husband 

From  principal  occupation $7.00 

Earnings  of  the  children 

Male,  number  at  work  1 .     Amount  earned 4.00 

Female,  number  at  work  1.     Amount  earned 3.00 

Total  income  of  family $14.00 


House  rent  per  calendar  month $11.00 

Number  of  habitable  rooms  occupied,  including  the  kitchen : 5 
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79 — Budget  86.     Report  of  French-Canadian  Family  of  Eleven 
(continued) 

A  WEEK  IN  NOVEMBER,  jqoq 


Articles  of  Food 

Weight  or 
Measure  of 
Quantity 
Consumed 
per  week 

Cost 

per 

Week 

Articles  of  Food 

Weightor 
Measure  of 
Quantity 
Consumed 
per  week 

Cost 

per 
Week 

Bread— of    Wheat 

loaves 

Flour— Wheat. .lb. 

Macaroni .  .lb. 

Rice lb. 

Oatmeal lb. 

Potatoes(Irish)  bu. 
Dried  Beans.,  .qt. 
Beef  (fresh)....  lb. 

Pork  (salt) lb. 

Fish  of  all  kinds. lb. 
Lard lb. 

21 

2 

2 

2 

2 
% 

2 

2 

2Yz 

2 

$2.10 
.08 
.20 

.19 

.10 

•  50 

•25 

.24 

.36 

.2=; 

.28 

Brought  forward 

Butter lb. 

Milk— fresh...  qts. 

Eggs number 

Tea lb. 

Coffee lb. 

Chocolate lb. 

Sugar lb. 

Syrup pt. 

Coke.,  .half  bushel 

(20  lbs.) 

Wood 

5 

21 
24 

Yz 

1 

6  bags 
1 

$4-55 

1.65 

1.47 

.80 

•  15 
.38 

•  30 
.25 
.18 

.60 
.50 

Kerosene gal. 

Total 

$4.55 

.14 

$10.97 

Average  weekly  cost  of  Meals  consumed  away  from  home  (in  Restaur- 
ants, Eating  houses,  etc.)   $  .50.  Calories,  3031. 

In  this  family  the  man  is  expressed  as  1.0;  the  woman  as  0.8 
of  a  man;  the  boy  (19  years)  as  1.0;  the  boy  (17  years)  as  1.0; 
the  boy  (15  years)  as  .8;  the  boy  (8  years)  as  .5;  the  boy  (3 
years)  as  .4;  the  girl  (20  years)  as  .8;  the  girl  (12  years)  as  .6; 
the  girl  (10  years)  as  .6;  the  girl  (1%  years)  as  .3.  So  that  the 
whole  family  of  eleven  is  equal  to  7.8  men. 

In  estimating  the  total  calories  for  the  whole  family  for  the 
week,  as  presented  in  the  details  of  household  expenditure,  the 
table  reproduced  on  page  112  is  used,  and  is  supplemented  by 
estimates  from  other  tables.  The  twenty-one  loaves  of  bread 
at  ten  cents  each,  weighing  1^  pounds  each  (the  regulation 
loaf),  weigh  approximately  thirty-seven  pounds.  The  oatmeal 
package,  costing  ten  cents,  weighs  two  pounds ;  the  potatoes, 
thirty  pounds,  estimating  a  bushel  of  potatoes  at  sixty  pounds; 
the  twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  dried  beans  amount  to  2^4  quarts, 
approximately  equal  to  five  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
14  ounces  per  quart.  The  fish  is  estimated  at  700  calories  per 
pound,  less  than  the  canned  salmon,  a  rich  fish,  listed  at  965 
calories  per  pound.  The  fresh  milk  is  estimated  at  one  pound 
per  pint,  so  that  the  twenty-one  quarts  weigh  forty-two  pounds. 
The  eggs  are  estimated  as  equal  to  one  pound  of  beef  for  each 
half  dozen,  making  the  two  dozen  eggs  equal  to  four  pounds  of 
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beef.  The  tea  and  coffee  are  not  estimated  in  the  problem  in 
terms  of  calories.  The  twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  sugar  is  esti- 
mated as  four  pounds,  and  the  eighteen  cents'  worth  of  syrup  as 
two  pounds.  With  these  explanations  and  estimates,  the  pro- 
cedure is  as  follows : 

Food  Pounds  x   Calories  =  CakS?ep 

Bread  of  Wheat 37  x  1,644=  60,828 

Flour  (wheat) 2  x  1,644=  3,288 

Macaroni , 2  x  1 ,406  =  2,812 

Rice 2  x  1,630=  3,260 

Oatmeal 2  x  1,850=  3,700 

Potatoes 30  x  375=  11,250 

Dried  Beans 5  x  1,615=  8,075 

Beef,  fresh 2  x  1 ,460  =  2,920 

Pork  2  x  3,510=  7,020 

Fish 2.yz  x  700=  1,750 

Lard   2  x  3,570=  7,140 

Butter 5  x  3,615=  18,075 

Milk 42  x  418=  17,556 

Eggs 4  x  1,460=  5,840 

Tea  and  Coffee 0,000 

Chocolate 1  x  2,650=  2,650 

Sugar  4  x  1,820=  7,280 

Syrup 2  x  1,023=  2,046 

Total  calories  for  whole  family  for  seven  days 165,490 

The  165,490  calories  divided  by  seven  gives  23,641.4  cal- 
ories per  day  for  7.8  men;  23,641.4  divided  by  7.8  gives  3031 
calories  per  day  per  man.  In  this  case  no  allowance  is  made 
for  waste,  shrinkage,  insufficient  weight  or  measure  of  goods. 
Allowing  twenty  per  cent  (which  would  seem  to  be  a  small  re- 
duction) for  waste,  the  calories  would  be  reduced  to  2425  per  man 
per  day.  In  either  case,  this  family  seems  to  be  insufficiently 
nourished,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  calories  necessary  for  a 
man  doing  moderate  muscular  work  is  estimated  to  be  from  3500 
to  4000. 

Here  is  another  example,  Budget  117,  of  a  French-Canadian 
family  of  thirteen  members : 

80 — Budget  117.    Report  of  French-Canadian  Family  of  Thirteen 

Occupation  of  head  of  family blacksmith's  helper 

Total  number  in  family  living  at  home thirteen 

Country  of  birth,  husband  and  wife Canada 

Children  nj6tmaIe, aged  2,  5,  7,  7,  16,  18 

<  5  female aged  8,  12,  15,  22,  24 


n6 
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80 — Budget  117.     Report  of  French-Canadian  Family  of  Thirteen 

(continued) 

Average  Weekly  Income 

Earnings  of  the  husband 

From  principal  occupation $8.00 

Earnings  of  the  children 

Male,  number  at  work  2 Amounts  earned  by  each  \  *2' 

J  (    6.00 

Female,  number  at  work  2 Amounts  earned  by  each  \    y 

Total  income  of  family $29.00 


House  rent  per  calendar  month $7.00 

Number  of  habitable  rooms  occupied,  including  the  kitchen 4 

A  WEEK  IN  NOVEMBER,  1909 


Articles  of  Food 

Weight  or 
Measure  of 

Quantity 
Consumed 

per  week 

Cost 

per 

Week 

Articles  of  Food 

Weight  or 
Measure  of 

Quantity 
Consumed 

per  week 

Cost 

per 

Week 

Flour— Wheat.,  lb. 

Rice lb. 

Potatoes  (Irish)bu. 
Dried  Peas  and 

Beans qt. 

Tomatoes,  etc 

Canned  Vegetables 

lb. 

Beef  (fresh  and 

corned) lb. 

Pork  (fresh  and 

salt) lb. 

50 

2 
/a 

4 
6 

3 
12 

4 

$2.50 
.20 
•35 

.40 
•50 

•25 

1.44 

.64 

Brought  forward 
Fish  of  allkinds.lb. 

Lard lb. 

Butter lb. 

Milk— fresh qt. 

Eggs number 

Tea lb. 

Sugar lb. 

Pickles pt. 

Fruits  (fresh). ..lb. 
Spices 

4 
4 

5 
7 
12 

% 

5 
2 

1 

$6.28 

•50 

.64 

1.80 

.49 
•30 
.25 
•30 
.20 
.50 
.18 

Wood 

1. 00 

Kerosene gal. 

Total  

.16 

Carried  forward 

$6.28 

$12.60 

Calories,  3228. 


The  family  of  thirteen  is  here  equal  to  8.7  men.  The  cal- 
ories amount  to  3228,  including  waste,  per  man  per  day.  If 
twenty  per  cent  is  allowed  for  waste,  the  calories  would  be  re- 
duced to  2582.4  per  man  per  day.  In  either  case,  this  family 
also  seems  to  be  insufficiently  nourished.  In  Budget  86.  two 
pounds  of  beef  and  two  pounds  of  pork  make  a  very  scant  meat 
diet  for  7.8  able-bodied  men  for  a  week;  and  in  this  Budget 
twelve  pounds  of  beef  and  four  pounds  of  pork,  sixteen  pounds 
of  meat  in  all,  for  8.7  able-bodied  persons  for  a  week,  or  about 
two  pounds  a  day  (four  ounces  a  day  for  each  able-bodied  man 
with  no  allowance    for   bones    and   gristle)    for   the    family   of 
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thirteen,  seems  insufficient.  There  is  some  variety  in  the  food, 
and  the  parts  seem  to  be  well  balanced. 

In  Budget  86,  the  eleven  persons  are  crowded  into  five 
rooms;  and  in  Budget  117,  the  thirteen  persons  are  crowded  into 
four  rooms,  or  more  than  four  to  a  room,  exclusive  of  the 
kitchen.  This  certainly  is  over-crowding;  and  in  the  latter  case 
is  not  even  justified  by  lack  of  funds,  as  the  total  revenue  of 
the  family,  with  five  members  at  work,  is  $29.00,  while  the  pro- 
visions and  fuel  cost  $12.60  per  week,  or  $1.45  per  man  for  8.7 
able-bodied  men,  which  is  less  than  a  dollar  a  week  per  person. 
Saving  and  thrift  are  commendable ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  they  are  secured  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  comforts  and  even 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  the  living  is  certainly  cheap,  and  the 
standard  is  so  low,  less  than  a  $1.00  a  week  per  person  for  pro- 
visions, fuel  and  lights,  that  few  could  compete  permanently 
with  such  families.  The  two  families,  both  French-Canadian, 
live  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  the  first  at  the  edge  of  old 
"Little  Canada,"  the  second  in  the  new  French  district,  near 
the  Centralville  end  of  the  Aiken  Street  bridge,  where  the  rents 
in  the  large  tenements  are  slightly  cheaper  because  the  tene- 
ments are  not  so  convenient  to  the  mills.  It  appears,  further- 
more, that  these  families  spend  about  $1.00  a  week  for  fuel,  for 
cooking  and  heating  purposes,  the  first  using  coke  and  wood, 
the  second  wood.  The  reports  were  collected  in  November, 
when  the  weather  was  cold.  In  each  of  these  tenements  there 
is  one  cook-stove,  which  is  relied  upon  to  supply  the  heat  for 
the  whole  house.  In  cold  weather,  the  whole  family,  and  friends 
and  neighbors  who  call,  are  crowded  into  the  hot  kitchen,  which 
reeks  with  the  odors  of  the  cooking  and  the  washing.  The 
kitchen  is  thus  the  cookery,  bakery,  laundry,  bathroom  (the  sink 
being  used  for  ablutions),  dining-room,  sitting-room  and  parlor. 
Owing  to  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  the  fact  that  one  stove  is  relied 
upon  to  heat  the  whole  tenement,  the  windows  and  doors  are 
well  nigh  hermetically  sealed  through  the  cold  weather.  In  both 
cases,  the  lighting  is  by  kerosene  oil,  one  gallon  per  week;  its 
smoke  and  odor  mingle  with  the  fumes  of  the  cooking  and  wash- 
ing in  the  over-crowded  kitchen.  One  fears  to  imagine  the 
holocaust  which  may  some  day  occur  in  the  immense,  over- 
crowded wooden  caravansaries  of  the  French-Canadians,  with 
their  often  over-heated  cook-stoves  and  their  kerosene  oil  lamps, 
or  in  the  old  ramshackle  wooden  tenements  of  the  "Acre,"  where 
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the  teeming  Greek  population  is  pressing  so  closely  upon  the 
French-Canadians  in  nearby  "Little  Canada,"  in  the  fierce  com- 
petition for  the  mill-work,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  standards  of 
living. 

The  number  of  calories  per  man  per  day,  including  waste, 
has  been  found  in  the  budgets  as  numbered,  with  the  results 
shown  in  Table  24,  pages  119  and  120. 

It  appears  from  these  reports  that  in  no  case  do  the  calories 
fall  below  3000  per  man  per  day,  and  in  very  few  cases  do  they 
rise  above  7000.  The  variation  is  slight  between  the  average 
for  the  Americans  at  5355,  the  French-Canadians  at  5373,  the 
Turks  at  5417,  the  Irish  at  5446,  and  the  English  at  5564.  Al- 
lowing twenty  per  cent  for  waste,  the  average  for  the  Amer- 
icans is  4284 ;  for  the  French-Canadians,  4298.4 ;  for  the  Turks, 
4333-6;  for  the  Irish,  4356.8;  for  the  English,  4451.2.  The 
difference  between  the  Americans  and  the  English  in  this  list 
is  only  167.2  calories.  The  average  for  these  five  races  is  4345 
calories.  The  difference  is  slight  between  the  Greeks,  with  an 
average  at  5850,  and  the  Polanders  at  5806;  but  these  two  races 
are  considerably  above  the  other  five.  Allowing  twenty  per 
cent  for  waste,  the  average  for  the  Greeks  is  4680;  for  the 
Polanders,  4644.8;  for  the  two  races,  4662.4.  The  average  for 
the  Greeks  and  Polanders  is  317.4  calories  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  American,  French-Canadians,  Turks,  Irish  and 
English.  The  total  average  calories  for  the  228  budgets,  repre- 
senting eleven  races,  is  5510,  or  allowing  twenty  per  cent  for 
waste,  4448. 

In  some  families,  especially  among  the  Greeks,  the  calories 
are  high,  not  because  these  families  live  so  well,  but  because  they 
take  into  their  already  crowded  quarters  for  a  day  or  week, 
or  even  longer,  relatives  and  friends  who  are  out  of  work  and 
contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  family.  They  are  very 
generous  to  their  own  kith  and  kin.  In  this  large  Greek  colony 
there  are  usually  many  new  arrivals,  also  the  sick  and  the  weak, 
those  unable  to  adapt  themselves  easily  to  the  new  situation  con- 
fronting them  in  the  mills,  those  unemployed  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  owing  to  the  shut-down  of  a  room,  or  department, 
for  repairs,  slack  business,  stock-taking  and  the  like.  Again  the 
Greeks  are  very  hospitable ;  and  when  one  family  has  a  leg  of 
mutton  for  the  evening  meal,  the  chief  meal  of  the  day,  or  for 
the  Sunday  dinner,  friends  are  invited  to  share  the  feast.  In 
the  Armenian  colony  there  are  two  hundred  male  wage-earners,  of 
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whom  at  least  ten  per  cent  are  out  of  work,  and  thus  dependent 
on  their  countrymen.  This  is  true,  in  even  larger  measure,  of 
the  Greeks.      The  calories  are  also  high  for  the  Polanders,  for 


81 — Table  24.  Summary  of  Calories  in  Budgets 

Budgets  of 

French- Canadians 

French-Canadians 

(Continued) 

Irish  (Continued) 

Budget  No. 

Calories 

Budget  No. 

Calories 

Budget  No. 

Calories 

86 

3031 

121 

5934 

38 

6350 

96 

3058 

72 

5972 

43 

6356 

90 

3096 
3228 
3294 
3589 
3946 
3967 

IOO 

79 
109 
114 

64 
107 

5983 
6131  * 
6214 

6305 
6366 
6372 

37 

6969 

117 

55 

113 

54 

119,832 

Total  Budgets — 32 
Average  Calories  5446 

56 

Budgets  of  Polanders 

71 
82 

3994 
4165 

106 

6465 
6468 

120 

Budget  No. 

Calories 

89 

4270 

74 

6523 

141 

4077 

115 

4335 

no 

6567 

145 

4260 

77 

4415 

124 

6638 

127 

4480 

105 

4556 

25 

6734 

160 

4507 

103 

4604 

125 

6744 

155 

4524 

67 

4620 

in 

6757 

126 

4670 

87 

4684 

102 

6906 

149 

4852 

63 

4778 

80 

7096 

I40 

4942 

119 

4817 

88 

7150 

134 

5138 

62 

4838 

122 

7252 

157 

5219 

85 

4883 
4922 
49-6 

57 

7274 

152 
147 
132 

5316 

97 
60 

370,744 

5320 

5379 

61 

4980 

Total  Budgets— 69 

139 

5397 

76 
84 

5002 
5036 

Average  Calories  5373 

129 
165 

5557 

5735 

70 
69 

5132 

Budgets  of  Irish 

130 

5769 

5205 

I5° 

5820 

118 

5262 

Budget  No. 

Calories 

128 

5839 

66 

5331 

39 

4334 

158 

5883 

116 

5352 

27 

4427 

131 

5905 

65 

5373 

33 

4554 

144 

5937 

83 

5438 

44 

4564 

163 

6084 

104 

5503 

32 

4776 

136 

6148 

92 

55i8 

36 

4958 

153 

6549 

78 

5553 

28 

5003 

138 

6678 

93 

5554 

29 

5150 

151 

6688 

81 

5608 

46 

5177 

143 

6900 

108 

5615 

30 

5203 

137 

6949 

59 

5640 

49 

5343 

156 

6990 

68 

5644 

41 

5389 

148 

7072 

98 

5663 

47 

5537 

169 

7102 

9i 

5671 

52 

5570 

164 

7117 

IOI 

5679 

31 

5730 

162 

7200 

112 

5686 

45 

5946 
6125 

161 

7216 

99 

5741 

42 

58 

5753 

53 

6i53 

203,219 

123 

5898 

48 

6218 

Total  Budgets— 35 
Average  Calories  5806 

120 
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the  same  reason  as  for  the  Greeks,  and  because  these  people  use 
much  pork,  lard,  oils  and  fatty  substances,  in  all  of  which  the 
calories  mount  up  rapidly. 

The    quantity    of    food    necessary    for    a    man    at    moderate 
muscular  work,   according  to  many  physiologists,   is   3500  cal- 

81 — Table  24.     Summary  of  Calories  in  Budgets  (continued) 


Budgets  of  Greeks 

Greeks  (Continued) 

Budgets  of  English 

Budget  No. 

Calories 

Budget  No. 

Calories 

Budget  No. 

Calories 

220 

3503 

257 

6316 

15 

4440 

280 

3664 

229 

6338 

17 

4939 

203 

4038 

283 

6386 

13 

5051 

197 

4124 

273 

6393 

18 

5295 

236 

4388 

260 

6529 

19 

5569 

251 

4536 

269 

671 1 

20 

5627 

196 

4575 

239 

6764 

I 

6005 

186 

4604 

274 

6772 

10 

6404 

201 

4693 
4708 

240 

259 

6871 
6892 

21 

6750 

253 

50,080 
Total  Budgets— 9 

206 

4930 

232 

6904 

211 
278 

4955 

215 

6928 
6967 

Average  Calories  5564 

5004 

231 

244 

5036 
5039 

214 
262 

6993 
701 1 

Budgets  of  Turks 

200 

199 

5105 

255 

708l 

Budget  No. 

Calories 

246 

5219 

265 

7130 

195 

3932 

226 

5239 

250 

7185 

176 

4023 

284 

5279 

264 

7197 

177 

4679 

263 

5284 

241 

7223 

189 

5444 

205 

5307 

243 

7234 

178 

5562 

270 

5308 
5332 
5496 

245 

7283 

179 
190 

184 

5578 

I98 
287 

386,123 
Total  Budgets— 66 

578o 
5884 

192 

5604 
5619 
5660 

5769 
578o 

Average  Calories  5850 

188 
182 

194 

5962 
6019 
6733 

217 
221 

Budgets  of  Americans 

286 
247 

59,596 
Total  Budgets— 11 

Budget  No. 

Calories 

212 

5796 
5845 
5953 
5980 

I 

8 
7 
3 

3690 
4368 

4449 
4608 

Average  Calories  5417 

271 

276 
282 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Italian 
Budget  No.  22 

202 

5996 

12 

5005 

Calories  3000 

249 

242 

6008 
6098 

9 
10 

5006 
5309 

Portuguese 
Budget  No.  288 
Calories  6255  v 

258 

6099 

11 

5688 

German 

222 

6121 

2 

5706 

Budget  No.  24 

28l 

6181 

5 

6309 

Calories  6295 

Scotch 

256 

6189 

4 

7032 

Budget  No.  26 

225 

6200 
6220 
6236 

6 

7090 

Calories  6250 

237 

64,260 

Total  Number  Races — 11 

211 

Total  Budgets— 12 

Total  Budgets— 228 

219 

6295 

Average  Calories  535S 

Total  Average  Calories  5510 
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ories,  while  Dr.  Dunlop,  in  his  studies  upon  the  dietaries  of 
prisoners  in  Scotland,  showed  clearly  that  a  "diet  with  an 
energy  value  of  3700  calories  was  sufficient  for  the  prisoners 
and  was  not  excessive."1  Professor  Atwater  declares  that  a 
man  at  active  muscular  work  requires  4500  calories  per  day. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  average  for  the  wage-earners  of 
Lowell  is  about  4500,  excluding  waste.  The  calories  for  the 
French-Canadians  run  lower  than  for  the  other  races.  Several 
of  the  most  active  workers,  mill  operatives,  earning  $7.00  to 
$8.00  a  week,  consume  between  3000  and  4000  calories,  includ- 
ing waste ;  and  would  seem  to  be  insufficiently  nourished  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  set  by  the  leading  physiologists  and 
dietetists. 

These  budgets  present  interesting  pictures  of  the  life  of  the 
wage-earners.  For  example :  Budget  55  tells  the  story  of  a 
French-Canadian  box-maker,  receiving  $7.25  a  week,  with  which 
he  must  support  a  wife,  and  two  small  children  of  five  months 
and  two  years  of  age.  He  lives  in  a  large  tenement  house 
on  Rock  Street,  with  several  of  its  front  doors  in  a  dark  and 
dirty  narrow  entrance  running  from  the  street.  The  house 
is  occupied  by  families  of  various  nationalities.  A  Syrian 
family  of  six  members,  including  several  small  children,  occupies 
one  of  the  lower  tenements  of  five  small  rooms,  heated  by  the 
cook-stove  in  the  dark  kitchen,  where  the  family  and  numerous 
callers  congregate  to  see  the  "new  baby."  They  pay  $2.00  a 
week  for  these  narrow  quarters.  The  French-Canadian  family 
has  a  similar  home  and  pays  over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
wages  received,  for  rent.  The  expenditures  for  food  (for  the 
four)  amount  to  $3.14  for  the  week,  to  which  must  be  added 
twenty  cents  for  beer,  thirty  cents  for  coke  and  wood  for  fuel, 
twenty-five  cents  for  gas  and  six  cents  for  kerosene.  Three 
quarts  of  condensed  milk,  not  quite  a  pint  a  day,  are  used,  though 
there  are  two  infants  in  the  family.  The  calories  amount  to 
3294,  with  no  allowance  for  waste — an  insufficient  diet  for  an 
active,  able-bodied  laborer.  The  expenditures  for  provisions, 
rent,  light  and  heat  amount  to  $6.00  a  week,  leaving  $1.25  for 
clothing,  sickness,  and  incidentals. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  many  families  on  the  verge  of 
poverty.  A  few  days'  idleness  through  sickness,  shut-downs, 
or  other  cause,  and  the  family  must  be  supported  by  others.  It 
is  difficult  for  the  laborer  or  ordinary  mill  operative  to  support  by 

1  Poverty,  by  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree.     Pages  92  and  95. 
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his  own  efforts  a  family  consisting  of  husband,  wife  and  two 
children,  even  though  he  gives  them  only  the  simplest  necessaries 
of  life,  and  lives  in  close,  narrow  quarters  having  few  comforts 
and  none  of  the  luxuries  of  home.  If  the  wife  works,  the  condi- 
tions are  not  so  hard,  though  the  home  is  not  necessarily  happier 
or  better  with  the  small  children  left  alone  or  placed  in  the  "Day 
Nursery."  In  the  large  French-Canadian  families,  while  the 
children  are  young  the  income  is  small,  the  nourishment  often 
insufficient,  the  housing  bad  and  the  surroundings  unsanitary. 
When  the  children  are  over  fourteen  and  are  at  work,  and  put 
their  earnings  into  the  common  fund,  then,  during  the  strong 
middle  life  of  the  father,  the  family  is  fairly  prosperous.  But, 
after  the  children  have  made  homes  of  their  own,  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  father,  because  of  the  call  for  the  young,  the 
strong  and  vigorous  to  meet  the  increased  demands  made  by  the 
speeding  up  of  the  machinery  in  the  mills,  finds  himself  grown 
prematurely  old,  and  without  sufficient  power  to  support  himself. 
In  his  advancing  years,  the  conditions  are  hardest  when  they 
should  be  easiest. 

It  appears  in  Table  25  that  the  rents  consume  nearly  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  laborer  and  mill  operative, 
where  only  one  member  of  the  family  is  at  work.  The  rents, 
which  are  fairly  uniform  in  the  tenements,  averaging  about 
$8.00  a  month  for  four  or  five  small  rooms,  including  the  kitchen, 
consume  from  eight  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  averaging  about 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  combined  earnings  of  the  French-Cana- 
dian families.  The  size  of  the  family  makes  but  little  difference 
with  the  size  of  the  tenement,  number  of  rooms  occupied  or  rent 
paid ;  the  tenement  is  a  sort  of  a  Procrustean  bed. 

The  larger  the  family,  the  more  wage-earners  there  are; 
and  the  richer  is  the  household  when  the  family  are  all  at  home. 
The  expenditures  for  provisions,  rent,  fuel,  light  and  clothing, 
are  proportionately  less  for  the  large  family  than  for  the  small 
family.  The  French-Canadian  holds  his  own  in  the  mills  against 
his  competitors,  the  Greeks  and  Polanders,  because  of  his  thrift 
and  alertness,  his  willingness  to  live  cheaply  and  in  crowded 
quarters,  and  his  ability  to  rear  a  large  family,  the  members  of 
which  put  their  combined  earnings  into  the  common  fund.  The 
native  Americans  have  left  the  mills  largely  because  they  could 
not  or  would  not  lower  their  standard  of  living  (including  food 
and  housing)  to  the  plane  of  the  immigrants.  The  Irish  have 
given  way  largely  to  the  French-Canadians  in  the  mills.     Can 
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the  French-Canadians  maintain  their  place  in  this  battle  of  the 
standards  with  the  Greeks?  Already  they  show  signs  of  weak- 
ening, and  hold  their  places  largely  because  of  their  present 
superior  experience,  native  alertness  and  thrift.  The  Greeks 
have  driven  out  the  Irish  from  the  "Acre,"  and  have  opened 
their  attack  on  "Little  Canada."  Whoever  holds  these  two 
strategic  centers  wins  in  the  economic  conflict,  even  though  it 
may  be  at  the  cost  of  health,  comfort,  life  itself.  Chapter  IV,  on 
Health,  shows  how  each  race  eventually  withholds  its  increase 
under  the  pressure  of  the  lower  standards  of  living. 

Turning  to  the  Greek  budgets,  it  appears  that  the  calories 
vary  more  largely  and  run  higher  than  with  the  French-Cana- 
dians. The  lowest  number  of  calories  in  any  family  is  3500, 
the  average  is  5850,  including  waste.  Excluding  waste,  the 
average  is  4680  calories  per  man  per  day,  which  shows  that  the 
Greeks  are  fairly  well  nourished.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  wage-earners  of  Lowell  and  their  families  are  ordinarily 
sufficiently  nourished,  when  they  are  able  to  work  regularly  and 
draw  the  full  week's  wage.  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  suffer- 
ing and  destitution  when  the  mills  reduce  their  hours  and  days 
of  labor,  with  the  consequent  reduction  in  pay. 

Budget  203  may  be  taken  as  typical  among  the  Greek 
families.  This  family  of  five  includes  father,  mother  and  three 
small  children.  The  income,  entirely  from  the  husband,  is 
$8.00  a  week.  The  rent  is  small,  $3.50  per  month  for  three 
rooms,  including  kitchen.  The  diet  is  simple  and  has  little 
variety,  mostly  bread,  mutton,  milk,  eggs,  and  cheese,  but  is 
well  balanced.  The  provisions  cost  $5.78  a  week,  while  the  fuel 
costs  $1.90.  The  Greeks  are  used  to  a  warmer  climate  than  the 
French-Canadians ;  they  suffer  from  the  cold  New  England 
winters,  require  more  fuel,  and  eat  more  meat,  especially  mutton. 
The  large  use  of  mutton  of  the  cheapest  cuts  sends  up  the  cal- 
ories, and  accounts  partly  for  the  higher  average  among  the 
Greeks  than  among  the  French-Canadians.  In  summer  they 
live  largely  on  bread  and  vegetables,  and  have  a  special  fondness 
for  onions.  In  this  particular  case  the  calories  amount  to  4038, 
probably  about  3500,  exclusive  of  waste. 

Budget  280  presents  another  picture.  In  this  family  of 
seven,  the  husband,  wife  and  two  male  children  are  wage-earners, 
bringing  into  the  common  fund  $28.00  a  week.  The  sixteen-year 
old  girl  is  the  "home-keeper"  and  takes  care  of  the  two  younger 
children.     This  family  occupies  a  tenement  of  six  rooms,  rent 
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$14.00  a  month,  on  the  edge  of  "Little  Canada."  The  diet  is 
varied  and  well  balanced.  The  food  costs  $9.38.  The  calories 
are  3664,  considerably  below  the  average  and  insufficient  for  an 
able-bodied  man  doing  active  muscular  work.  Bread,  mutton, 
milk  and  potatoes  furnish  most  of  the  nourishment. 

The  social  and  domestic  life  of  the  Greeks  in  Lowell  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  French-Canadians.  The  Greek  immi- 
gation  comes  by  ship  from  far  across  the  sea,  and  is  largely  of 
unmarried,  able-bodied,  unskilled  young  men,  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  years  of  age ;  the  French  immigration  comes  by  express  train 
from  the  north  and  is  of  families.  Some  Greeks  leave  wife  and 
family  at  home,  hoping  to  return,  or  send  money  to  bring  them  to 
Lowell.  Sometimes,  the  father  brings  with  him  the  adult  male 
members  of  his  family,  leaving  wife  and  infants  across  the  sea. 
But,  more  and  more,  family  life  is  being  established  among  the 
Greeks  here,  and  there  are  several  cases  of  intermarriage  of 
Greek  young  men  with  American,  Irish  or  French-Canadian 
girls.  The  Greek  families  here  are  not  generally  large,  as  the 
budgets  show.  The  men,  unmarried  or  without  family  ties,  live 
in  the  home  of  some  brother  or  relative ;  or,  like  an  army  on 
the  march,  eat  and  sleep  together  in  squads.  A  dozen  men 
crowd  into  three  or  four  small  rooms,  have  one  kitchen,  one 
larder,  and,  like  the  early  Christians,  hold  "all  things  in  com- 
mon," which  has  its  disadvantages,  as  well  as  advantages,  in  this 
case.  The  breakfast  is  simple  and  hasty,  and  the  noon-day  lunch 
consists  of  the  cold  remnants  of  the  previous  night's  meal. 
Dinner  is  prepared  at  night  when  the  men  return  from  the  mills, 
unless,  perchance,  one  of  the  group  is  out  of  work  and  becomes 
the  cook  and  quartermaster.  The  piece  de  resistance  of  the 
evening  meal  is  the  leg  of  mutton,  purchased  for  about  fourteen 
cents  a  pound.  In  these  narrow  quarters,  the  Greek  young  men 
eat,  drink,  smoke  cigarettes,  and  sleep.  They  can  live  on  $1.00 
a  week,  some  of  them  depending  largely,  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer, on  bread  and  onions.  The  rent,  $6.00  or  $8.00  a  month, 
when  divided  among  the  group,  is  small.  Their  savings  are 
large,  as  the  foreign  remittances  to  Greece  of  nearly  $500,000 
last  year  by  post  office,  American  Express  Company,  banks  and 
steamship  agencies,  show. 

So  long  as  the  young  men  coming  from  Greece  are  able- 
bodied,  and  live  cheaply  and  make  common  cause  in  the  economic 
conflict,  they  are  sure  to  win  in  the  battle  of  the  standards, 
but   at   a    fearful    cost.     Already   tuberculosis,    which    formerly 
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attacked  but  one  per  cent  of  the  population  in  Greece,  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Greek  colony,  and  many  of  the  cases  in  the  hos- 
pitals are  of  tuberculosis,  especially  glandular.  According  to  a 
Greek  physician  now  in  Greece,  but  formerly  a  resident  of 
Lowell,1  tuberculosis  has  increased  twenty-six  per  cent  through 
the  return  of  infected  immigrants  to  the  homeland.  Tuberculosis 
is  largely  a  matter  of  housing,  and  the  "Acre"  has  always  been 
a  pest-house  of  disease,  no  matter  who  has  occupied  it,  because 
air  and  sunshine  rarely  find  their  way  into  its  crowded  tenements. 

Greek  immigration  was  slow  at  first.  But  about  a  decade  ago 
during  a  strike  at  the  mills  of  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing 
Company,  a  strike  which  cost  that  company  a  large  amount  of 
money,  directly  and  indirectly,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  it 
is  only  now  recovering,  the  Greeks  came  in  large  numbers,  and 
since  that  time  the  element  of  cheap  Greek  labor  has  become 
increasingly  evident  in  all  the  different  textile  mills.  While  their 
labor  is  cheap,  it  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  it  is  efficient. 
The  Merrimack  Company  (which  has  no  bonded  indebtedness), 
even  with  the  aid  of  its  southern  mills,  passed  its  five  per  cent 
dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  for  several  years.  It  finally 
paid  up  the  deferred  dividends  but  it  has  paid  scarcely  any- 
thing on  its  common  stock  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Tre- 
mont  and  Suffolk  Mills,  which  employs  much  foreign  labor, 
passed  its  dividends  for  several  years.  Although  employing 
cheap  labor  (perhaps  because  of  it),  some  of  the  Lowell  mills 
have  made  scarcely  any  returns  to  their  stockholders  for  several 
years,  until  recently.  Various  reasons  are  given  therefor.  The 
mill  agents  say  that  without  cheap  labor  the  cotton  mills  could 
not  continue  to  operate.  A  well  nourished,  contented  body  of 
employees,  enjoying  a  living  wage  and  some  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  would  doubtless  bring  larger  returns,  in  the  long  run,  to  the 
stockholders,  most  of  whom  do  not  live  in  Lowell  and  seem  to 
have  little  interest  here. 

The  Turks  are  very  like  the  Greeks  in  their  home  conditions. 
Budget  176  is  interesting.  It  presents  a  picture  of  a  family  of 
three,  husband,  wife  and  one  daughter  seven  years  of  age.  The 
husband,  working  in  the  mill,  receives  $5.00  a  week,  and  pays 
$5.00  a  month  (twenty-five  per  cent  of  his  wages)  for  the  rent 
of  three  rooms,  including  the  kitchen.  His  provisions,  fuel  and 
lights  cost  $4.73  a  week.  His  diet  is  simple  and  with  little 
variety,  consisting  of  bread,  one  pound  of  meat  per  day  for  the 

1  Demosthenes  Generalis,  M.  D. 
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three,  one  quart  of  milk  a  day,  and  a  few  other  articles.  The 
calories  amount  to  4023  per  man  per  day,  and  with  the  waste 
would  seem  to  be  quite  insufficient.  With  the  very  plainest 
living  and  the  cheapest  quarters,  this  family  of  three  is  running 
behind  $1.00  every  week,  for  rent  and  provisions,  with  no  allow- 
ance for  clothing,  unemployment,  sickness,  and  old  age.  This  is 
a  specimen  case  of  many  families  which  are  on  the. ragged  edge 
of  poverty,  as  the  budgets  show. 

The  situation  of  the  Polanders  from  Galicia,  Austria,  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Greeks,  though  they  live  in  a  different  section 
of  the  city.  Budget  126  presents  the  case  of  a  man  out  of  work, 
having  a  wife  and  three  children.  The  combined  earnings  of 
the  husband,  from  supplementary  occupation,  and  the  wife, 
amount  to  $4.00  a  week.  The  rent  for  the  three  rooms,  includ- 
ing the  kitchen,  is  $5.50  a  month.  The  diet  is  largely  rye  bread, 
about  1  J/2  pounds  of  meat  per  day,  consisting  of  beef,  pork  and 
sausage,  and  a  quart  of  milk  per  day.  The  provisions,  fuel 
(wood,  fifty  cents),  and  light  (oil,  seven  cents)  amount  to  $5.18 
per  week — an  average  of  a  dollar  a  week  per  person.  This 
family  is  in  poverty,  unable  to  meet  expenses,  with  the  simplest 
diet  and  cheapest  rent. 

Budget  128  presents  the  case  of  a  family  of  four,  husband, 
wife  and  two  small  children.  The  income  is  $7.00,  of  which 
$6.00  comes  from  the  wages  of  the  husband  who  works  in  the 
cotton  mill,  and  $1.00  from  the  earnings  of  the  wife,  who  has  a 
child  of  one  and  another  of  four  to  look  after.  The  rent  is 
$6.00  a  month  for  three  rooms,  including  the  kitchen.  The  cost 
of  provisions,  fuel  and  lights,  is  $7.52  a  week.  This  family,  too, 
is  running  behind,  with  no  chance  of  recovery  until  the  children 
are  able  to  work — a  long  way  off.  Budget  129  is  similar.  The 
family  consists  of  four,  the  two  children  born  within  one  year. 
The  mother  cannot  work  in  the  mill.  The  husband  receives 
$7.00  a  week.  The  rent  is  $3.00  for  two  rooms,  including 
kitchen.  The  expenses  include  twenty-five  cents  for  cigarettes 
and  sixty  cents  for  beer.  The  total  expenditures  for  provisions, 
fuel  and  light  amount  to  $7.40  a  week.  There  are  many  such 
cases  among  the  Polanders.  The  men  receive  about  $7.00  a 
week,  and  live  with  their  families  in  two  or  three  rooms  at  a 
rental  of  $3.00  to  $5.00  a  month ;  and  are  on  the  edge  of 
poverty,  or  in  actual  want.  Many  of  the  Polanders  are  unmar- 
ried, or,  like  the  Greeks,  have  left  their  families  at  home,  coming 
to  America  with  the  children  who  are  able  to  work,  hoping  to 
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send  for  the  rest  of  the  family  or  to  return  to  them.  The  un- 
married man  gets  along  quite  easily,  and  is  able  to  save  money 
on  a  weekly  wage  of  $6.00  or  $7.00.  It  seems  impossible,  from 
these  returns,  for  a  man  alone  to  support  his  wife  and  two  small 
children  on  $7.00  a  week,  living  in  the  simplest  manner  and  in 
the  cheapest  quarters. 

Budget  22  presents  the  case  of  an  Italian  family  of  nine, 
husband,  wife,  four  boys  and  three  girls.  It  is  interesting  be- 
cause the  calories  are  only  3000  per  man  per  day,  including 
waste.  The  income  is  $10.00  from  boot-blacking.  The  house 
rent  is  $8.00  a  month  for  five  rooms,  including  kitchen.  The 
diet  is  simple,  wheat  bread,  spaghetti  and  cheese,  two  pounds 
of  meat  and  fish  per  day  (four  ounces  apiece,  including  bone 
and  gristle),  and  two  quarts  of  condensed  milk  for  the  week. 
The  diet  seems  insufficient.  The  fuel  is  picked  up  along  the 
railroad  tracks  or  from  the  dumps,  where  many  families  get 
their  fuel ;  and  clothing  and  furniture  are  bought  at  "rummage 
sales"  and  at  the  Salvation  Army  Industrial  Home.  The  expen- 
ditures for  provisions,  fuel  and  light  are  only  $6.00  for  the  week. 
The  family  is  saving  money  on  $10.00  a  week,  its  expenditures 
amounting  to  $8.00,  exclusive  of  clothing,  sickness,  or  unem- 
ployment. 

Budget  28  is  of  an  Irish  family  consisting  of  husband,  wife, 
and  two  boys  and  three  girls,  born  within  ten  years.  The  in- 
come is  $7.00  a  week  for  the  wages  of  the  husband,  who  is  a 
laborer.  The  rent  is  $7.00  a  month  for  five  rooms,  including 
kitchen.  The  diet  is  abundant  and  varied ;  but  the  expenditures 
for  food,  fuel  (fifty  cents  for  wood),  and  light  (seven  cents  for 
kerosene)  are  $8.52  a  week.  This  family  is  running  behind, 
and  can  expect  no  better  fate,  unless  the  wife  becomes  a  wage- 
earner,  for  at  least  four  years,  when  the  oldest  boy  may  be  sent 
to  work. 

Few  Irish  families  of  husband,  wife  and  two  children  under 
fourteen,  seem  able  to  "make  both  ends  meet"  from  the  earnings 
of  the  husband  alone,  when  he  receives  only  $7.00  a  week,  as  so 
many  of  them  do,  according  to  these  reports.  "The  average 
wage  of  $9.00  a  week  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Lowell"  does  not 
help  the  laborer  who  gets  $7.00  and  must  support  a  family 
on  it. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  among  the  laboring  people  of  all  nation- 
alities, who  have  to  support  a  family  on  a  wage  of  $6.00  to 
$10.00  a  week,  not  much  is  spent  on  beer  and  spirits,  because 
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they  do  not  have  it  to  spend.  The  patronage  of  the  saloons  is 
largely  by  unmarried  young  men  who  have  no  homes,  no  families, 
and  more  money  than  they  need  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  There 
seems  to  be  a  larger  expenditure  for  beer  than  for  spirits  by  the 
Polanders,  and  for  spirits  rather  than  beer  by  the  Irish. 

Budget  i  gives  us  a  clear  picture  of  an  American  family  of 
six,  husband,  wife  and  four  children  under  nine  years  of  age, 
living  in  a  brick  tenement  of  seven  rooms,  including  the  kitchen, 
belonging  to  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop,  at  the  moderate  rental 
of  $9.50  a  month.  The  entire  income  of  the  family  is  $8.14 
from  the  wages  of  the  husband,  who  is  a  machinist.  The  diet 
is  plain,  varied,  producing  3690  calories,  including  waste.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  diet  could  be  much  reduced  either  in 
quantity,  quality  or  variety,  and  give  sufficient  nourishment  for 
an  able-bodied  man  doing  active  muscular  work,  fifty-six  hours 
a  week.  The  expenditures  for  provisions,  fuel  (wood,  seventy 
cents),  kerosene  (fourteen  cents),  are  $8.34,  twenty  cents  more 
than  the  income.  This  makes  no  provision  for  rent,  clothing, 
sickness,  and  unemployment.  It  seems  impossible  for  an  Ameri- 
can, with  his  standard  of  life  even  of  the  simplest  nature,  to  sup- 
port a  wife  and  two  small  children,  under  $10.00  a  week,  unless 
his  wife  is  also  a  wage-earner;  and  the  American  wife  and 
mother  is  not  inclined  to  work  in  the  mill. 

Budget  9  gives  the  case  of  another  American  family,  living 
very  near  the  family  reported  in  Budget  I,  and  in  a  similar  tene- 
ment. This  family  consists  of  eight  members,  husband,  wife, 
and  six  children.  The  income  of  the  family  is  $16.00;  from  the 
wages  of  the  husband,  a  machinist,  $12.00,  and  from  the  oldest 
boy  (age,  sixteen  years)  $4.00.  The  diet  is  abundant  and 
varied,  producing  5000  calories,  including  waste.  The  ex- 
penditures for  provisions,  fuel,  light,  are  $14.34  a  week.  Even 
this  family  is  running  behind  every  week,  with  no  allowance  for 
the  clothing,  sickness  and  unemployment.  It  seems  impossible 
for  an  American  to  support  a  wife  and  four  small  children  under 
$12.00  a   week.1 

Herewith  follow  eighty-seven  budgets,  chosen  at  random 
from  the  lot : 

1  The  family  budgets  numbered  as  follows  (inclusive)  are  deposited  in 
the  Harvard  University  Library:  Americans  1-12,  English  13-21,  Italian  22, 
New  Brunswick  22,  Germans  24,  French-Americans  25,  Scotch-Irish  26,  Irish 
27"53»  French-Canadians  54-125,  Polanders  from  Galicia  126-172,  Russian 
Polanders  173-175,  Turks  176,  178,  187,  190-193,  Macedonians  177,  179-181, 
184-185,  188,  189,  194,  Cretan-Turks  182-183,  186,  Epiros-Turks  195,  Greeks 
196-287,  Portuguese  288,   289. 
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These  budgets  will  repay  careful  study,  for  they  present  a 
clear  picture  of  the  industrial,  economic  and  domestic  life  of  the 
wage-earners  of  Lowell,  who  work  largely  in  the  textile  indus- 
tries, many  of  the  men  receiving  less  than  $9.00  a  week  in  wages 
for  fifty-six  hours'  work;  they  are  fairly  well  nourished,  often 
over-crowded,  where  the  families  number  more  than  four  mem- 
bers, in  the  congested  districts,  with  few  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
except  such  as  the  municipality  and  the  social  clubs  of  the  city 
offer  freely,  and  with  small  chance  of  laying  up  anything  for 
times  of  sickness,  unemployment,  and  old  age.  Very  few  own 
their  own  homes.  The  municipality  offers  some  opportunities 
for  amusement  and  recreation  in  its  limited  park  area,  and  its 
poorly  supported  public  library.  Its  schools,  wherein  the  chil- 
dren of  all  classes  and  conditions  receive  instruction,  medical 
inspection  and  some  amusement,  are  well  supported.  It  gives 
some  outdoor  and  indoor  relief  to  the  destitute.  There  are  pub- 
lic institutions  supported  by  individuals,  which  minister  to  the 
needs,  comforts  and  pleasures  of  all  who  care  to  avail  themselves 


83 — Table  25.     Summary  of  Budgets,  1909 


Budgets 

Number  of 

Families 
Reporting 

Total  for  All 
Reporting 

Average  per 
Family 

Earnings  of  Husband 

Earnings  of  Wife 

Earnings  of  Children 
Earnings  of  Relatives 

Other  Income 

Total  Income 

287 
278 
104 

177  children  in 

83    families 

52  persons  in 

21  families 

24 
287 

1560  persons 

Per  week 
$2,493.05 

509.49 

1,025.73 

308.49 

67.15 

$4,403.91 

5.4  persons 

Per  week 
$8.96 

4.89 

$  S.79  per  child 
12.3s  per  family 
5.94  per  person 
14.69  per  family 

$  2.79 
15-34 

No.  of  Rooms 

(Including  kitchen) 

Expenditure—  Food . . 

Rent.. 

Light. 

"             Gas... 

"         Kerosene 

No.  of  Calories 

287 

287 
287 
258 
83 
234 
228 

Rooms 
•  1265 

Per  week 
$2,956.10 
Per  month 
$2,324.51 

Per  week 
$72.92 

38.99 
33.93 

Rooms 
4.4 

Per  week 

$10.30 
Per  week 

$2.02 
Per  week 
.282 

.46 

.145 
Per  man  per  day 
SSio   (including  waste) 
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of  such  assistance — Hospitals,  Day  Nurseries,  Children's  Homes, 
Boys'  Club,  Peoples'  Club,  and  the  like.  There  are  churches 
and  social  institutions  which  open  their  doors  to  all.  But  the 
comforts  which  the  individual  himself  can  buy  are  few,  and  in 
many  cases  there  would  seem  to  be  no  funds  available  to  support 
the  churches  and  social  institutions,  to  provide  anything  for  the 
future,  or  to  do  anything  towards  educating  the  children  beyond 
the  fourteen-year  age  period. 

A  summary  view  of  these  budgets  reveals  the  following 
facts :  The  287  families  reporting,  average  5.4  persons  per  family, 
and  occupy  4.4  rooms,  including  the  kitchen.  In  278  the  hus- 
band earns  $8.96  per  week  on  the  average,  and  the  rent  is  $8.09 
per  month,  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  husband's  earn- 
ings. In  104  the  wife  earns  $4.89  per  week  on  the  average ;  in 
83,  177  children  bring  $5.79  per  child,  or  $12.35  Per  family,  into 
the  common  fund  each  week.  The  "child"  is  often,  as  in  the 
French-Canadian  families,  an  adult  living  at  home.  Twenty- 
one  families  report  fifty-two  persons  as  "relatives,"  who  bring 
an  aggregate  of  $14.69  into  the  family  purse,  or  $5.94  per  per- 
son. Twenty-five  families  report  "other  income,"  such  as  the 
rental  of  rooms,  amounting  to  $2.79  per  week.  While  the  fig- 
ures show  an  average  total  income  of  $15.34  per  week  for  the 
287  families,  this  comparatively  high  average  does  not  show 
the  real  condition  of  the  families  where  the  husband  alone  is  at 
work  for  an  average  of  $8.96  per  week.  The  hapless  condition 
of  the  unskilled  laborer  is  apparent.  Our  earlier  view  is  con- 
firmed, that,  when  the  husband  is  the  only  wage-earner,  he  can 
rarely  support  a  wife  and  two  small  children.  In  his  young 
manhood,  he  and  his  little  ones  are  in  constant  distress  from 
lack  of  nourishing  food,  clothing  and  simple  comforts.  He  is 
fairly  comfortable  for  a  few  brief  years  in  middle  life,  when  his 
children,  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  become 
wage-earners  and  help  to  increase  the  family  fund.  Often, 
when  his  earning  capacity  has  diminished  or  ended,  he  is  found 
in  a  pitiable  condition,  with  his  family  scattered,  and  with  nothing 
saved  from  his  scanty  wages.  All  along  the  way  he  has  met 
with  accident,  sickness  and  unemployment  caused  by  slack  work, 
shut-downs,  strikes  and  lock-outs. 

In  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  which  employs  skilled  help, 
the  women  earn  an  average  of  about  $10.00  a  week ;  males, 
about  $15.00  or  $16.00;  unskilled  help,  about  $9.00.  The 
average  wage  in  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop  and  Kitson  Machine 
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Shop  is  twenty  cents  per  hour;  Stirling  Mills,  $10.50  per  week; 
Shaw  Stocking  Company,  $7.50;  Massachusetts  Mohair  Plush 
Company,  $10.00;  Newport  Shoe  Company,  $8.64;  Merrimack 
Woolen  Company,  $10.00;  Whitall  Manufacturing  Company, 
$8.00  to  $9.00.  Unless  one  is  conversant  with  the  mills,  how- 
ever, he  cannot  reason  correctly  from  an  average  wage  of 
thousands  of  employees  taken  together,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
male  and  female,  old  and  young.  To  do  any  generalizing  from 
such  figures  leads  to  erroneous  conclusions.  The  figures  are  pre- 
sented for  what  they  are  worth.  It  should  be  repeated  that  the 
"average  wage  of  $9.00  a  week"  does  not  help  the  large  number 
who  get  a  less  amount. 

The  following  data  relative  to  the  department  stores  were 
obtained  from  the  proprietors  or  managers  by  personal  inter- 
views. One,  employing  one  hundred  forty  females  and  twenty- 
five  males,  pays  the  females  (saleswomen)  $6.00  per  week.  If 
capable  of  advancement,  they  may  earn  as  much  as  $35.00.  One 
saleswoman  is  paid  $18.00  a  week.  The  usual  weekly  wage  is 
$7.00.  The  males  are  employed  as  porters,  firemen,  elevator- 
men,  and  the  like,  and  as  buyers.  The  ordinary  help  receive 
from  $9.00  to  $15.00  per  week,  and  the  buyers  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  their  ability.  The  manager  prefers  female  help.  Another 
store  employs  forty-five  females  and  fifteen  males.  Saleswomen 
are  paid  from  $4.00  to  $8.00  per  week,  though  none  of  these 
are  in  responsible  positions.  Men,  except  chiefs  of  depart- 
ments and  buyers,  are  paid  from  $6.00  to  $8.00  per  week.  It 
employs  native  help  almost  exclusively,  and  prefers  women  to 
men,  as  they  will  accept  less  wages.  Another  store  employs 
regularly  twenty-eight  female  clerks  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  wages  are  $4.00  to  $18.00  per  week;  the  ordinary  wage  is 
$6.00.  It  also  employs  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  and 
at  special  sales,  sixteen  extra  saleswomen,  who  are  paid  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  $1.25  for  afternoon  and  evening.  Cash 
girls,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  whom  three  are  employed, 
are  paid  $3.00  per  week.  Twenty-five  men  are  employed  regu- 
larly, receiving  from  $4.00  to  $30.00  per  week.  For  Saturdays 
and  special  sales,  thirty  extra  men  are  employed,  receiving  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  $2.50  for  afternoon  and  evening.  It  em- 
ploys nine  regular  cash  boys  under  sixteen  years,  who  are  paid 
from  $3.00  to  $3.50  per  week ;  and  on  Saturdays  and  at  special 
sales  it  hires  seven  extra  boys,  who  receive  forty-five  cents  for 
afternoon   and    evening.     It   employs    a   Greek   and    Portuguese 
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clerk  regularly,  and  a  Polish  clerk  when  required.  The  larger 
part  of  the  employees  are  of  French-Canadian  parentage,  but 
native-born.  The  manager  prefers  girls  as  salespeople,  be- 
cause they  will  work  for  less  wages  and  are  more  tractable.  It 
appears  from  these  reports  that  the  wages  in  the  department 
stores  are  generally  low ;  and  the  girls  and  women  who  work 
for  $4.00  or  $5.00  a  week  are  able  to  do  so  because  many  of 
them  "live  at  home"  and  thus  add  a  little  to  the  family  funds. 
The  hours  are  long,  especially  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays, 
when  the  stores  are  open  in  the  evening.  Saturday  is  an  un- 
usually exhausting  day,  and  many  of  the  "girls"  are  so  wearied 
that  they  are  physically  unable  to  attend  church  on  Sunday 
mornings. 

Fortunately,  some  family  budgets  of  wage-workers  in  Lowell 
were  collected  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  in  1875,  and  are  presented  herewith.  They  are  not  so 
complete  as  to  the  expenditures  for  food,  and,  therefore,  the 
calories  cannot  be  discovered  so  as  to  form  any  estimate  of 
the  degree  of  nourishment.  They  present  definite  pictures  of 
the  economic  and  domestic  life  of  a  generation  ago.  _  Visits 
were  paid  to  several  families,  in  various  branches  of  indus- 
try, particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  mill  operatives.  In 
all  cases,  the  inquiry  was  made  at  the  home,  and  one  had 
full  opportunity  for  complete  observation  and  comparison.  The 
result  of  the  inquiry  showed  that  in  over  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  the  families  visited  the  father  was  unable  to  maintain 
his  family  without  the  assisting  labor  of  the  wife  or  children. 
In  no  case  was  unskilled  metal  worker  or  mill  operative 
able  to  support  his  family  without  such  aid.  Of  the 
skilled  workmen,  fifty-six  per  cent  got  along  unassisted;  of 
the  unskilled,  only  nine  per  cent  in  all  the  various  occupa- 
tions examined. 

The  reports  for  1875  are  for  American,  English,  Irish, 
German  and  French-Canadian  families.  The  Italians,  Portu- 
guese, Polanders,  Armenians,  Greeks  and  Turks  had  not  yet 
arrived.  The  lowest  wages  were  paid  to  the  unskilled  mill  opera- 
tives, Irish  and  French-Canadian,  being  from  $7.00  to  $9.00  a 
week.  Those  places  are  now  filled  largely  by  the  Greeks  and 
Polanders,  receiving  $6.00  to  $8.00  a  week. 

A  few  samples  of  the  budgets  of  1875  are  given  herewith. 
The  first  four  represent  skilled  workmen  of  different  nation- 
alities.    The  last  three  are  for  unskilled  workmen. 
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BRICKLAYER  IRISH 

Earnings  of  Father,  $760.00 

Condition — Family  numbers  six,  parents  and  four  children 
from  two  to  thirteen  years  of  age ;  two  go  to  school.  Have  a 
tenement  of  four  rooms  in  a  poor  locality  and  with  scanty  yard 
room.  The  house  is  moderately  well  furnished,  but  the  rooms 
are    inconveniently   small.     Family   dresses   moderately   well. 

Food — Breakfast,  bread,  butter,  potatoes,  salt  pork  and 
coffee.  Dinner,  bread,  fish  or  meat,  potatoes.  Supper,  bread, 
butter  and  tea. 

Cost  of  Living — $760.00.  Rent,  $156.00;  fuel,  $37.50;  gro- 
ceries, $364.21;  meat,  $63.82;  fish,  $12.39;  milk,  $15.90;  boots 
and  shoes,  $22.50;  clothing,  $44.00;  dry  goods,  $18.20;  sundries, 
$25.48. 

BOOTMAKER  AMERICAN 

Earnings  of  Father,  $660.00 

Condition — Family  numbers  five,  parents  and  three  children 
from  two  to  nine  years  of  age;  two  go  to  school.  Occupy  a 
tenement  of  five  rooms  in  a  healthy  locality  with  good  surround- 
ings. House  is  well  furnished,  with  the  parlor  carpeted.  Have 
a  sewing-machine.  Family  dresses  well.  Had  sickness  in 
family  last  year,  which  was  the  cause  of  their  running  in  debt. 

Food — Breakfast,  bread,  butter,  meat,  or  eggs,  cake,  coffee. 
Dinner,  brown  bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
pickles,  pie  and  tea.     Supper,  bread  and  butter,  sauce,  cake,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living — $712.50;  Rent,  $120.00;  fuel,  $42.75; 
groceries,  $319.29;  meat,  $82.00;  milk,  $15.46;  boots  and  shoes, 
$10.00;  clothing  $47.00;  dry  goods,  $20.00;  sundries,  including 
doctor's  bill,  $55.50. 

SHOEMAKER  FRENCH 

Earnings  of  Father,  $396.00 
Condition — Family  numbers  six,  parents  and  four  children 
from  one  to  nine  years  of  age;  two  go  to  school.  Live  in  a 
crowded  tenement  of  three  rooms,  situated  in  a  very  unhealthy 
locality,  in  the  midst  of  filth  and  pollution.  On  outside  of  build- 
ing is  a  sink-conductor,  badly  out  of  repair,  and  the  sink-water, 
almost  black,  runs  down  the  clapboards,  causing  an  offensive 
stench,  which  can  be  smelled  at  a  great  distance.  The  inside 
of  the  house  is  on  a  par  with  the  surroundings;  it  is  poorly 
furnished,  and  seems  the  abode  of  poverty.     Children  pale  look- 
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ing,  sickly,  and  wretchedly  kept.  Father  earns  from  $12  to  $15 
per  week  when  he  has  work;  but,  on  account  of  sickness  and 
dulness  of  trade,  finds  it  impossible  to  keep  out  of  debt  and  live ; 
sees  no  hope  for  betterment  of  condition,  till  children  are  old 
enough  to  work.     Family  dresses  miserably. 

Food — Breakfast,  bread,  butter,  sometimes  salt  fish  or  pork, 
coffee.  Dinner,  bread,  meat  three  days  per  week,  salt  fish  or 
pork  the  remainder,  potatoes,  sometimes  pie,  water.  Sapper, 
bread,  sometimes  brown  or  oatmeal  bread,  butter,  tea,  occasion- 
ally gingerbread.     Cannot  afford  luxuries. 

Cost  of  Living — $483.40.  Rent,  $96.00;  fuel,  $30.50; 
groceries,  $244.90;  meat,  $23.00;  fish,  $18.00;  milk,  $12.00; 
clothing,  shoes  and  dry  goods,  $28.50;  sickness,  $19.00;  sundries, 
$11.50. 

WEAVER  (Skilled)  ENGLISH 

Earnings  of   Father $466.00 

Earnings  of   Son,   thirteen.  .    180.00 

$646.00 

Condition — Family  numbers  five,  parents  and  three  children 
from  three  to  thirteen  years  of  age ;  one  goes  to  school.  Occupy 
a  tenement  of  five  rooms  convenient  to  mill  with  good  surround- 
ings.    House  is  moderately  well  furnished,  family  dresses  well. 

Food — Breakfast,  butter,  cold  meat  or  eggs,  cake,  tea.  Din- 
ner, meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pickles,  bread,  pie  or  pudding. 
Supper,  bread,  butter,  cheese  or  fish,  gingerbread,  tea. 

Cost  of  Living — $646.00.  Rent,  $48.00;  fuel,  $40.00;  gro- 
ceries, $238.67;  meat,  $97.50;  fish,  $13.00;  milk,  $23.24;  boots 
and  shoes,  $31.60;  clothing,  $67.00;  dry  goods,  $28.50;  books 
and  papers,  $8.00;  sundries,  $50.49. 

LABORER  IN  MILL  FRENCH-CANADIAN 

(Unskilled) 

Earnings  of  Father $420.00 

Earnings  of  Daughter,  sixteen.  .   334.00 

$754.00 

Condition — Family  numbers  five,  parents  and  three  chil- 
dren from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age ;  two  go  to  school.  Have 
a  tenement  of  four  rooms,  in  a  good  locality,  but  the  surround- 
ings poor  and  unhealthy.  The  house  is  clean,  but  poorly  fur- 
nished. The  family  is  in  good  health,  and  dresses  moderately  well. 
Food — Breakfast,  bread,  butter,  cold  meat,  gingerbread  and 
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coffee.     Dinner,  bread,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  pie. 
Supper,  bread,  butter,  sauce,  cake,  tea.     Soup  once  a  week. 

Cost  of  Living — $754.00.  Rent,  $96.00;  fuel,  $43.50;  gro- 
ceries, $329.00;  meat,  $91.70;  fish,  $11.80;  milk,  $27.50;  boots, 
and  shoes,  $23.25;  clothing,  $61.00;  dry  goods,  $18.75;  papers, 
$4.00;  sundries,  $47.50. 

LABORER  IN  MILL  IRISH 

(Unskilled) 

Earnings    of    Father $450.00 

Earnings   of   Son,   thirteen.  .    158.00 

$608.00 

Condition — Family  numbers  six,  parents  and  four  children 
from  one  to  thirteen  years  of  age ;  one  goes  to  school.  Occupy 
a  tenement  of  five  rooms,  in  good  locality.  House  is  miserably 
furnished,  but  neat.  Family  dresses  poorly,  but  attends  church. 
Finds  it  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Food — Breakfast,  salt  fish  or  corned  meat,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner,  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage,  bread.  Sup- 
per, bread,  butter,  sometimes  potatoes  or  the  remains  of  dinner, 
tea. 

Cost  of  Living — $608.00.  Rent,  $96.00;  fuel,  $29.50;  gro- 
ceries, $287.70;  meat,  $49.89;  fish,  $14.20;  milk,  $16.30;  boots 
and  shoes,  $14.60;  clothing,  $37.00;  dry  goods,  $18.00;  sundries, 
$44.8l. 

LABORER  IN  PRINT  WORKS       IRISH 
(Unskilled) 

Earnings  of   Father $362.00 

Earnings  of  Son,  twelve.  .  .  .    149.00 

$511.00 

Condition — Family  numbers  six,  parents  and  four  children 
from  one  to  twelve  years  of  age ;  one  goes  to  school.  Live  in  a 
tenement  of  five  rooms,  in  miserable  locality,  disagreeable  sur- 
roundings. Apartments  poorly  furnished  and  uncleanly.  Fam- 
ily ill-dressed,  money  in  bank,  and  increases  it  by  savings. 

Food — Breakfast,  bread,  butter,  coffee.  Dinner,  bread, 
meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  sometimes  cabbage.  Supper,  bread,  but- 
ter, tea. 

Cost  of  Living — $476.00.  Rent,  $60.00;  fuel,  $26.30; 
groceries,  $247.80;  meat,  $48.20;  fish,  $13.00;  boots  and  shoes, 
$9.00;  clothing,  $26.30;  dry  goods,  $10.50;  sundries,  $34.90. 
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j. — Table  26.    Summary  of  Budgets  of  1875 


Number  of 
Families 

Average 

Earnings    of    husband 

Earnings   of   others 

36 
21 
36 
36 
36 

$11.81  per  week 
$5.02  per  week 
5.22  persons  per  family 
$2.83  per  week 
4.72  per  family 

Expenditure  for  rent 

Number   in   family 

Number  of  rooms 

A  summary  view  of  thirty-six  family  budgets  of  1875  shows 
that  the  husband  earned  on  the  average  $11.81  a  week,  while  in 
1909  the  husband  averaged  $8.96,  but  the  budgets  of  1875  m~ 
elude  more,  proportionately,  of  the  skilled  laborers  than  the 
budgets  of  1909.  The  average  number  of  members  of  the  fam- 
ily is  about  the  same,  5.22  in  1875  and  5.4  in  1909.  The  ex- 
penditure for  rent  in  1875  averaged  $11.33  a  month,  for  4.72 
rooms  per  family,  as  compared  with  $8.09  a  month,  in  1909, 
for  4.4  rooms  per  family. 

In  1876,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  tabulated  the  results  of 
inquiries  made  of  over  80,000  persons  in  the  commonwealth  and 
herewith  follows  the  report  relating  to  Lowell.  Whole  number 
of  schedules  received:  Males,  2015;  females,  1607. 


85 — Table  27.    Report  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  for  Lowell 

in  1876 


Schedule  Questions 


Nu 

mber 

Answering 

en 

U 

CO 

rt 

§ 

fn 

1 471 

128 

2,008 

1,594 

1,788 

i,5io 

I,8o6 

1,499 

1,721 

1,506 

208 

18 

195 

213 

14 

40 

4 

250 

15 

84 

5 

84 

5 

1,220 

74 

1,219 

74 

42 

1,462 

i,073 

6l 

5 

Average    Each 
Person   Answering 


Persons   dependent    

Hours  employed 

Days   employed    

Daily   wages    

Yearly   wages    

Other    earnings    

Wife's  earnings  

Children's  earnings   

Unable  to  work   

Who  own    houses    

Amount  of  mortgage   

Rate  of  interest   

Number  of  rooms  hired   .... 

Rent  paid    

Value    of   garden    crops    .... 

Cost  of  living   

Number  of  volumes  in  library 


73 
100 

89 
94 
85 
10 
10 
11 

2 
12 

4 

4 
61 
60 

2 
72 

3 


10.13 

260.15 

$      1-97 

$513-35 

$167.19 

$142.77 

$252.51 

1.05 

1. 00 

$982.26 

7-25 

5.03 

$113.10 

$  18.14 

$497-25 

1 1 9-43 


1.44 

10.26 

250.61 

$  .87 
$221.30 
$  90.66 

$102.86 
1. 00 

1. 00 

$940.00 
7.00 
2.67 

$  79-12 

$176.29 
62.00 
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Our  earlier  view  is  confirmed  that  the  condition  of  the  un- 
skilled laborer  in  Lowell  to-day  is  a  hard  one,  if  he  must  sup- 
port a  family  with  his  wages,  unassisted  by  wife  or  children. 
The  condition  of  the  skilled  workman  has  improved,  especially 
when  he  has  been  able  to  own  or  rent  a  house  away  from  the 
center  of  the  city,  through  the  introduction  and  expansion  of  the 
electric  railroad  service.  But  the  condition  of  the  unskilled 
laborer  speaking  a  foreign  tongue,  living  an  alien  life  in  old  and 
unsanitary  tenements  in  the  congested  districts,  is  pitiable  in  the 
extreme,  the  more  so  because  many  of  them  know  and  desire 
nothing  better.  The  need  seems  to  be  not  so  much  for  oriental 
Hindu  calm  and  cessation  of  desire,  as  "egence,"  the  creation 
of  desires  and  the  "realizing  sense"  of  need.  The  Greek  on  the 
"Acre"  needs  to  appreciate  his  condition,  his  filthy,  unsanitary  en- 
vironment, and  his  possible  cleanliness  and  healthfulness.  He 
must  become  dissatisfied  with  his  present  condition  before  he  can 
be  aroused  to  seek  something  better  for  himself  and  family.  He 
gains  nothing  by  pushing  aside  the  witness  who  testifies  against 
him  in  his  present  condition,  but  must  bestir  himself  to  profit 
through  the  kindly  criticism  of  his  friends. 


CHAPTER  VI 
INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 

Industrial  conditions  in  Lowell  are  considered  under  the 
heads  of  (i)  labor  legislation  in  Massachusetts,  particularly  as 
affecting  Lowell1,  (2)  strikes  and  lock-outs,  and  (3)  present 
tendencies. 

(1)  A  study  of  the  labor  legislation  of  Massachusetts  reveals 
the  early  and  continuous  interest  of  the  state  in  the  welfare  of  the 
employees  in  mills  and  shops,  especially  in  the  textile  mills.  As 
early  as  September,  1832,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
farmers,  mechanics  and  working  men  of  New  England  was  held 
at  the  State  House  in  Boston,  ''to  discuss  grievances  and  to 
adopt  resolutions,  setting  forth  the  burdens  under  which  the 
laboring  classes  suffered,  from  excessive  hours,  imprisonment 
for  debt,  the  lack  of  a  lien  law,  onerous  militia  service,  and 
various  other  causes."  Very  little  resulted  from  this  movement, 
although  on  March  12,  1833,  an  act  of  incorporation  was  granted 
to  the  South  Reading  Mechanic  and  Agricultural  Institution 
"for  encouragement  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
for  relieving  the  distresses  of  unfortunate  mechanics  and  their 
families. " 

In  January  21,  1834,  a  meeting  to  form  a  general  trades 
union  was  called  at  the  Boston  common  council  room,  and  in 
March  a  constitution  was  submitted  and  ratified  by  the  trades. 
Between  1830  and  1840,  Rev.  William  Ellery  Channing  delivered 
many  addresses  and  lectures  on  the  elevation  of  the  laboring 
classes.  In  one  he  said:  "We  do  not  find  that  civilization  has 
lightened  men's  toils ;  as  yet  it  has  increased  them,  and,  in  this, 
I  see  the  sign  of  a  deep  defect  in  what  we  call  the  progress  of 
society."  The  labor  movement  of  this  decade  centered  about 
the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  employment  of 
women  and   children   in   the   manufacturing  establishments.     In 

1  The  sources  of  information  for  this  section  are :  The  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor,  the  Statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
judicial  decisions   relating  thereto. 
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1835,  ^e  authorities  of  the  city  of  Boston  refused  the  use  of  a 
hall  for  an  evening  meeting  to  discuss  the  ten-hour  movement; 
and  in  1836,  Hon.  James  G.  Carter,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education,  in  a  report  to  the  legislature,  spoke  of  the  "con- 
stant inducement  to  manufacturers  to  employ  female  labor  and 
the  labor  of  children,  to  the  exclusion  of  men's  labor,  because 
it  can  be  had  cheaper." 

In  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850,  the  movement  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  labor  was  not  steadily  progressive,  but 
was  fitful  in  expression,  and  the  thread  of  labor  legislation  is 
not  continuous.  On  April  10,  1840,  President  Van  Buren  issued 
the  order  directing  "that  all  public  establishments  will  hereafter 
be  regulated  as  to  working  hours  by  the  ten-hour  system."  In  his 
report  for  1840,  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann  wrote  earnestly  concern- 
ing the  school  laws  of  1837-38,  and  the  necessity  of  limiting  the 
greed  of  heartless  employers  and  unnatural  parents.  In  1842 
(Chapter  60,  Acts  of  1842),  the  hours  of  labor  for  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age  were  limited  to  ten  per  day.  In  1844, 
the  ten-hour  plan  was  established  in  most  of  the  ship-building 
trades  in  the  state.  In  1845,  petitions  were  introduced  in  the 
legislature,  praying  for  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  in 
corporations,  eleven  being  the  fixed  time  desired.  The  petitioners 
numbered  2138,  of  whom  Lowell  supplied  11 50.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  reported  against  any  legisla- 
tion. No  action  was  taken  by  the  legislature,  beyond  accepting 
the  report  of  the  committee.  The  question  of  hours,  so  far  as 
the  legislature  was  concerned,  lay  dormant  until  1850.  The 
committee  considering  the  subject  elicited  the  fact  that  the 
Lowell  mills  were  running  twelve  hours  daily,  or  fourteen  hours 
a  week  more  than  the  English  mills.  It  was  also  found  that, 
of  261 1  young  girls  averaging  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who 
had  entered  the  mills  six  years  before  in  good  health,  878,  or 
33  per  cent,  had  deteriorated  in  health,  dyspepsia  being  the  pre- 
vailing complaint.  The  majority  report  deemed  legislation  in- 
expedient; the  minority  reported  a  bill  establishing  eleven  hours 
a  day  on  and  after  September  1,  1850,  and  ten  hours  a  day  on 
and  after  July  1,  1851.     Legislation  was  postponed. 

The  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  women  and  children  in  the  manufacturing 
establishments  became,  henceforth,  the  aim  of  labor  legislation. 
The  two  were  so  closely  related,  that  they  seemed  inseparable. 
In  1852,  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  ten  hours  made  the  legal 
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day,  in  the  absence  of  a  special  contract;  and  a  bill,  providing 
that  children  under  fifteen  years  should  not  work  more  than  ten 
hours,  failed  of  passage.  Another  plan,  which  the  legislature 
rejected,  provided  for  twelve  hours  on  and  after  July  4,  1852, 
eleven  hours  October  1,  1852,  and  ten  hours  July  4,  1853.  But 
little  progress  was  made  in  the  decade  from  1850  to  i860;  and 
the  Civil  War  so  engrossed  the  attention  of  people  and  legisla- 
tors that  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  labor  legislation  until 
after  the  close  of  the  war. 

Governor  Bullock,  in  1866,  urged  the  legislature  to  consider 
the  interests  and  hours  of  labor;  and,  by  Chapter  67,  Acts  of 
1866,  the  general  court  ordained  that  the  business  hours  of  the 
departments  of  the  state  government  be  determined  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  council.  By  the  provisions  of  Chapter  2J$,  Acts  of 
1866,  entitled  "An  Act  in  Relation  to  the  Employment  of  Chil- 
dren in  Manufacturing  Establishments,"  it  was  enacted  that, 
"Section  One — No  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  be 
employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  in  this  state,  and 
no  child  between  the  age  of  ten  and  fourteen  years  shall  be  so 
employed,  unless  he  has  attended  some  public  or  private  school, 
under  teachers  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  the  place 
in  which  such  school  is  kept,  at  least  six  months  during  the  year 
next  preceding  such  employment;  nor  shall  such  employment 
continue  unless  such  child  shall  attend  school  at  least  six  months 
in  each  and  every  year."  Section  Three  provided  that  "no  child 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment  within  this  Commonwealth  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  one  day."  Chapter  92,  Resolves  of  1866, 
was  a  resolve  authorizing  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a 
commission  of  three  persons  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the 
hours  of  labor  in  its  relation  to  the  social,  educational  and  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  working  classes.  The  commissioners  re- 
ported that  eleven  hours  was  found  to  be  the  rule  in  factories, 
and  remarked  thereon,  "Eleven  hours'  toil  each  day  for  six  days 
in  each  week  is  more  than  women  and  children  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  perform."  The  legislature  responded  by  the  enact- 
ment of  Chapter  285  of  the  Acts  of  1867  which  repealed  the  Act 
of  1866,  and  substituted  an  act  which  forbade  the  employment 
of  any  child  under  ten  years  of  age  in  any  manufacturing  or 
mechanical  establishment,  and  any  child  under  fifteen  years  of 
age,  unless  he  had  attended  school  at  least  three  months  during 
the  year   next   preceding   such  employment,   and   that   no   child 
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under   the  age  of  fifteen  years   shall   be   employed  more   than 
sixty  hours  a  week. 

In  1870,  forty-five  petitions  for  a  ten-hour  law  for  women 
and  children  were  presented  in  the  House,  and  sixty-five  in  the 
Senate,  and  a  bill  embodying  this  provision  was  passed  to  be 
engrossed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  167  to  133.  This  bill  was 
refused  a  third  reading  by  the  Senate.  In  1871,  twenty-two 
petitions  for  a  ten-hour  law  were  presented  in  the  Senate  and 
twenty-six  in  the  House.  A  ten-hour  bill  was  passed  to  be  en- 
grossed in  the  House,  100  to  61 ;  but  was  refused  a  third  reading 
in  the  Senate,  8  to  26.  In  1873,  a  ten-hour  law  for  women  and 
children  was  passed  in  the  House  and  rejected  in  the  Senate, 
while  all  petitioners  for  an  eight-hour  law  were  given  leave  to 
withdraw.  Finally,  in  1874,  the  legislature,  ^y  Chapter  221, 
Acts  of  1874,  passed  "An  Act  Establishing  the  Hours  of  Labor 
at  Sixty  per  Week,  for  Women  and  Children  under  Eighteen 
Years  of  Age,"  but  only  after  determined  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  employing  interests.  This  bill  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  Governor  Washburn's  powerful  messages  on  the  sub- 
ject of  labor  in  1872,  1873  and  1874,  in  which  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  working  people  by  suitable  legislation 
was  strongly  urged. 

In  1876,  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  was  attacked  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  versus  Hamilton  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Lowell,  "for  employing  an  unmarried  woman 
named  Mary  Shirley,  who  was  over  twenty  years  of  age,  to  work 
in  the  defendant's  manufacturing  establishment  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods  for  more  than  sixty  hours  per  week."  The 
defendant  was  found  guilty  by  the  Police  Court  of  Lowell,  by  the 
Superior  Court,  and  finally  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  Court  declared  the  law  constitutional  because  it 
merely  provided  that,  in  an  employment,  which  the  legislature 
evidently  deemed  to  some  extent  injurious  to  health,  no  person 
shall  be  engaged  in  labor  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  or  sixty 
hours  a  week.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  they  asserted,  that  such 
legislation  may  be  maintained  either  as  a  health  or  police  regula- 
tion.1 

In  1880,  Chapter  221,  of  the  Acts  of  1874,  was  amended  by 
requiring  notice  to  be  posted  in  manufacturing  establishments 
employing  women  and  minors  under  eighteen,  stating  number 
of  hours'  work  required  of  such  persons  on  each  day  of  the 

1  Reported  in   120  Mass.     Page  383. 
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week.  In  1883,  by  Chapter  224  of  the  Acts  of  that  year,  Chap- 
ter 48  of  the  Public  Statutes  was  amended  so  that  Section  One 
read  as  follows:  "No  child  under  ten  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  estab- 
lishment in  this  Commonwealth ;  and  no  child  under  twelve  years 
of  age  shall  be  so  employed  during  the  hours  in  which  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  in  session  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides," 
By  Chapter  157,  Acts  of  1883,  it  was  enacted  that  mechanical 
and  mercantile  establishments  should  be  added  to  those  regulated 
by  statute  in  the  matter  of  employing  women,  and  minors  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  that  such  persons  should  be  employed 
in  such  establishments  not  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  or  sixty 
hours  a  week. 

The  next  forward  step  appears  in  Chapter  348,  Acts  of 
1888,  entitled  "An  Act  in  Relation  to  the  Employment  of  Chil- 
dren." Section  One  provides  that  no  child  under  thirteen  years 
of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile 
establishment.  No  such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  indoor 
work,  performed  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  during  the 
hours  when  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  he 
resides  are  in  session,  or  in  any  manner  during  such  hours,  un- 
less he  has  attended  school  for  twenty  weeks  as  required  by  law. 
Section  Two  provides,  that  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
shall  be  employed  in  any  manner  before  the  hour  of  six  in  the 
morning  or  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  No  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop 
or  mercantile  establishment,  except  during  the  vacation  of  the 
public  schools  of  his  place  of  residence,  unless  the  employer  pro- 
cures and  keeps  on  file  a  certificate  or  employment  ticket  pro- 
vided by  law,  showing  his  age,  personal  description,  certificate 
of  ability  to  read  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  of  his  attendance  at  some  approved  school 
for  the  time  prescribed  by  law.  Chapter  183,  Acts  of  1890,  pro- 
vides that  no  corporation  or  manufacturing  establishment  shall 
employ  any  woman  or  minor  in  any  capacity  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing,  between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  at  night  and 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

These  laws  were  strengthened  by  the  legislation  of  1892. 
Chapter  83,  Acts  of  1892,  provides  that  the  employment  of  any 
woman  or  minor  by  any  person  or  corporation,  or  any  office,  or 
agent  thereof,  between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  at  night  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  be 
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forbidden.  Chapter  357,  Acts  of  1892,  provides  that  no  minor 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  no  woman,  shall  be  employed 
in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment  more  than 
fifty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week. 

Chapter  386,  Acts  of  1893,  provides  that  a  day's  work  for 
all  conductors,  drivers  and  motormen,  employed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  street  railway  in  any  city  or  town,  shall  not  exceed  ten 
hours'  work,  to  be  performed  within  twelve  consecutive  hours. 
Chapter  406,  Acts  of  1893,  provides  that  all  contracts  hereafter 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  requiring  the  em- 
ployment of  manual  labor,  shall  provide  that  persons  employed 
in  the  performance  of  such  labor  under  any  contract,  shall  not 
be  required  to  work  more  than  nine  hours  in  each  day,  and  that 
said  nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 

Chapter  494,  Acts  of  1898,  provides  that  "no  child  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  work- 
shop or  mercantile  establishment."  Chapter  344,  Acts  of  1899, 
establishes  an  eight-hour  day,  the  same  to  constitute  a  day's 
work,  for  all  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics,  employed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth.  Chapter  378,  Acts  of  1900, 
provides  that  "no  minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  no 
woman,  shall  be  employed  in  laboring  in  any  mercantile  estab- 
lishment more  than  fifty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week,  provided 
that  the  restriction  imposed  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  dur- 
ing the  month  of  December  in  each  year  to  persons  employed  in 
shops  for  the  sale  of  goods  at  retail." 

Chapter  517,  Acts  of  1906,  establishes  the  eight-hour  work- 
day for  employees  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  any  county,  city 
or  town  voting  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  establish 
the  same  work-day  for  its  employees. 

The  legislation  of  1907  strengthened  the  law  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  women  and  minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
in  any  capacity  between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  at  night  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  goods, 
between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  at  night  and  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  legislation  of  1909-1910  reduced  the  hours  of 
labor  in  manufacturing  establishments  to  fifty-six  hours  a  week, 
and  in  191 1,  to  fifty-four  hours  a  week,  beginning  January  1,  1912. 
It  appears  from  the  foregoing  outline,  that  the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  departments  of  Massachusetts  have  all 
sought  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  manual  laborer.  The 
hours  of  labor  have  been  steadily  reduced  until  the  eight-hour 
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work-day  has  been  established  for  employees  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  several  counties  and  most  of  the  towns  and  cities. 
The  eight-hour  law  is  in  force  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  city  of  Lowell.  In  the  textile  mills  and  the  other  manu- 
facturing establishments,  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced 
from  twelve  per  day  in  1850  to  fifty-six  per  week  in  1910. 

This  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  has  come  about  largely 
through  the  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  women  and 
children.  Child  labor  has  been  greatly  restricted,  so  that  no  one 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory, 
workshop  or  mercantile  establishment.  Women  and  minors  are 
protected  against  labor  in  the  mills  between  the  hours  of  six 
o'clock  at  night  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  since  the 
mills  cannot  be  operated  successfully  without  the  women  and 
minors,  night  work  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

While  the  labor  legislation  of  Massachusetts  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  women  and 
children  through  shorter  hours,  the  legislature  as  early  as  1867 
showed  its  interest  in  other  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
the  wage-earners.  Shares  in  cooperative  associations  to  the 
value  of  twenty  dollars  were  exempted  from  attachment  (Chap- 
ter 264,  Acts  of  186/),  and  in  1868  the  wages  of  a  wife  and 
minor  children  were  exempted  from  attachment  and  execution 
on  debt  of  a  husband  and  father.  In  1869,  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  was  established.  In  1872,  the  legislature 
passed  several  acts  tending  to  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  people. 
Chapter  86,  Acts  of  18/2,  was  entitled,  "An  Act  Authorizing 
Cities  and  Towns  to  establish  Industrial  Schools" ;  and  Chapter 
281,  Acts  of  1872,  was  entitled,  "An  Act  Amending  the  Statutes 
in  Relation  to  the  Imprisonment  of  Poor  Debtors";  Chapter  318, 
Acts  of  1872,  extended  the  provisions  of  the  lien  law;  Chapter 
348,  Acts  of  1872,  provides  for  cheap  morning  and  evening 
trains  on  railways  for  the  uses  of  working  men. 

In  1880,  the  legislature  (Chapter  48,  Resolves  of  1880)  re- 
solved, "That  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  make  a  full  investigation  as  to  the  practical  working 
of  the  principles  of  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and 
to  consider  what  legislation,  if  any,  is  necessary  to  enable 
employers  and  employees  of  this  state  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
such  principles  and  to  report  the  results  to  the  next  legislature." 
This  was  approved  April  13,  1880.  In  1881,  the  legislature 
(Chapter  43,  Resolves  of  188 1)  directed  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Statistics  of  Labor  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  upon  industrial 
conciliation  and  arbitration  and  to  print  5000  copies  for  distri- 
bution within  the  Commonwealth.  Finally,  by  Chapter  263, 
Acts  of  1886,  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  was 
established,  to  consist  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  was  to  be 
an  employer,  or  selected  by  and  from  some  association  repre- 
senting employers  of  labor,  one  from  some  labor  organization, 
and  not  an  employer  of  labor,  and  the  third  on  recommendation 
of  the  other  two,  or  by  the  governor,  in  case  a  choice  could  not 
be  agreed  upon  within  thirty  days.  "This  board,  whenever  any 
controversy  or  difference,  not  involving  questions  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  a  suit  at  law,  or  bill  in  equity,  exists  between 
an  employer,  whether  industrial,  co-partnership  or  corporation, 
and  his  employees,  if  at  the  time  he  employs  not  less  than 
twenty-five  persons  in  the  same  general  line  of  business,  in  any 
city  or  town  in  this  Commonwealth,  upon  written  application 
signed  by  said  employer,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  employees  in 
the  department  of  the  business  in  which  the  controversy  or  dif- 
ference exists,  or  their  duly  authorized  agent,  or  by  both  parties, 
which  shall  contain  a  concise  statement  of  the  grievance  com- 
plained of,  and  a  promise  to  continue  in  business  or  at  work 
without  any  lock-out  or  strike,  until  the  decision  of  the  board, 
if  made  within  three  weeks  of  the  date  of  filing  such  application, 
as  soon  as  practicable  shall  visit  the  locus  and  make  careful 
inquiry  into  the  cause  thereof,  hear  all  parties  interested  therein, 
who  shall  come  before  them,  advise  the  respective  parties  what,  if 
anything,  ought  to  be  done  or  submitted  to  by  either  or  both,  to 
adjust  said  dispute,  and  make  a  written  decision  thereof,  which 
shall  be  recorded  upon  the  records  of  the  board,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  discretion  of  the  same,  in  an  annual  report  to  the 
general  court,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  in  each 
year.  Said  decision  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  who  join 
in  said  application  for  six  months,  or  until  either  party  has  given 
the  other  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  not  to  be  bound  by 
the  same  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  therefrom."  This  Act 
also  provides  that  the  parties  to  such  controversy  may  agree 
upon  a  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  which  is  vested 
with  the  same  powers  in  the  matters  referred  to  it  as  the  State 
Board  has,  and  whose  jurisdiction  is  final. 

The  establishment  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and 
Conciliation  has  put  the  employee  in  a  stronger  position  for  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  for  any  controversy  with  the  employer, 
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because  it  recognizes  distinctly  the  two  parties,  the  employer 
and  the  labor  organization,  with  the  rights  of  both  to  representa- 
tion on  the  board  and  to  a  hearing  before  the  board.  It  was 
instrumental,  as  will  appear  later,  in  adjusting  several  labor 
difficulties  in  Lowell. 

The  compulsory  weekly  payment  of  wages  of  all  employees 
by  corporations  (Chapter  87,  Acts  of  1886,  held  to  be  within 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  general  court  in  an  opinion 
rendered  May  6,  1895,  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts), the  law  against  the  imposition  of  fines  for  imperfec- 
tions that  may  arise  during  the  process  of  weaving  (Chapter 
125,  Acts  of  1891),  and  the  compulsory  posting  of  prices  to  be 
paid  in  cotton  factories  for  specified  work  (Chapter  534,  Acts 
of  1894,  and  Chapter  144,  Acts  of  1895),  nave  removed  several 
causes  of  contention. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  behalf  of  injured  workmen 
through  a  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which  will  remove 
from  the  employee  the  burden  of  proof  in  case  of  accident,  and 
place  on  the  cost  of  production  the  charge  for  accident.  Chap- 
ter 270,  Acts  of  1887,  established  the  "employer's  liability  law," 
so  called.  Chapter  87,  Resolves  of  1903,  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  of  five  persons  with  full  powers,  to 
consider  and  examine  the  laws,  present  or  proposed,  concerning 
the  legal  relations  of  employer  and  employees,  especially  con- 
cerning the  liability  of  employers  for  injuries  sustained  by  the 
employee;  the  conduct  of  strikes  and  lock-outs;  injunctions, 
black-listing,  a  pension  fund,  and  so  forth. 

Chapter  43  Resolves  of  1894,  instructed  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  Labor  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  subject  of 
municipal  employment  bureaus.  Chapter  70,  Resolves  of  1903, 
directs  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  to  consider  the  matter 
of  establishing  free  employment  offices.  Such  offices,  properly 
managed,  would  be  a  great  help  in  Lowell,  in  bringing  em- 
ployers into  relationship  with  employees,  many  of  whom  do  not 
speak  English. 

Moreover,  the  age  limit  for  work  in  the  mills  should  be 
raised  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  in  the  interest  of  the  physical 
health  and  mental  development  of  the  children,  who  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  years  of  age  are  in  the  period  of  the  "storm  and 
stress"  of  puberty,  and  need  all  their  surplus  strength  for  the 
sake  of  future  generations.  With  the  present  pace  in  the  mills, 
there  will  probably  be   still   further  reduction   in  the  hours   of 
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labor,  and  the  eight-hour  day  will  be  generally  adopted  through- 
out the  state. 

(2)  The  history  of  the  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  Lowell  shows 
that  there  have  been  comparatively  few  serious  labor  troubles  in 
Lowell  since  its  foundation.1  The  first  industrial  difficulty  of 
which  the  record  speaks  occurred  in  February,  1834.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  great  strikes  that  had  occurred  in  the  country.  It 
was  a  "brief  disturbance"  among  certain  female  operatives  on  ac- 
count of  a  reduction  in  wages,  and  was  ineffective.  In  October, 
1836,  several  hundreds  of  the  female  operatives  employed  in  the 
mills  left  work  on  account  of  a  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent 
reduction  in  wages.  It  was  also  urged,  as  a  grievance,  that 
one  of  the  corporations  had  increased  the  price  of  board  at 
its  "corporation  boarding-house"  twenty-five  cents  per  week. 
There  was  great  indignation  at  the  reduction  in  wages.  "The 
mills  were  shut  down,  and  the  girls  went  from  their  several  cor- 
porations to  the  grove  on  Chapel  Hill,  and  listened  to  incendiary 
speeches  from  some  early  labor  reformers."  Among  these  was 
a  girl  who  stood  on  a  pump  and  gave  vent  to  her  feelings- in  an 
impassioned  speech.  "This  was  the  first  time  a  woman  had 
spoken  in  public  in  Lowell,  and  the  event  caused  surprise  and 
consternation  among  her  audience."  The  corporations  would 
not  yield ;  the  girls  grew  weary  of  the  strike  and  returned  to 
work  at  the  reduced  wages. 

The  desire  for  shorter  hours  showed  itself  as  early  as  1840, 
when  a  body  of  factory  operatives  presented  demands  to  the 
various  corporations  which  employed  them,  for  a  shorter 
work-day.  This  request  was  unheeded.  By  1851,  the  ten-hour 
work-day  was  the  rule  in  the  building  trades,  by  general  consent. 
Certain  contractors,  however,  refused  to  adopt  it ;  and,  in 
September,  185 1,  a  strike  of  carpenters  in  its  support  took  place. 
In  March,  1853,  a  strike  occurred  in  the  Mechanics'  Planing 
Mill,  employing  two  hundred  men  and  boys,  about  half  of  whom 
demanded  a  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  their  request  was  granted,  and  the  ten-hour  plan  adopted. 
At  the  same  time  (March  8,  1853),  about  one-third  of  the 
employees  of  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop  struck  for  a  shorter 
work-day,  but  were  unsuccessful. 

In  April,  1867,  the  mule-spinners  employed  at  the  mills  of 
the    Hamilton    Manufacturing   Company,    the    Boott    Mills    and 

1  The  sources  of  information  for  this  section  are  the  files  of  the  Lowell 
Courier-Citizen  and  the  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 
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the  Lawrence  Manufacturing  Company,  about  one  hundred  men 
in  all,  left  their  work  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  corpor- 
ations involved  to  reduce  their  work-day  from  eleven  to  ten 
hours  a  day.  This  demand  was  made  in  pursuance  of  a  vote 
by  the  Mule-Spinners'  Association  of  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  strike,  the  spinners  were  ignored  by  the 
corporations,  which  continued  to  run  the  mills  with  such  help 
as  they  could  obtain ;  and,  after  three  weeks,  the  strikers,  hav- 
ing lost  about  $3500  in  wages,  returned  to  work  on  the  usual 
time. 

The  next  test  of  strength  occurred  in  1875,  when  the  Mule- 
Spinners'  Association  of  the  United  States  ordered  a  strike  of 
the  craft  in  Lowell,  intending  to  strike  at  only  a  few  mills,  at 
first,  to  test  the  strength  of  the  movement.  The  manufacturers, 
however,  posted  notices  in  every  mill  to  the  effect  that,  if  the 
proposed  strike  should  be  carried  out,  every  mule-spinner  in  all 
the  mills  would  be  discharged.  On  April  13,  1875,  tne  threatened 
strike  began ;  the  lock-out  of  the  spinners  at  the  mills  not  af- 
fected by  it  followed  the  next  day,  and  continued  six  weeks. 
During  this  time,  the  manufacturers  carried  on  the  mills  with 
the  assistance  of  new  employees  and  by  the  use  of  ring-spinning. 
Production  was  reduced  about  one-half,  with  a  total  loss  in 
wages  to  employees  of  about  $200,000.  The  spinners  at  last 
abandoned  their  position  and  returned  voluntarily.  The  em- 
ployers refused  to  receive  the  ringleaders,  and  some  of  the 
others  lost  their  places  permanently,  no  new  employee  being 
removed  to  make  room  for  a  returning  striker.  The  operatives 
also  signed  an  agreement  renouncing  the  union. 

In  April,  1878,  a  strike  of  female  operatives  employed  in 
making  warp  for  ingrain  carpets,  by  the  Lowell  Manufacturing 
Company,  occurred  over  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  strikers 
were  at  cnce  discharged,  and  the  strike  was  ended.  During  the 
period  of  rifty  years,  beginning  with  the  year  1830,  and  ending 
with  October  20,  1879,  onry  nme  strikes  and  lock-outs  occurred 
in  Lowell.  Of  these  one  was  successful,  the  result  in  one  case 
is  not  stated,  and  all  the  others  in  the  textile  corporations  failed. 
Out  of  a  total  of  159  in  the  state,  109  were  unsuccessful,  eighteen 
were  successful,  and  the  results  of  the  rest  were  not  stated. 

From  1880  to  1888,  inclusive,  there  were  recorded  only  two 
strikes  and  one  lock-out  in  Lowell.  February  6,  1885,  there 
was  a  strike  of  weavers  and  creeler-boys  in  the  Lowell  Manu- 
facturing Company  against  a  reduction  of  wages,  which  lasted 
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twenty-five  days.     The  strike  was  a  failure,  involving  a  loss  in 
wages  to  the  strikers  of  $15,000;  the  loss  to  the  employers  was 
$10,000.     June  10,  1886,  to  forestall  the  demand  for  an  increase 
of  wages  in  a  leather  factory,  the  concern  closed  its  doors.     The 
lock-out  lasted  thirty-four  days ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  work  was 
resumed  at  the  factory  at  the  old  rates.     The  loss  to  employees  in 
wages  was  $4850;  to  the  employing  factory  the  loss  was  $2000. 
There  were  numerous  strikes  in  the  building  trades  in  1889. 
The  strike  of  the  local  carpenters  for  a  nine-hour  work-day  was 
quite   general.     The   dispute   became   bitter   on   both   sides,    the 
master-builders  declaring  they  would  suspend  operations   for  a 
year  if  necessary.     The  men  claimed  their  demands  were  reason- 
able,   as   nothing   but    the    nine-hour  day    was    requested.     The 
strikers  were  aided  by  contributions  from  other  places,  and  the 
carpenters  and  masons  organized  a  picket  system.     This  strike 
continued    for   many    months,    both    sides   remaining    firm,    and 
finally,  most  of  the  men  having  obtained  employment  elsewhere 
and  their  places   having  been  filled,   the   strike  died   a   natural 
death.     In  April  the  stone-masons  struck,  and  the  situation  in 
the  building  trades  was  serious,  all  operations  being  practically 
suspended  for  several  months.     It  was  not  until  March  14,  1890, 
that  the  master  stone-masons  notified  the  union  that  the  demand 
for  a  nine-hour  day  was  conceded,  and  the  union  declared  the 
strike   off.     The   master-plumbers   gave   notice   about   the    same 
time  that  they  had  concluded  to  adopt  the  nine-hour  work-day, 
the  matter  of  pay  to  be  left  for  further  consideration  by  both 
parties.     Industrial  conditions  were  easier  thereafter  for  several 
years,  though  there  were  several  minor  strikes  in  1892  and  1893. 
The  State  Board  of  Arbitration  was  asked  to  mediate  in  the 
strike  of  the  weavers  at  the  Merrimack  Woolen  Company's  Mill 
at  Dracut,  against  a  cut  in  wages.     The  board  visited  the  place, 
March  23,   1894,  and  recommended  that  the  strikers  return  to 
work,  as  they  found  that  the  mill  could  not  be  made  to  pay  ex- 
penses at  the  old  rate  of  wages.     The  strike  continued,  however, 
until  the  tenth  of  April,  when,  by  mutual  concessions,  it  was 
settled.      Owing  to  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  employment  at 
the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company  (the  Carpet  Mill),  the  em- 
ployees  in   the   weaving   and    spinning   departments    left   work, 
May  3,  1894.     In  consequence  of  the  extreme  industrial  depres- 
sion caused  by  the  uncertainty  over  the  pending  "Wilson  Bill," 
so  called,  in  Congress,  the  mill  had  run  only  thirty  hours  a  week, 
at  reduced  wages.      The  operatives  found  it  impossible  to  earn 
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enough  under  these  conditions  to  live,  yet  the  company  claimed 
it  could  not  afford  to  change  them.  Therefore,  the  employees 
simply  quit  work,  without  resentment.  Over  five  hundred  oper- 
atives were  affected  by  the  action.  In  July,  under  improved 
business  conditions,  the  mill  resumed  operations  on  full  time,  but 
at  the  reduced  wages  paid  before.  The  operatives  accepted  the 
situation  and  returned  to  work. 

There  were  minor  strikes  in  1895  over  wages  in  the  Faulkner 
Mills  and  the  Belvidere  Woolen  Mills.  There  was  no  strike  in 
1896.  Business  was  at  a  practical  standstill  in  almost  all 
branches  of  industry,  and  short  time  and  reduced  wages  was 
the  rule  in  all  the  mills  and  factories.  There  was  a  strike  in 
September,  1897,  on  the  part  of  the  employees  of  the  Novelty 
Suspender  Works  over  a  reduction  in  wages.  In  two  weeks, 
the  places  of  the  strikers  were  filled,  and  the  works  were  running 
as  usual. 

In  January,  1898,  the  hand-shearers  employed  by  White 
Brothers'  Company,  a  branch  of  the  American  Hide  and  Leather 
Company,  struck  against  a  proposed  reduction  in  prices  paid 
for  shearing  skins  by  hand.  The  firm  stated,  in  explanation  of 
its  course  in  this  matter,  that  it  proposed  to  set  up  machines  to 
do  this  work.  The  machines  proved  unsatisfactory.  The  State 
Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  was  called  in,  and,  after 
a  hearing,  decided  that  there  existed  no  reason  for  a  reduction 
in  wages,  nor  did  conditions  warrant  an  advance.  The  board 
recommended  that  the  same  wages  be  paid  for  the  work  as 
had  been  the  usage,  and  both  parties  to  the  controversy  agreed 
that  this  be  done,  the  agreement  to  remain  in  force  for  one  year, 
beginning  March  18.  The  men  returned  to  work  under  these 
conditions. 

There  was  a  strike  in  February,  1898,  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  of  Joshua  M.  Stover,  shoe  manufacturer,  against  an 
alleged  reduction  of  wages.  The  employer  refused  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  arbitration  or  to  reemploy  the  strikers,  and  the 
strike  failed. 

There  were  minor  strikes  in  April,  1898,  among  the  yarn- 
room  employees  of  the  Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills ;  in  January, 
1899,  among  the  weavers  of  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing 
Company ;  in  February,  among  the  winders  in  the  printing 
department  of  the  same  concern ;  also,  among  the  weavers  of  the 
Middlesex  Company ;  in  June,  among  the  mule-spinners  of 
the  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills ;  in  July,  among  the  creeler-boys 
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at  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company ;  in  September,  among 
the  weavers  of  the  Belvidere  Woolen  Mills,  and  in  November 
among  the  leather  workers  employed  at  White  Brothers'  Com- 
pany. Meanwhile,  in  December,  an  increase  of  wages  was 
granted  by  several  of  the  corporations.  The  Appleton  Com- 
pany, the  Boott  Cotton  Mills,  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, and  the  Tremont  and  §uffolk  Mills,  advanced  wages  about 
ten  per  cent;  and  January  1,  1900,  the  United  States  Bunting 
Company  and  the  Middlesex  Company  increased  wages  ten  per 
cent.  The  Kitson  Machine  Company  also  granted  an  increase 
in  wages  of  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent. 

With  the  improvement  in  business  in  1900  there  were  many 
strikes.  A  strike  in  the  White  Brothers'  Company  was  settled 
by  the  aid  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration.  There  were 
strikes  in  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company  by  spinners  and  doffers 
for  an  advance  of  wages ;  in  the  Faulkner  Mills  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company;  in  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  in  April,  by 
the  ingrain  and  axminster  weavers,  because  of  an  objectionable 
workman,  and  in  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  by  the 
dyers.  In  the  last  named  case  one  hundred  Greeks,  hired  to 
take  the  places  of  strikers,  were  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  the 
striking  employees.  The  strike  was  settled  through  the  efforts 
of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration.  During  September,  1900, 
about  four  hundred  print  workers,  employed  by  the  Mer- 
rimack Manufacturing  Company,  refused  to  work  overtime 
unless  paid  "time  and  a  quarter"  for  such  overtime  work.  Their 
places  were  filled,  so  far  as  possible,  by  Greeks.  The  printers 
to  the  number  of  twenty,  being  requested  to  do  back-tender 
work,  also  struck.  On  the  19th,  two  hundred  employees  of  the 
packing  department,  mostly  women,  went  out  in  sympathy  with 
the  print  workers.  A  guard  of  mounted  police  was  detailed  to 
escort  the  Greeks  to  and  from  the  mill  during  the  day,  to  protect 
them  from  the  attacks  l  1  the  strikers.  On  the  20th,  a  committee, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  print  workers,  held  a  con- 
ference with  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  but  made  no 
progress  towards  a  settlement.  On  the  23rd,  the  company  asked 
protection  of  the  state  police,  but  the  mayor  refused  to  call  on 
them,  believing  that  the  city  police  was  sufficient  to  maintain 
order.  On  the  following  day,  two  hundred  Greeks  joined  the 
strikers.  On  October  1,  the  mill  owners  rejected  a  proposition 
of  the  strikers  to  the  effect  that  the  dispute  be  submitted  for 
adjustment  to  a  private  committee  of  arbitration.     On  October  5, 
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the  strike  was  declared  off,  no  concessions  having  been  made 
by  the  mill  management,  except  a  promise  that  the  question  of 
overtime  would  be  discussed  later.  Only  about  115  of  the 
strikers  who  applied  for  work  were  taken  back,  the  Greeks  who 
had  filled  the  places  of  the  striking  employees  being  retained. 

There  were  other  strikes  in  1900  and  many  in  1901  and  1902, 
but  none  of  a  serious  nature.  In  March,  1903,  the  following 
corporations  of  the  Lowell  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association 
were  involved  in  a  strike :  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,  Merri- 
mack Manufacturing  Company,  Boott  Cotton  Mills,  Hamilton 
Manufacturing  Company,  Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills,  Law- 
rence Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Appleton  Company. 
In  February,  the  Textile  Council  had  demanded  an  increase  in 
wages  of  ten  per  cent,  which  the  agents  of  the  corporations  con- 
cerned refused  to  grant,  claiming  they  could  not  afford  to  do  so. 
Conferences  were  held,  but  no  progress  was  made  towards  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  difficulty.  The  State  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion, having  been  notified  of  an  impending  strike,  held  interviews 
with  the  mayor  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  joint  confer- 
ences were  held  with  the  agents  of  the  corporations  involved 
and  representatives  from  the  Textile  Council.  Attempts  at  con- 
ciliation failed ;  and  on  March  28,  the  Textile  Council  notified 
the  Lowell  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Council  to  strike,  it  being  the  intention  to  cease  work 
at  noon  on  Saturday,  March  28,  unless  the  mill  agents  decided 
to  grant  the  increase,  the  same  to  go  into  effect  the  following 
Monday,  March  30.  Notices  were  posted  by  the  mill  agents,  how- 
ever, before  noon  on  Saturday,  stating  that  the  mills  would  close 
for  an  indefinite  period.  About  13,000  operatives  were  thus 
thrown  into  idleness.  In  the  case  of  one  corporation,  the  Law- 
rence Manufacturing  Company,  employing  3500  persons,  only  a 
small  number  of  employees  were  involved  in  the  strike ;  they  soon 
returned  to  work,  or  their  places  were  filled.  On  April  6,  the 
legislature  adopted  an  order  directing  the  State  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion and  Conciliation  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  textile 
strike.  Public  hearings  were  held  at  the  City  Hall  in  Lowell,  for 
one  week,  beginning  April  9.  Representatives  of  both  parties  tc 
the  controversy  appeared,  as  well  as  the  interested  public.  For 
purposes  of  investigation,  the  treasurers  of  the  corporations  in- 
volved offered  to  submit  their  books  to  the  board  and  to  experts. 
As  previously  stated,  the  manufacturers  claimed  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  grant  the  increase  demanded,  while  counse! 
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for  the  operatives  offered  no  evidence,  as  they  claimed  that 
it  had  been  conceded  in  joint  conference  that  general  pros- 
perity was  being  enjoyed  throughout  the  country,  and  that 
higher  wages  were  being  paid  for  similar  work  in  Fall 
River  and  New  Bedford.  An  inspection  of  the  mills  in  question 
was  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  by  an  expert 
who  reported  his  findings  to  the  board.  After  the  investigation 
by  the  board,  a  report  was  submitted  by  it  to  the  governor  on 
April  22,  who,  on  the  same  day,  transmitted  it  to  the  legislature. 
The  finding  of  the  board  was,  that  the  mills  involved,  with  one 
exception,  could  not  afford  to  grant  the  increase  in  wages.  The 
mills  remained  closed  until  June  1,  when  they  re-opened  to 
operatives  who  wished  to  return  to  work  at  the  old  rate  of 
wages,  it  being  understood  that  no  change  in  the  wage  schedule 
would  be  made.  It  was  estimated  that  within  two  weeks  about 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  mill-hands  had  returned.  On  June  21, 
the  Textile  Council,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  fourteen  unions 
affiliated,  declared  the  strike  off.  The  mill  agents  agreed  to 
take  back  as  many  operatives  as  were  needed,  and  that  no  dis- 
crimination would  be  made  against  the  strikers,  except  in  the 
cases  of  a  few  persons  who  were  regarded  by  the  mill  managers 
as  opposed  to  their  interests ;  but  under  no  circumstances  would 
any  of  the  employees,  who  had  filled  the  places  of  strikers  accept- 
ably, be  discharged  from  their  employment  to  make  room  for 
strikers  who  wished  to  return. 

There  has  been  no  general  strike  in  Lowell  since  that  of 
1903,  though  each  year  brings  an  increasing  number  of  minor 
disturbances.  Prominent  among  the  striking  element  are  the 
Greeks,  who  were  first  introduced  into  the  mills  in  large 
numbers  in  the  strike  of  1900  in  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing 
Company.  In  October,  1905,  fifty-five  Greek  spinners  em- 
ployed by  the  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills  struck  on  account  of 
a  change  in  overseers,  throwing  fifty  weavers  out  of  work;  but 
returned  in  two  days  under  unchanged  conditions.  In  Decem- 
ber, eighty  Greek  spinners  and  twisters  employed  by  the  Merri- 
mack Manufacturing  Company  struck  against  an  alleged  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  throwing  250  other  operatives  out  of  work.  After 
a  week,  the  strikers  returned  to  work,  the  dispute  being  ad- 
justed amicably.  In  August,  1906,  forty-three  Greek  spinners, 
employed  at  the  Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills,  left  work,  demanding 
an  increase  in  wages ;  the  places  of  the  strikers  were  filled. 
In    September,    sixty-five    Greek    snaggers     (casting-cleaners), 
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employed  by  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop,  struck  on  account  of  an 
objectionable  foreman.  Being  assured  by  the  management  that 
no  injustice  would  be  permitted,  the  men  returned  to  work  the 
next  day. 

On  January  7,  1908,  the  troubles  which  had  been  brewing  at 
the  works  of  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company  for  several  months 
reached  a  culmination.  There  was  much  dissatisfaction  over 
wages  and  union  conditions.  It  was  alleged  by  the  employees 
that  the  management  had  ignored  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
under  which  the  operatives  had  been  working,  and,  as  a  result, 
2500  operatives  struck.  Sixty-two  machinists  and  blacksmiths 
refused  to  repair  machines  operated  by  non-union  spinners,  and 
went  out,  followed  by  many  others.  The  works  were  practically 
idle  in  all  departments.  The  agent  denied  that  he  had  failed  to 
keep  the  agreement  in  question,  and  the  contest  developed  great 
bitterness  on  both  sides.  On  February  10,  a  conference  was 
held  between  the  management  and  the  officers  of  the  United 
Textile  Workers  (the  national  body),  which  was  without  re- 
sults. The  works  were  opened  to  such  as  cared  to  return,  and 
some  help  was  obtained  from  outside  the  city.  The  various 
bodies  affiliated  with  the  United  Textile  Workers  were  assessed 
to  assist  the  strikers,  and  over  $10,000  was  thus  raised  and  con- 
tributed. The  strike  proved  futile,  and  on  March  23  twenty- 
five  weavers  returned  to  work,  as  well  as  the  loom-fixers,  and 
the  other  departments  were  soon  running  at  nearly  their  full 
capacity.  The  strike  caused  a  loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars 
in  wages  to  the  strikers,  in  addition  to  the  large  sums  contributed 
by  the  several  affiliated  bodies,  as  above  noted.  There  have 
been  but  few  strikes  since  1908. 

To  summarize :  Since  the  first  industrial  disturbance  in  1834, 
there  have  been  131  strikes  and  five  lock-outs.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  only  nine  strikes  and  lock-outs  occurred  between  1830  and 
1879,  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  that  from  1880  to  1888,  both  in- 
clusive, only  two  strikes  and  one  lock-out  are  recorded.  While 
only  eleven  occurred  in  the  first  fifty-nine  years  of  Lowell's  his- 
tory, over  a  hundred  have  occurred  in  the  last  twenty-one  years. 
Of  this  hundred,  however,  only  three  or  four  were  of  any  mag- 
nitude or  seriousness.  Indeed,  there  has  been  only  one  general 
strike  affecting  nearly  all  the  textile  mills,  and  that  was  in  1903 
for  a  ten  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  which  failed  after  nine 
weeks  of  idleness.  The  textile  corporations  have  been  remark- 
ably free  from  labor  disputes  as  to  wages,  hours,  objectionable 
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workmen,  trade-unionism  or  general  conditions.  Most  of  these 
disputes  have  arisen  during  the  last  fifteen  years  and  have  been 
due  to  the  newer  immigrants. 

Of  these  131  strikes,  including  those  affecting  the  small  in- 
dustrial establishments,  twenty-five  were  won  by  the  striking 
operatives,  seventy  were  lost,  twenty-five  were  amicably  settled, 
and  the  results  of  three  were  not  stated.  As  to  the  lock-outs, 
the  employees  won  in  three  of  the  contests,  in  the  demand  for 
higher  wages. 

Of  the  twenty-five  contests  won  by  the  employees,  four  were 
for  shorter  hours,  five  for  advance  of  \,ages,  four  against  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  three  for  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages,  and 
nine  were  on  account  of  objectionable  fellow-employees,  the 
employment  of  non-unionist  workmen,  or  for  recognition  of  the 
union.  Of  the  seventy-eight  contests  lost,  seventeen  were  for 
advance  of  wages,  eighteen  against  reduction  of  wages,  eight 
for  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages,  and  thirteen  were  on  ac- 
count of  the  discharge  of  a  fellow-employee,  the  employment  of 
non-unionists,  or  for  recognition  of  the  union. 

Of  the  twenty-five  cases  settled  amicably,  seven  were  for 
advance  of  wages,  six  for  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages,  two 
against  overtime  work  without  extra  pay,  two  as  to  fellow- 
employees,  one  for  non-compliance  with  the  trade-union  rules, 
one  for  increase  of  wages,  and  two  for  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  goods  manufactured. 

The  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  was  called 
upon  in  eight  different  disputes  to  lend  its  aid,  and  assisted 
materially  in  six  of  those  disputes. 

Of  the  strikes  in  Lowell,  about  one-fifth  have  been  won  by 
the  employees,  one-fifth  have  been  amicably  settled,  and  three- 
fifths  have  been  lost;  and  yet,  in  the  matter  of  the  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor,  the  operatives  have  won  the  day  through 
labor  legislation  in  their  behalf,  and  the  trade-unions  are  gen- 
erally recognized  in  the  matter  of  collective  bargaining.  Wages 
have  not  been  increased  in  the  textile  mills,  while  the  wages  of 
the  skilled  mechanics,  the  carpenters,  masons,  and  plumbers, 
have  been  increased.  Though  the  employees  have  lost  most  of 
the  single  contests,  they  have  won  the  battle  for  shorter  hours 
and  the  recognition  of  the  trade-unions. 

(3)  As  to  present  tendencies,  it  should  be  said  that  absentee 
landlordism  has  often  been  charged  with  unsatisfactory  indus- 
trial conditions  in  Lowell  and  with  the  incomplete  development 
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of  the  city.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  absenteeism,  noted 
long  ago  by  General  B.  F.  Butler,  still  continues.  It  has  not 
been  possible  in  every  case  to  get  the  exact  report  of  the  number 
of  shares  of  stock  held  by  non-residents,  though  Mr.  W.  S. 
Southworth,  in  a  statement  that  follows,  gives  the  numbers  for 
the  textile  corporations  in  1907.  A  study  of  the  list  of  officers 
and  directors  will  show  how  many  of  them  are  non-residents. 
Of  the  directorate  of  the  Appleton  Company,  with  its  office  in 
Boston,  five  out  of  nine  members  are  non-residents.  Of  the 
Boott  Mills,  with  office  in  Boston,  Lowell  is  credited  with  616 
of  the  10,000  shares.  This  is  considerably  smaller  than  Mr. 
South  worth's  report  of  2105,  about  one-fifth  of  the  total.  Of  the 
seven  directors,  four  are  non-residents.  In  the  Hamilton  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  with  office  in  Boston,  all  of  seven  direc- 
tors are  non-residents.  In  the  Lawrence  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, with  office  in  Boston,  Lowell  is  credited  with  ni2J/2 
shares  of  the  12,500 ;  and  all  of  seven  directors  are  non-resi- 
dents. In  the  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,  with  office  in  Boston, 
Lowell  is  credited  with  48562%0  shares  of  the  18,000;  and  six  of 
the  seven  directors  are  non-residents.  In  the  Merrimack  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  with  office  in  Boston,  six  of  seven  directors 
are  non-residents.  In  the  Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills,  with 
office  in  Boston,  five  of  seven  officers  and  directors  are  non- 
residents. In  the  American  Hide  and  Leather  Company,  the 
local  branch  of  which  was  formerly  owned  and  operated  by 
The  White  Brothers  of  Lowell,  all  except  four  of  the  directors 
are  residents  of  New  York.  In  the  Belvidere  Woolen  Com- 
pany, Lowell  is  credited  with  92  of  the  400  shares ;  two  of  the 
three  officers  and  directors  are  non-residents.  In  the  Bigelow 
Carpet  Company,  Lowell  is  credited  with  5o6313%25  shares  of  the 
40,300;  of  the  seven  directors,  six  are  non-residents.  In  the 
J.  C.  Ayer  Company,  Lowell  is  credited  with  750  shares  of  the 
3000;  and  of  the  seven  officers  and  directors,  five  are  non- 
residents. In  the  Kitson  Machine  Shop,  which  went  into  the 
"Trust,"  Lowell  is  credited  with  one  share  of  the  1500;  and 
all  of  the  directors  are  non-residents.  In  the  Lamson  Con- 
solidated Store  Service  Company,  all  of  the  officers  and  directors 
are  non-residents.  In  the  Lowell  Bleachery,  four  of  the  five 
directors  are  non-residents.  In  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop,  which 
went  into  the  "Trust,"  Lowell  is  credited  with  one  share ;  and 
four  of  the  five  directors  are  non-residents.  In  the  Massachu- 
setts Mohair  Plush  Company,  with  office  in  Boston,  all  of  the 
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directors  are  non-residents.  In  the  Shaw  Stocking  Company, 
Lowell  is  credited  wlith  2719^  shares  of  the  5400;  and  all  but 
one  of  the  directors  are  residents.  In  the  Stirling  Mills,  Lowell 
is  credited  with  190  of  the  1000  shares ;  and  three  of  the  five 
directors  are  non-residents.  In  the  United  States  Cartridge 
Company,  Lowell  is  credited  with  all  of  the  4000  shares,  and 
all  of  the  directors  are  residents,  the  establishment  being  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Butler-Ames  family. 

It  appears  that  of  the  total  directorate  of  the  seven  large 
cotton  mills,  the  Appleton,  Boott,  Hamilton,  Lawrence,  Massa- 
chusetts, Merrimack,  Tremont  &  Suffolk,  and  of  the  Bigelow 
Carpet  Company  and  Lowell  Machine  Shop,  only  six  are  resi- 
dents of  Lowell,  and  one  of  them  is  a  director  in  five  of  these 
nine  corporations.  Three  of  the  six  are  members  of  the  same 
family.  Jacob  Rogers,  a  man  of  fine  public  spirit,  trustee  of 
the  J.  C.  Ayer  Estate,  is  the  sole  resident  representative  in 
the  directorate  of  the  Massachusetts,  Merrimack  and  Bigelow 
Companies.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Appleton,  and  Tre- 
mont and  Suffolk  Mills.  Besides  Jacob  Rogers  and  his  two 
sons-in-law,  the  only  other  Lowell  residents  in  the  directorate 
of  these  nine  "great  corporations"  are  Alexander  G.  Cumnock, 
treasurer  of  the  Appleton,  Charles  F.  Young,  treasurer  of  the 
Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills,  and  Amasa  Pratt.  These  men  have 
shown  their  interest  in  the  city,  their  loyalty  to  it,  and  their 
readiness  to  assist  in  its  betterment  by  supporting  its  various 
charitable  and  semi-public  institutions.  If  there  were  more 
such  men,  residents  of  Lowell,  on  the  directorate  of  the  cor- 
porations, there  would  doubtless  be  a  better  state  of  affairs  in 
the  city. 

The  following  facts  regarding  the  great  corporations  in  their 
relation  to  industrial  conditions  in  the  city  are  worth  noting. 
In  1907  they  had  a  paid-up  capital  stock  of  $15,530,000  invested 
in  Lowell.  The  stock-holdings  (including  the  Massachusetts 
Company's  southern  mill)  of  Lowell  citizens  amounted  to  $4,815,- 
100  at  par  value.  The  annual  disbursement  in  wages  amounted 
to  $9,922,500.  The  taxes  paid  in  1906  total  $274,933.  Assuming 
six  per  cent  dividends,  Lowell  stockholders  received  $288,906. 
The  local  trade  of  the  corporations  was  at  least  $2,000,000  for  the 
vear.  These  figures  foot  up  an  annual  expenditure  in  Lowell  of 
$12,486,339.  Assuming  dividends  at  six  per  cent,  the  non- 
resident stockholders  received  $848,508.  The  following  tables 
present  the  facts,  as  stated. 
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89— Table  28.     Showing  the  Contributions  of  the  Corporations  to 
Lowell  in  Taxes,  Wages  and  Business,  July  15,  1907 1 


Name  of  Corporation 


U    <U 
V    U, 

SI 

V  0 

Wi-1 

l8,O0O 

5,097 

20,000 

4,269 

20,000 

8,535 

44.OO0 

11,192 

40,300 
1,800' 

5,671 
2811 

4,500 

2,829 

12,500 

1,170 

I0,OOO 

2,105 

7,500 

4,473 

176,800 

45,622 

>.  o  £ 

££.s 


H  o 


Massachusetts4 

Massachusetts  in  Georgia 
Tremont  &  Suffolk    .... 

Merrimack     

Bigelow  Carpet  Co 

Hamilton    

Appleton    

Lawrence     

Boott  

Middlesex    

Lowell  Machine  Shop 
Kitson  Machine  Co.  . 
Locks  and  Canals  . . . 


$20,000 


5,200 
22,700 


$1,800,000 

2,000,000 
4,400,000 
4,030,000 
1,800,000 

450,000 
1,250,000 
1,000,000 

750,000 

1,050,000 


$47,ooo2 


$i8,530,ooo3 


$30,169 

40,762 
42,201 
34,721 
29,463 
12,371 
23,776 
17,019 
12,787 

20,792 

10,872 

$274,933 


Par   value    of   corporation    shares 
held  in  Lowell: 

Massachusetts  4 $   509,700 

Tremont   &   Suffolk 853,500 

Merrimack     1,119,200 

Bigelow    567,100 

Hamilton    281,000 

Appleton    282,000 

Lawrence  117,000 

Boott  210,500 

Middlesex     447,3°o 


Total    $4,388,200 

If  figures  of  Mass.  Mills 

in  Georgia  are  included      426,900 


Total    $4,815,100 


Total    disbursements    in    Lowell 
per   annum: 

Wages   $  9,922,500 

Taxes     274,933 

Dividends  at  6% 263,292 

Estimated  local  trade....     2,000,000 


Total    $12,460,725 


Add  dividends  on  Mass. 
Mills  in  Georgia  owned 
in  Lowell   


25,614 


Total  disbursed   ....$12,486,339 


1  Hamilton,  par   value   $1,000   per   share. 

2  The  weekly  pay-roll  ($47,900)  added  to  the  pay-roll  of  the  seven  cotton 
corporations  ($146,000)  makes  $193,900  per  week,  or  $9,888,900  annually, 
allowing  one  week  for  vacations.  Add  to  this  $33,600  (the  annual  pay-roll  of 
Locks  and  Canals),  and  we  have  a  total  of  $9,922,500  in  wages  for  the  year. 
Wages  have  been  reduced  10%  since  July,  1907- 

8  Deduct  from  capital  $3,000,000,  half  for  Merrimack  Southern  Mills  and 
half  for  Bigelow's  Clinton  Mills. 

4  Feb.  13,  1909.  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills  has  761  stockholders,  own- 
ing 18,000  shares  of  stock,  of  whom  258  are  men,  301  women,  and  202  banks 
and  trustees. 


W.  S.  Southworth. 
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The  following  statement  of  the  valuation  in  1909  of  forty- 
three  corporations,  and  the  taxes  paid  by  them  in  that  year,  shows 
how  much  they  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  city  through 
taxation : 

90— Table  29.    Showing  Taxes  Paid  by  the  Lowell  Corporations 


Amasa    Pratt   Company    

American  Hide  and  Leather  Co 

American  Mason  Safety  Tread  Company   .  . . 

American   Woolen   Company    

Appleton   Company    

Belvidere   Woolen    Manufacturing   Company. 

Bigelow  Carpet  Company   

Boott  Mills  

Burnham  &  Davis  Lumber  Company 

C.  I.  Hood  Company  

Federal  Shoe  Company  

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company   

Harvard  Brewing  Company  

Heinze    Electric    Company    

Ideal  Comb  Company   

J.  C.  Ayer  Company 

John  Pilling  Shoe  Company  

Kitson  Machine  Shop  

Lamson  Consolidated  Store  Service  Company 

Lawrence  Manufacturing  Company   

Lowell    Bleachery    

Lowell  Cooperative  Association 

Lowell  Electric  Light  Corporation    

Lowell  Gas  Light  Company   

Lowell  Insulated  Wire  Company  

Lowell  Hosiery  Company   

Lowell  Machine  Shop   

Lowell   Textile   Company    

Lowell    Weaving    Company    

Massachusetts    Cotton    Mills    

Massachusetts  Mohair   Plush   Company   

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company 

Middlesex   Company    

O'Sullivan   Rubber  Heel   Company   

Shaw   Stocking  Company    

Stirling    Mills    

Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills    

United  States  Cartridge  Company   

United  States  Worsted  Company  

Wamesit   Power   Company    

Waterhead    Mills    

Whitall  Manufacturing  Company   

W.  W.  Carey  Company   


Valuation 

Taxes 

$    69,060 

$   1,353.58 

426,665 

8,362.64 

35,270 

691.29 

214,840 

4,210.86 

737475 

14,454-51 

148,950 

2,919.42 

1,882,570 

36,898.37 

928,360 

18,195.86 

54,i90 

I,o62.I2 

46,000 

9OI.60 

89,200 

964.32 

1,741,370 

34,130.85 

341,370 

6,690.85 

40,000 

784.OO 

6,500 

127.4O 

162,730 

3,l89.5I 

65,350 

1,280.86 

116,340 

2,280.26 

119,430 

2,340.85 

1,237,125 

24,247.64 

299,940 

5,878.82 

26,100 

511.56 

258,580 

2O,062.l7 

1,716,620 

33,64575 

41,650 

816.34 

126,280 

2,475.08 

956,500 

l8,74740 

27,850 

545-86 

125,450 

2,458.82 

1,680,035 

32,928.69 

338,910 

1,642.64 

2,210,875 

43,333.15 

503-990 

9,878.20 

20,000 

392.00 

5i6,350 

10,120.46 

162,100 

3,177.16 

2,064,350 

40,461.26 

125,000 

2,450.00 

67,980 

1,332.41 

599,200 

8,216.32 

50,000 

980.00 

9,000 

176.4O 

10,200 

199.92 

$20,399,755    $405,517.20 
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The  table  of  dividends  paid  for  thirty-five  years  is  instructive. 

91 — Table  30.    Dividends  Paid  by  Lowell  Cotton  Corporations 
Since  1870 


t 

tft 

c 
0 

c 
0 

V 

0 

a 

3 

"a 

a 

u 

in 

ft 

§ 

< 

M 

M 

1-1 

1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

1892 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


Average 


9 

3 

1 1 

3 

6 

14 

6/2 

20 

6 

10 

12 

9 

20 

6 

16 

9 

8 

16 

6 

12 

3 

8 

I2JS 

6 

8 

0 

7 

8 

6 

3 

0 

3 

8 

6 

6 

0 

3 

9 

8 

6 

0 

3 

7 

8 

6 

0 

3 

10 

9 

6 

3 

7 

10 

10 

6 

6 

8 

10 

10 

6 

6 

8 

12 

10 

8 

6 

5 

12 

10 

8 

3 

0 

3 

9 

4 

0 

0 

6 

6 

2 

0 

0 

5 

6 

2 

0 

0 

7 

10 

6 

0 

5 

8 

10 

8 

0 

6 

8 

10 

7 

4 

6 

8 

10 

6 

4 

6 

8 

10 

6 

4 

6 

8 

10 

6 

2 

6 

6/2 

7 

6 

0 

4 

3 

5 

4 

0 

4 

6 

6 

6 

0 

2 

4 

65 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

o1 

2 

2 

6 

3 

6 

4/2 

3 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

8 

6 

4 

3 

0 

6B 

6 

7 

5/2 

2 

6 

6 

8 

5 

2 

6 

4 

8 

5 

0 

6 

5 

125 

157^ 

261 

255 
'    7.28 

215 

3-57 

4.5 

7-45 

6.14 

13 

10 

4 
5 
8 
6 

7 

10 
10 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
8 
6 

5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
3 
6 
6 

3 
6 

32 

2/23 


O 

o 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8^ 

6 

6 

6 

9 
10 
10 

6 

2/2 

3 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7&25 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 
6 

7&33 
8 

4 
3 
6 
6 


243^ 


225' 


6-95 


6.42 


1  Reorganization.  2  Fire.  *  Strike. 

4  This  does  not  include  the  two  extra  dividends. 

6  The  Lawrence  Company  reduced  its  capital  in  1896  from  $1,500,000  to 
$750,000  upon  the  sale  of  its  cloth  mill  to  the  Tremont  &  Suffolk  Mills,  and 
raised  it  in  1901  to  $1,250,000. 
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The  dividends  for  the  six  years,  since  the  immigrants  from 
the  East  have  been  introduced  into  the  mills  in  such  large  num- 
bers, are  as  follows : 


Massachusetts 

Merrimack,  Preferred.. 
Merrimack,  Common  . . 
Tremont  &  Suffolk 

Appleton 

Hamilton 

Boott 

Lawrence 


190s 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

5 
0 
0 

6 
0 

8* 

4 

8 

5 
2 

8 

5 
0 

8 

5 
0 

0 

8 

0 
8 

0 

8 

0 
8 

2 
10 

4 
10 

5 

$40' 

6 

5 
7 

5 
8 

5 
5 
8 

5 

AXA 

8 

2Yz 

5 
8 

Average 
7  1-6 

5  5-6 

1 

1 

82-3 

4-6 

3-92 

7-5 


1  Liquidation   of  old  stock. 

2  Dividends   increased   to    8   per  cent   through   reduction   of   dividends   on 
Massachusetts  Mills  in  Georgia  from  6  to  5  per  cent. 

3  Deferred  dividends  paid  on  Merrimack  5  per  cent  preferred  stock,  issued 
in   1904. 


The  first  table  shows  that  in  thirty-five  years  the  dividends 
were  good  on  the  average.  The  Appleton  averages  3.57  per 
cent ;  the  Boott,  7.45  per  cent ;  the  Hamilton,  4.5  per  cent ;  the 
Lawrence,  7.28  per  cent;  the  Massachusetts,  6.14  per  cent;  the 
Merrimack,  6.95  per  cent ;  and  the  Tremont  and  Suffolk,  6.42  per 
cent.  In  the  last  named  mill  the  average  does  not  take  the  stock 
dividends  into  consideration. 

A  comparison  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporations  in 
1870  and  1904  shows  that  the  money  made  was  not  used  to  add 
to  the  capital  stock. 


1870 

1904 

Appleton    

$   600,000 
1,200,000 
1 ,800,000 
1,500,000 
2,500,000 
1,800,000 
1,200,000 

$   450,000 
1,200,000 
1,800,000 
1,250,000 
4,400,000 
1,800,000 
2,000,000 

Boott    

Hamilton   

Lawrence     

Merrimack    

Massachusetts    

Tremont  and  Suffolk  ( 1871 ) 

Total  

$10,600,000 

$12,000,000 

The  Lawrence  Company  reduced  its  capital  in  1896  from 
$1,500,000  to  $750,000  upon  the  sale  of  its  cloth  mill  to  the  Tre- 
mont and  Suffolk,  but  found  afterwards  that  the  reduced  amount 
was  not  enough  for  the  business  transacted,  so  an  additional 
$500,000  in  stock  was  issued  in  1901,  bringing  the  capital  up  to 
$1,250,000.  The  Boott  Mills  were  sold  in  1905  for  about  ten 
11 
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cents  on  the  dollar,  the  entire  capital  stock  was  wiped  out  and 
replaced  by  the  new  issue  of  the  new  corporation.  The  mill  had 
paid  dividends,  but  practically  out  of  the  principal,  for  the  prop- 
erty had  steadily  run  down,  and  little  new  machinery  was  installed. 
When  it  could  no  longer  pay  dividends  and  the  day  of  reckoning 
came,  the  stockholders  of  1904  were  sold  out  for  a  song.  In  like 
manner  in  1898,  the  Appleton  was  "reorganized,"  three-fourths 
of  its  capital  wiped  out  and  $300,000  in  new  money  paid  in.  It 
had  paid  no  dividends  for  five  years  previous.  The  Tremont  and 
Suffolk  had  a  prosperous  era  and  gave  a  stock  dividend  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  in  1892  and  thirty-three  per  cent  in  1899.  Since 
1905,  the  Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills  has  paid  scarcely  any  divi- 
dends ;  and  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company  but  little  on 
its  common  stock.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Massachusetts  Mills 
has  been  enabled  to  pay  its  annual  dividends  of  eight  per  cent 
because  of  the  success  of  its  southern  mill  at  Lindale,  Georgia, 
while  the  Merrimack  has  been  unable  to  pay  any  dividends  on  its 
common  stock  because  of  the  poor  success  of  its  southern  mill  at 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  for  which  it  issued  its  preferred  stock.  In 
1910,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills  was 
increased  to  $3,000,000  by  issuing  12,000  shares  of  new  stock  at 
$100  per  share  for  the  erection  of  new  mills  in  Lowell. 

Complaint  is  sometimes  made  that  there  is  no  permanency 
in  the  working  force  in  the  cotton  mills.  Some  facts  from  the 
Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills  are  illuminating.  In  this  mill,  355 
have  been  employed  less  than  one  year ;  262,  one  to  two  years ; 
369,  two  to  three  years;  259,  three  to  four  years;  155,  four  to 
five  years,  making  1045  between  one  and  five  years.  Four 
hundred  forty-two  have  been  employed  five  to  ten  years ;  199,  ten 
to  fifteen  years;  121,  fifteen  to  twenty  years;  78,  twenty  to 
thirty  years ;  20,  thirty  to  forty  years ;  7,  forty  to  fifty  years ;  a 
total  of  105  over  twenty  years.  Of  the  total  force  of  2267,  1400 
have  worked  less  than  five  years;  867,  five  years  or  over;  and 
425,  ten  years  or  over,  showing  considerable  permanency. 

In  his  statement  of  July  15,  1907,  Mr.  Southworth  declares 
that  the  amount  paid  annually  by  the  corporations  represented 
in  the  "Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and  Canals"  to  non-resident 
stockholders  would  be  $848,508,  assuming  dividends  to  be  six 
per  cent.  This  amount  is  almost  identical  with  that  which  went 
out  of  the  city  last  year  in  foreign  remittances,  as  the  result  of 
the  savings  from  wages ;  so  that  the  dividends  to  non-resident 
stockholders    in   Boston   and   elsewhere    and    the   savings    from 
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wages  sent  to  non-residents  in  Greece  and  elsewhere  amounted 
to  nearly  $2,000,000.  The  mercantilists  who  insisted  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  "balance  of  trade"  would  have  suffered  sleepless 
nights  from  such  a  situation.  If  dividends  are  paid  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  mills  themselves,  as  sometimes  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened by  the  exhausting  of  the  mills,  so  that  a  long  period  of  no 
dividends  follows,  and  assessments  even  for  new  machinery  and 
replacement  account  have  been  necessary;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  foreign  remittances,  the  result  of  savings  in  wages,  are 
due  to  such  a  lowering  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  savers 
that  their  labor  becomes  inefficient  and  their  health  impaired,  then 
the  dividends  and  remittances  to  non-residents  work  a  serious 
damage  to  the  city.  Three-fourths  of  the  profits  of  the  mills 
and  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  wages  in  the  mills  flow  out  from  the 
city,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  city  suffers  in  consequence. 
Even  though  so  much  of  the  stock  of  the  mills  is  held  by  non- 
residents, there  would  be  less  complaint  of  "absentee  landlordism" 
if  more  of  the  directors  were  Lowell  men,  thoroughly  interested 
in  the  city. 

But  absenteeism  does  not  always  mean  lack  of  interest  in 
Lowell.  There  is  one  non-resident  stockholder  and  director 
who  shows  his  interest  and  confidence  in  Lowell  by  numerous 
benefactions  and  has  socialized  his  wealth  in  behalf  of  Lowell. 
Quietly,  unostentatiously,  and  wisely,  Frederick  Fanning  Ayer 
of  New  York  has  given,  since  1900,  nearly  a  million  dollars  to 
various  benevolent  and  social  institutions  in  the  city.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  benefactions  is  an  index  of  the  deep  and  genuine 
interest  of  Mr.  Ayer  in  the  city  where  some  of  his  wealth  was 
made: 

Lowell  General  Hospital $348,500 

The  Ayer  Home    170,000 

Lowell  Textile  School   166,500 

Young  Woman's  Christian  Association   85,000 

Old    Ladies'    Home    65,000 

Day  Nursery   62,500 

Humane  Society  10,000 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association   7,000 

Children's  Home   1,800 

$916,300 

There  have  doubtless  been  other  financial  contributions  from 
the  same  source  which  have  not  come  to  the  public  notice.  Such 
manifest  interest  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  richest  of  the  non- 
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resident  stockholders  has  done  much  for  the  welfare  of  the  city 
and  for  improvement  in  social  conditions. 

The  census  for  1905  was  disappointing  for  Lowell.  The 
steady  growth  of  the  city  previous  to  1900  led  one  to  suppose 
that  the  city  would  continue  to  grow;  but  it  seemed  to  make  no 
progress  from  1900  to  1905.  It  dropped  from  third  to  fifth  place 
in  the  rank  of  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  according  to  popula- 
tion. Not  many  years  ago,  it  was  second  only  to  Boston,  as 
the  following  report  shows : 

92 — Table  31.    Population  of  Five  Largest  Cities  in  Massachusetts 


Boston    . . . 
Worcester 
Fall    River 
Lowell    .  . . 
Cambridge 


1880 

188s 

1890 

189s 

1900 

190s 

362,839 

390,393 

448.477 

496,920 

560,892 

595,380 

58,291 

68,389 

84,655 

08,767 

Il8,42I 

128,135 

48,961 

56,870 

74,398 

89,203 

104,863 

IO5.762 

59475 

64,107 

77,696 

84.367 

94,969 

94,889 

52,699 

59,658 

70,028 

81,643 

91,886 

97,434 

670,585 
145,986 
119,295 

106,294 

104,839 


The  population  returned  at  each  federal  census  since  1870  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

93 — Table  32.    Population  Since  1870 


Year 


1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
I9IO 


Population 


40,928 

59,475 

77,696 

94,969 

106,294 


Increase 


18.547 
l8,22I 

17,273 
H,325 


Percentage 
Increase 


45-3 

30.6 

22.2 
II.9 


Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the  growth  of  the  textile 
corporations  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city. 
The  output  of  the  mills  is  taken  as  a  basis,  as  showing  the 
amount  of  business  done. 


1870  

1900  

Per  cent  increase 


Population 


40,928 

94,969 

132 


Lbs.  Textile  Output 


711,000 

2,320,000 

226 


The  British  Board  of  Trade  recently  made  an  inquiry  into 
working-class  rents,  housing  and  retail  prices,  together  with  the 
rates  of  wages,  in  twenty-eight  industrial  cities  of  the  United 
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States,  which  summarizes  present  industrial  conditions  in  Lowell. 
The  comparison  of  wages  was  restricted  to  occupations  common 
to  all  cities,  viz :  the  building,  engineering  and  printing  trades. 
The  ratio  of  the  weekly  wages  for  these  three  occupations  in  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  respectively  is  243:100 
in  the  building  trades  5213  :ioo  in  the  engineering  trades  ;  246 :  100 
in  the  printing  trades;  and  232:100  in  all  these  trades  together. 
Allowing  for  a  slight  advance  in  wages  in  England  and  Wales 
between  the  dates  of  the  inquiries,  the  ratio  would  be  230  aoo.1 

In  the  building  trades,  taking  New  York  as  100  for  the  wage 
index  number,  Lawrence  stands  at  76,  Lowell  at  77,  Fall  River  at 
83.  For  hod-carriers  and  bricklayers'  laborers,  Fall  River  stands 
at  64,  Lawrence  at  82,  and  Lowell  at  87.  In  the  engineering 
trades,  in  the  twenty-eight  cities  investigated,  Lowell  is  the  lowest 
at  68,  as  compared  with  Lawrence  at  78  and  Fall  River  at  80; 
and  for  unskilled  laborers  in  the  same  trade,  Lowell  is  the  lowest 
at  77,  with  Lawrence  at  104  and  Fall  River  at  85.  In  the 
printing  trade,  hand  compositors  (job  work),  Lowell  stands  at 
79,  Lawrence  at  71,  Fall  River  at  76 — the  three  lowest  in  the 
cities  reporting. 

The  predominant  number  of  working  hours  per  week  in  the 
building  trade  is  44  to  48,  in  the  engineering  trade  from  54  to  60, 
and  among  hand  compositors  in  job  Work  48.  The  weekly  hours 
of  labor  were  found  to  be  eleven  per  cent  shorter  in  the  building 
trades  in  the  United  States  than  in  England  and  Wales,  seven 
per  cent  shorter  in  the  printing  trades,  but  six  per  cent  longer  in 
the  engineering  trades,  the  ratio  shown  by  all  these  three  trade 
groups  together  being  96:100,  or  four  per  cent  shorter  in  the 
United  States. 

As  to  the  relative  level  of  rents  with  New  York  at  100,  Lowell 
stands  next  to  the  lowest  at  52,  Fall  River  is  at  55  and  Lawrence 
at  64.  As  to  food  prices,  with  recourse  to  "weighting,"  the 
index  number  stands  at  100  for  New  York,  102  for  Lowell,  105  for 
Lawrence,  101  for  Fall  River  and  91  (the  lowest)  for  Detroit. 
For  rents  and  food  prices  combined  the  index  number  for  Lowell 
is  90.  Wages  would  have  to  be  raised  considerably  to  put  the 
wage-earner  in  Lowell  in  as  favorable  a  position  economically 
as  in  New  York. 

The  following  table,  based  on  the  federal  census  results  of 
1900,  shows  the  distribution  of  the  population  of  Lowell  accord- 
ing to  occupation : 

1  Cost  of  Living  in  American  Towns,  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  191 1. 
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94 — Table  33     Number  of  Persons  of  10  Years  of  Age  and  Over 
Engaged  in  Occupations  in  Lowell  in  1900 1 


Occupations 


a 


Building    

Metal-working  and   Engineering 

Cotton   

Woolen     

Hosiery  

Bleaching  and  Dyeing  

Carpet-making    

Other   and    not   Specified  Textile    

Leather   

Boot  and  Shoe-making   

Clothing    

Wood-working  and  Furnishing    

Paper  and  Printing    

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco 

Other  Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Pursuits   . 

Trade  and  Transportation   

Laborers  (not  otherwise  specified)    

Professional,  Domestic  and  Agricultural  Pursuits 

All    Occupations    


2,345 

3,430 

3,837 

745 

615 

385 

305 

3,032 

404 

532 

150 

532 

406 

453 

i,93i 

6,010 

2,547 
2,808 


8 

18 

4,93i 

978 

2,151 

30 

384 

2,271 

16 

174 

1,082 

16 

133 

10 

278 

1,438 

68 

3,295 


30,467 


17,281 


2,353 
3,448 
8,768 

1,723 
2,766 

415 
689 

5,303 
420 
706 

1,232 
548 
539 
463 

2,209 

7,448 
2,615 
6,103 

47,748 


The  relative  importance  of  the  principal  manufactures  as  fields 
for  employment  in  1908  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  compiled 
from  a  return  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics: 
95 — Table  34.    Number  of  Wage-Earners  Employed  in  1908  in  the 
Manufacturing  Industries  of  Lowell2 


Wage- 

Earners  Employee 

Industries 

Average  Number 

re  C 

Males 

Females 

Total 

S5 

oz 

Cotton  Goods   

5,572 
6l2 
529 

1,921 

715 
5,159 

5,383 
340 
801 

14 

349 
4,936 

10,955 

952 

1,330 

i,935 

1,064 

10,095 

8,801 

700 

1,051 

1,474 

702 

8,268 

12,313 

Woolen    Goods    

1,191 
1,658 

2,729 

i,478 

11,655 

Worsted  Goods    .       

Foundry  and  Machine  Shop   Prod- 
ucts     

Boots  and  Shoes   

Other    Industries    

All    Industries    

14,508 

11,823 

26,33^ 

20,996 

31,024 

1  Cost  of  Living  in  American  Towns,  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  191: 
Page  234. 

2  Ibid.,  page  234. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  predominant  weekly  wages 
and  hours  of  labor  of  men  engaged  in  some  of  the  principal 
occupations  in  February,  1909 : 

96 — Table  35.    Predominant  Weekly  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  of 
Adult  Males  in  the  Principal  Occupations  in  February,  1909  * 


Predominant 
Weekly   Wages 


Predominant 

Weekly  Hours 

of  Labor 


Building   Trades : 

Bricklayers     

Stone-masons    

Carpenters    

Plasterers   

Plumbers    

Painters     

Hod-carriers  and  Bricklayers'  Labor- 
ers     

Plasterers'  Laborers   

General  Laborers   

Foundries  and  Machine  Shops : 

Iron-moulders    

Machinists    

Blacksmiths    

Pattern-makers   

Laborers   

Cotton   Industry : 

Picking    Room    Hands    

Card-grinders    

Strippers    

Mule-spinners    

Slasher-tenders     

Slasher-tenders'  Helpers   

Loom-fixers    

Weavers    

Woolen  and  Worsted  Industry : 

Card-strippers  or  Grinders  

Loom-fixers    

Mule-spinners    

Weavers    

Finishers     

Cloth-dyers     

Hosiery  and  Knitted  Goods  Industry : 

Boarders   

Printing  Trades : 

Newspaper — Compositors,    Hand    and 

Machine — Day  Work  

Night  Work ; 

Book  and  Job — Hand    Compositors.. 

Pressmen — Cylinder   Presses    

Small   Presses    


$14.00  to 

11.00  to 

12.00  to 

15.00  to 


6.67  to 

8.00  to 

7.20  to 

12.00  to 

11.00  to 

7.00  to 

12.00  to 

8.00  to 

7.26  to 

15.00  to 

11.00  to 

12.00  to 

7- 50  to 

7-50  to 


$26.40 
21.12 
16.80 
21.00 
19.50 
15.00 

14.40 
16.00 
10.50 

19.00 
12.38 
16.00 
17.00 

7.70 

8.10 
12.00 

8.00 
16.00 
12.70 

8.00 
13.20 
10.26 

8.26 
16.00 
13.00 

14.50 
8.70 
8.40 


9.00    to     13.10 


15.00  to 
19.50  to 
13.50    to 


16.50 
19.50 

18.00 
22.50 
15.00 


48 
48 
48 
48 
50 
48 


48 

54 

55 
55 
55 
55 
55 

58 

58 
58 
58 
58 
58 
58 
58 

58 

58 
58 
58 
58 
58 

58 


48 

48 
48 
48 


1  Ibid.     Pages   237-238. 
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96 — Table  35.     Predominant  Weekly  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  of 

Adult  Males  in  the  Principal  Occupations  in  February,  1909 

(continued) 


Predominant 
Weekly  Wages 


Predominant 

Weekly  Hours 

of  Labor 


Public  Services  : 
Street      Construction,      Paving      and 
Cleaning  (Municipal) — 

Pavers    

Pavers'  Laborers   

Road-menders   

Scavengers     

Road-sweepers    

Drivers,  Teamsters   

Water  Works    (Municipal) —  

Laborers    

Gas  Works    (Company)  — 

Gas    Stokers    

Laborers    

Electric   Light    and    Power    Company — 
Electricians,    Switchboard    Opera- 
tors    

Steam  Fitters,  Repair  Men 

Laborers    

Linemen — Regular     

Linemen — Transient    

Electric  Tramways   (Company)  — 
Motormen  and  Conductors  1 

1st  Year   

2nd   Year    

3rd,  4th  and  5th  Years   

6th  and  7th  Years  

After  7  Years  


24.00 

48 

[2.00 

to 

1350 

48 

12.00 

48 

12.00 

48 

10.50 

48 

12.00 

48 

[O.56 

to 

12.00 

48 

16.46 

84 

9.OO 

54 

I5.00 

56 

22.00 

56 

8.IO 

to 

IO.80 

54 

17-50 

54 

I5.00 

54 

1470 

70 

I540 

70 

l6.I0 

70 

I6.80 

7o 

17-50 

70 

"In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Lowell, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  supplement  the  rates  of  wages  quoted 
above  for  adult  males  by  some  further  rates  relating  more  particu- 
larly to  women  and  girls.  The  following  rates  of  earnings  are 
in  all  cases  for  a  week  of  56  hours:  Drawing-frame  tenders, 
$6.00  to  $6.24;  slubbers,  $8.00  to  $10.00;  ring-spinners  (warp 
and  filling),  $6.76  to  $8.26;  drawing-in  hands,  $6.00  to  $8.26; 
spoolers,  $7.00  to  $8.00.  Of  the  above  groups  the  drawing-frame 
tenders,  the  spoolers  and  the  drawing-in  hands  are  exclusively 
women  and  girls.  Ring-spinning  and  slubbing  are  shared  to 
some  extent  by  men.  Weaving  is  another  branch  of  the  trade 
which  is  divided  between  the  sexes,  and  the  rates  quoted  in  the 
summary  table  relate  to  both  men  and  women."1 

1Ibid.     Page  238. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  predominant  prices  in  Febru- 
ary, 1909,  for  certain  articles  of  food,  for  coal  and  for  kerosene : 

97 — Table  36.     Predominant  Prices  Paid  by  the  Working  Classes  in 

February,  1909  * 


Commodity 


Predominant  Price 


Tea   per  lb. 

Coffee     per  lb. 

Sugar: 

White   Granulated    per  lb. 

Brown    per  lb. 

Bacon,  Breakfast — Boneless   per  lb. 

Eggs: 

Storage   per  doz. 

Fresh     per  doz. 

Cheese,   American    per  lb. 

Butter    per  lb. 

Potatoes,  Irish  per  7  lbs. 

Flour,    Wheaten — Household    per  7  lbs. 

Bread,  White  per  4  lbs. 

Milk     per  quart 

Coal,  Anthracite    per  cwt. 

Kerosene   per  gallon 

1  By  the  ton  (2000  lbs.)  or  half-ton  (1000  lbs.). 

2  By  the  quarter-ton   (500  lbs.). 


.25  to  $  .50 

•25  to      .35 

.05  to      .05^ 

.15  to      .20 


.25  to 

.36  to 
.20 

.30  to 

.13  to 

.21^    tO 

.20      to 

.08^ 

.451     to 
.i4/<2  to 


.30 

.48 

.36 
.14 
.27 

•  26/2 

•48/22 

•  17 


Table  37,  page  170,  shows  the  prices  most  generally  paid  by 
the  working  classes  for  certain  cuts  of  beef,  mutton,  veal  and 
pork  in  February,  1909. 

Southern  competition  in  the  textile  industries  during  the  last 
decade,  with  the  immediate  advantages  of  child  labor,  long  hours, 
proximity  to  the  sources  of  raw  materials  and  coal,  put  all  the 
northern  cotton  mills  at  a  disadvantage.  With  the  lessening  mar- 
gin of  profit,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  and  other  tidewater  cities 
in  the  north  gained  an  advantage  over  the  inland  cities  through 
cheaper  transportation  of  cotton  and  coal  by  water,  while  the 
inability  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Merrimack  River  to  meet 
the  larger  demands  on  it  caused  the  Lowell  mills  to  depend  more 
and  more  on  coal  transported  by  water  and  rail  at  large  expense 
from  the  far-away  coal  fields.  Higher  capital  costs  led  to  the 
employment  of  cheaper  labor,  and  the  Greeks  and  Polanders  were 
introduced  as  unskilled  laborers. 

The  Lowell  Textile  School  and  other  schools  like  it,  by  the 
training  of  experts  to  produce  better  goods,  to  make  the  mills 
more  productive  and  the  employees  more  efficient,  suggested  the 
way  of  hope,  and  Lowell  gained  new  courage.    The  school  is  well 

1  Ibid.     Page  241. 
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equipped  to  render  efficient  service  in  the  training  of  textile  work- 
ers. It  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  practical  art  of  textile  and  kindred  branches  of  in- 
dustry. The  movement  for  its  establishment  began  June  i,  1891, 
but  it  was  not  opened  for  instruction  until  February  1,  1897.  Its 
work  was  much  hampered  until  it  was  housed  in  the  fine,  new 
buildings  on  Moody  Street  in  Pawtucketville.  As  a  technical 
industrial  school,  it  offers  thorough  instruction  in  the  elements 
and  principles  of  the  sciences  and  arts  applicable  to  the  textile 
industries,  and  also  in  their  application  to  the  manufacture  of  all 
varieties  of  textile  fabrics,  and  the  machinery  required  therefor. 
"Not  only  did  the  unusual  progress  of  the  textile  industry  require 
such  a  school,  but  through  the  rapid  development  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the   coarse  cotton   fabrics  in  the  southern  states,  a 


98 — Table  37.    Predominant  Prices  Paid  by  the  Working  Classes  in 

February,  1909 1 


Description  of  Cut 

Beef: 

Roasts — Ribs,   Prime    

Roasts — Ribs,  Second  Cut   

Roasts — Chuck  or  short  ribs   

Steaks — Round   

Steaks    

Shin    Without    Bone    

Flank   

Brisket,    "Fancy"     

Mutton  or  Lamb : 

Leg  

Breast    

Loin   

Chops    

Shoulder    

Neck    

Veal: 

Cutlets     

Rib  Chops    

Loin  Chops    

Breast    

Neck    

Pork: 

Fresh   Loin    

Fresh  Sparerib   

Fresh   Shoulder    

Fresh  Chops   

Corned  (wet  salt  or  pickled)    .... 

Dry  Salt   

Shoulder,  salt  or  smoked  


Predominant 
Price  Per  Lb. 


.15  to  $  .18 

.12  tO  .15 
.10 
.20 

•25 
.IO 
.TO 
.16 


.15  to 

.06  to 

.06  to 

.14  to 

.15  to 

.08  to 

.12  tO 

.20  to 

.06  to 


.20  to 

.17  to 

.18  to 

.08  to 

.08  to 

.12  tO 

.08  to 

.14  to 

.II  to 

.09  to 


.18 
.12 
.16 

.25 
.12 
.IO 

.28 
.22 

.23 
.12 
.IO 

•15 
.12 
.IO 
.16 
.14 
.14 
.10 


1  Ibid.     Page  242. 


99— Photograph  44.     Moody  Street  Bridge  and  Lowell  Textile  School 


100 — Photograph  45.     Lowell  Textile  School 
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crisis  had  occurred  in  the  leading  industry  of  New  England 
which  could  be  met  only  by  wider  and  more  thorough  application 
of  the  sciences  and  arts  for  the  production  of  finer  and  more 
varied  fabrics."1 

During  the  last  decade,  the  cheap  Greek  and  Polish  labor  has 
been  at  the  disposal  of  all  the  mills,  but  not  all  have  profited  by  its 
use.  Wise  and  efficient  management  counts  for  more  than  cheap 
labor.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that  cheap  labor  can  be  counted 
on  for  the  future  only  by  a  continuous  flow  of  immigration.  It 
does  not  take  many  years  for  the  various  floods  of  immigrants  to 
seek  the  higher  standard  of  living  set  by  the  preceding  race,  and 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living,  there  must  come  a  rise  in  wages, 
especially  so  in  view  of  the  lowering  of  the  hours  of  labor.  The 
Lowell  mills  will  have  to  depend  more  on  skill  of  management, 
efficiency  of  administration,  and  trained  workmen,  than  on  cheap 
labor  primarily.  The  insistence  should  be  on  efficiency  rather 
than  on  cheapness  of  labor. 

The  last  four  years  have  brought  an  improvement  in  the 
industrial  situation,  and  with  it  hope  for  the  future.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Mills,  with  the  $1,200,000  added  to  its  capital  stock, 
erected  new  buildings  in  Lowell  in  1910.  Several  other  mills 
have  erected  new  buildings  and  installed  new  machinery.  The 
neighboring  city  of  Lawrence,  with  its  new  Wood  and  Ayer  Mills, 
and  numerous  enlargements  of  already  existing  mills,  has  had  a 
remarkable  increase,  rivalling  some  of  the  new  western  cities. 
Legislation  in  the  southern  states  restricting  the  hours  of  labor 
and  child  labor,  and  trained  leaders  and  efficient  workmen  in  the 
north  will  enable  Lowell  to  compete  in  any  market. 

1  Bulletin  of  Lowell  Textile  School.     1909-1910.     Page   15. 


CHAPTER  VII 
SOCIAL   INSTITUTIONS 

The  institutions  of  Lowell,  civic,  religious  and  social,  are 
legion.  The  municipality  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  for 
one  year  by  the  citizens,  a  board  of  nine  aldermen,  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  city  at  large,  a  common  council  of  twenty-seven, 
three  elected  annually  from  each  ward.  There  is  a  police  depart- 
ment, consisting  of  a  board  of  police  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  a  clerk,  twenty  officers,  ninety-six  regular  patrol- 
men, and  twenty-three  supernumeraries,  making  a  total  of  143. 
The  fire  department,  with  fourteen  fire  houses,  employs  one  hun- 
dred permanent  men  and  eighty-six  call  men — a  total  of  186. 
The  school  committee  of  nine,  one  elected  from  each  ward,  has 
charge  of  the  high  school  with  thirty-nine  teachers,  twelve 
grammar  schools  with  146  teachers,  thirty-five  primary  schools 
with  120  teachers,  twelve  kindergarten  schools  with  twenty-three 
teachers.  There  are  six  special  teachers,  four  truant  commis- 
sioners and  a  State  Normal  school  with  ten  teachers.  There  are 
thirteen  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

There  are  seventy-one  churches  and  denominational  missions, 
including  nine  Congregational,  eight  Baptist,  four  Free  Baptist 
including  two  missions,  eight  Methodist  Episcopal  including 
French  and  Greek  missions,  two  Primitive  Methodist,  two  Presby- 
terian, three  Episcopalian,  two  Universalist,  one  Unitarian,  one 
First  Evangelical,  one  Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran,  one  Advent 
Christian,  one  Seventh  Day  Advent,  one  First  Pentecostal,  one 
First  Church  of  Christ  (Scientist),  one  First  Spiritual  Society, 
one  Mazdaznan  Temple,  a  total  of  forty-seven ;  six  undenomina- 
tional missions,  including  the  People's  Church,  the  Christians, 
the  Free  Church  (Ministry-at-Large),  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Shepherd  Mission  and  the  Coburn  Mission ;  thirteen  Roman 
Catholic  Churches,  including  five  French,  one  Portuguese  and 
two  Polish  Churches ;  four  Jewish  Synagogues  and  one  Greek 
Orthodox  Church. 

There  are  eighty-three  societies  and  associations,  including 
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the  Ministry-at-Large,  the  Ayer  Home  for  Young  Women  and 
Children,  the  Children's  Home,  the  Day  Nursery,  the  three 
hospitals,  three  orphan  asylums,  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  Lowell  Art  Association,  ten  French,  eight  Greek, 
and  three  Portuguese  societies.  There  are  forty  clubs,  including 
the  Catholic  Young  Men's  Lyceum,  the  Lowell  Boys'  Club,  the 
Masonic  Club,  the  Highland  Club,  the  Vesper-Country  Club,  the 
People's  Club,  the  Yorick  Club,  and  the  Young  Men's  Catholic 
Institute.  There  are  forty-one  labor  organizations,  and  one 
hundred  forty-three  secret  and  fraternal  orders  for  men  and 
women. 

The  post  office,  with  the  main  building  at  the  corner  of 
Gorham  and  Appleton  Streets,  and  eight  substations,  employs  114 
persons. 

The  following  list  is  also  illuminating:  Justices  of  the  peace 
(including  special  commissioners  and  marriage)  202,  bakers  63, 
billiard  and  pool  rooms  Tj,  boarding  and  lodging  houses  (includ- 
ing corporation  boarding-houses)  245,  retail  grocers  342, 
physicians  136,  clergymen  89,  lawyers  87,  provision  dealers 
99,  produce,  etc.,  22,  real  estate  73,  restaurants  58,  barbers  134, 
banks  18,  nurses  120/  confectioners  50,  dressmakers  216,  milliners 
49,  private  teachers  (outside  of  schools)  19,  music  teachers  118, 
variety  stores  167,  theaters  12. 

The  social  institutions  are  of  particular  interest.  While  the 
large  textile  corporations  have  disposed  of  most  of  their  board- 
ing-houses and  tenements  and  do  no  "welfare  work,"  they  still 
support  the  Lowell  Hospital,  founded  in  1839.  About  three  years 
after  the  incorporation  of  Lowell  as  a  city,  the  representatives 
of  the  large  textile  industries  became  convinced  of  the  desir- 
ability of  hospital  treatment  for  the  sick  or  injured  among  their 
employees.  Articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  up  and  executed 
on  November  1,  1839,  establishing  the  Lowell  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, pledging  the  funds  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate, 
and  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  future  contributions  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  proposed  institution,  vesting  the  control  in 
the  Board  of  Treasurers  of  the  corporations  represented,  and  the 
local  management  in  a  board  of  trustees,  comprising  the  agents 
of  the  mills,  and  laying  down  general  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
both  bodies.  The  property  purchased  and  still  occupied  was 
deeded  by  the  heirs  of  Luther  Lawrence.  The  first  annual  re- 
port announced  that   130  persons  had  been  treated  during  the 
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year,  four  of  whom  died.     Forty-nine  were  typhoid  fever  cases. 

For  several  years  after  its  foundation,  the  annual  reports  of 
the  hospital  express  astonishment  and  regret  at  the  "deep  and 
general  prejudice  prevailing  among  those  who  came  here  for 
employment,  in  whose  minds  the  very  idea  of  a  hospital  has  been 
associated  with  scenes  of  anguish  and  terror ;  and  whose 
reluctance  to  become  inmates  of  one  is  increased  by  a  feeling  of 
independence  and  a  repugnance  to  submit  to  such  restraint  and 
control  as  they  imagine  may  be  required." 

For  twenty-seven  years  it  was  the  only  hospital  in  Lowell. 
Reliable  figures  are  available  for  only  the  past  twenty-two  years. 
In  this  time  12,139  patients  have  been  received  and  given  37,997 
weeks'  treatment.  The  expenses  aggregate  $375,997,  of  which 
the  patients  have  contributed  a  total  of  $134,973.  The  out-patient 
department  has  served  in  all  37,793  callers,  who  have  made  169,- 
169  visits.  The  service  rendered  by  the  hospital  in  both  depart- 
ments has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  table 
showing  the  patients  treated  during  the  year  1908  gives  the  total 
number  as  967,  with  the  total  number  of  weeks  represented  by 
them  as  2730%.  The  net  cost  per  patient  is  reckoned  at  $4.38 
as  against  $4.81  in  1907.  The  treasurer's  account  shows  total 
contributions  by  the  corporations  for  the  year,  $16,000,  and  the 
receipts  from  patients,  $10,584.  Special  terms  are  made  to 
employees  of  the  manufacturing  corporations  represented  by  the 
trustees,  to  cover  in  part  the  cost  of  board.  None  are  refused 
because  of  inability  to  pay ;  to  those  who  are  able  the  charge  is  for 
women  $1.75  a  week,  for  men  $2.75.  The  institution  does  not 
confine  itself  to  purely  corporation  cases,  as  329  of  the  918  new 
patients  last  year  were  not  employed  in  the  textile  mills.  The 
charges  to  patients  at  large  are  regulated  by  the  character  of  the 
accommodations  furnished,  and  with  regard  to  their  means.  The 
manufacturing  corporations  contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
Lowell  Hospital  are :  Merrimack,  Tremont  and  Suffolk,  Massa- 
chusetts, Boott,  Bigelow  Carpet,  Hamilton,  Lawrence,  Lowell 
Machine  Shop,  Appleton,  Middlesex,  and  Proprietors  Locks  and 
Canals. 

The  nativity  of  patients  was  as  follows :  Austria,  34 ;  Belgium, 
3  ;  Canada,  170 ;  Denmark,  2  ;  England,  63  ;  Finland,  1  ;  France,  2 ; 
Germany,  4 ;  Greece,  258 ;  Ireland,  98 ;  Italy,  6 ;  Lowell,  254 ;  Nor- 
way, 2 ;  Other  parts  of  Massachusetts,  118 ;  Other  parts  of  United 
States,  122;  Portugal,  23;  Russia,  39;  Scotland,  15;  Sweden,  2; 
Syria,  8;  Turkey,  19.     Total,  1243. 
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The  occupation  of  patients  admitted  was  as  follows:  Agent, 
3 ;  baker,  3 ;  barber,  2 ;  blacksmith,  1  ;  brakeman,  2 ;  butcher,  2 ; 
child,  72.',  clerk,  10;  conductor,  1;  domestic,  9;  dressmaker,  1; 
editor,  1;  engineer,  4;  farmer,  7;  grocer,  2;  housewife,  155; 
inspector,  1 ;  laborer,  57 ;  mason,  1  ;  milliner,  4 ;  nurse,  1 ;  opera- 
tive, 731;  overseer,  3;  painter,  1;  paymaster,  1;  pedlar,  1; 
physician,  1;  police,  2;  proprietor,  14;  retired,  11;  scholar,  132; 
shoemaker,  3;  teacher,  2;  watchman,  2.     Total,  1243. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  patients  admitted  from 
each  corporation  for  1910:  Appleton,  47;  Bigelow,  83;  Boott,  yj\ 
Hamilton,  82;  Lawrence,  108;  Locks  and  Canals,  4;  Lowell 
Machine  Shop,  82;  Massachusetts,  97;  Merrimack,  no;  Middle- 
sex, 9;  Tremont  and  Suffolk,  157;  at  large,  144.     Total,  1300. 

In  1866,  four  sisters  of  charity  of  the  order  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  came  to  Lowell  and  established  a  hospital  in  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Gedney  house.  A  special  act  of  the  legislature  was 
passed  incorporating  "St.  John's  Hospital  in  the  City  of  Lowell." 
Two  years  later  the  present  building  was  opened.  "St.  John's 
Hospital  has  been  and  probably  always  will  be  the  emergency 
hospital  of  Lowell.  Statistics  prove  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
accident  cases  happening  in  the  city  are  treated  here,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  mill  accidents  are  cared 
for  by  the  Lowell  Hospital  (the  corporation  hospital).  The 
hospital  is  non-sectarian.  The  sisters  wear  the  garb  of  their 
order,  but  no  discrimination  is  made  because  of  the  creed  of  the 
sufferer."1 

The  nativity  of  the  patients  admitted  from  January  1,  1906,  to 
January  1,  1908,  is  as  follows:  Africa,  1;  Australia,  1;  Austria, 
2 ;  Canada,  69 ;  Cuba,  2 ;  England,  23 ;  France,  5 ;  Germany,  1 1 ; 
Greece,  26;  Hungary,  1;  Ireland,  506;  Mexico,  1;  Poland,  31; 
Russia,  3;  Scotland,  5;  South  America,  2;  Sweden,  17;  Switzer- 
land, 1;  United  States,  778;  West  Indies,  1.     Total,  1476. 

The  occupations  represented  were  as  follows :  Actor,  1 ; 
actress,  1 ;  baker,  4 ;  barber,  2 ;  bartender,  6 ;  blacksmith,  3 ; 
boiler-maker,  2;  bookkeeper,  7;  bricklayer,  12;  butcher,  2;  car- 
penter, 4;  cashier,  1;  cigar  dealer,  2;  clergyman,  7;  clerk,  17; 
conductor,  5;  contractor,  2;  domestic,  112;  dressmaker,  17; 
factory  hand,  340;  farmer,  12;  fireman,  9;  housewife,  395; 
hostler,  3;  iron  worker,  1,  infant,  5;  laborer,  205;  laundress,  3; 
lineman,  7;  liquor  dealer,  1 ;  mason,  8;  machinist,  21  ;  motorman, 
5;  musician,  7;  nurse,   5;  physician,    1;  painter,  6;  printer,  2; 

1  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  for  1906  and   1907. 
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railroadman,  11 ;  retired,  51  ;  salesman,  3 ;  school  child,  59;  school- 
teacher, 2;  stenographer,  7;  steam-fitter,  5;  shoe-worker,  6; 
teamster,  23 ;  waiter,  1 ;  waitress,  5  ;  watchman,  2 ;  no  occupation, 
58.     Total  1476. 

The  out-patient  department  from  January,  1908,  to  January, 
1909,  cared  for  4497  patients ;  of  these  1262  were  new  cases,  the 
others  old  or  return  cases.  In  the  hospital  proper  865  patients 
were  cared  for ;  of  these  240  were  charity  patients,  208  paying  in 
part  and  417  paying  full  rates.1 

The  Lowell  General  Hospital  was  incorporated  March  9,  1891. 
The  institution,  backed  by  the  generosity  of  Frederick  Fanning 

103 — Plan  3.     Illustrating  Grounds  and  Buildings  of  Lowell  General 
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(1)  Administration  Building.  (2)  New  Building.  (3)  Nurses'  Home.  (4) 
Barn.  (5)  Heating  Plant  and  Laundry.  (6)  Tuberculosis  Camp.  (7)  Cot- 
tage.    (8)   Pine     Grove.     (9)   Groves.     (10)    Creek.     (11)   Branch     of     Creek. 

Ayer,  has  been  enabled  to  do  a  large  amount  of  charitable  work 
which  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  great  numbers  of  needy 
and  worthy  persons,  as  well  as  to  hundreds  of  others  who  paid 
for  the  care  and  attention  they  needed.     The  work  at  the  hos- 

1  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  for  1908. 
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pital,  and  also  at  the  tuberculosis  camp,  has  been  satisfactory  in 
every  way.  This  hospital  is  admirably  situated  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  Merrimack  River,  and  has  ample  grounds  and  fine 
equipment.  x 

In  addition  to  the  three  hospitals  named,  there  is  the  City 
Hospital  on  Chelmsford  Street,  maintained  by  the  city,  where 
several  hundred  unfortunates  are  cared  for  annually.  It  is  the 
only  hospital  in  the  city  for  incurables. 

There  are  also  dispensaries  which  minister  to  the  needs  of 
many.  The  Lowell  Dispensary  was  incorporated  April  14,  1836, 
"for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  medicine  and  other  needful  articles 
and  medical  advice  and  relief  to  the  sick  poor  of  the  town  of 
Lowell.',  At  present  there  are  four  life-members.  The  work  of 
the  dispensary  was  carried  on  until  the  City  Dispensary  was 
established.  Due  to  the  conservative  management  of  the  mem- 
bers, a  fund  had  accumulated  at  the  time  the  Lowell  General 
Hospital  was  founded,  sufficient  to  endow  three  free  beds.  A 
part  of  the  income  from  the  remaining  investments  of  the  dispen- 
sary has  been  used  the  last  year  by  the  visiting  nurse  of  the  city. 
The  "City  Dispensary,"  often  confounded  with  the  Lowell 
Dispensary,  is  a  branch  of  the  charity  department  and  was  estab- 
lished in  1879,  when  the  population  of  60,000  was  considered 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  free  dispensary. 
The  first  year  it  put  up  about  800  prescriptions.  The  number  of 
prescriptions  now  amounts  to  about  ten  times  that  of  the  first 
year,  and  there  have  been  years  during  strikes  and  epidemics, 
when  the  number  of  prescriptions  reached  10,000.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  recorded  8000  names  upon  the  tabulated  card  system, 
representing  about  2000  families.  Attached  to  this  dispensary 
are  six  physicians,  holding  clinics  daily  from  eleven  to  twelve 
o'clock.  They  also  attend  the  calls  in  their  respective  districts. 
Last  year  the  district  physicians  had  887  outside  cases,  and  each 
case  represented  from  one  to  ten  calls.  They  treated  5491  cases 
at  the  dispensary.  The  total  cost  for  maintenance  for  1908  was 
$4,262.73,  which  includes  the  salaries  of  physician  and  pharmacist, 
and  drugs.  The  French-Canadians  and  Irish  represent  probably 
four-fifths  of  the  applicants  for  aid  at  the  office,  yet  the  names 
of  men  and  women  of  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Swedish,  Danish,  Norwegian,  Russian,  Pol- 
ish, Greek,  Turkish,  Armenian,  Syrian,  Austrian,  German,  Hun- 
garian, Belgian,  Servian,  Swiss,  Lithuanian,  Herzegovinian,  Jews, 

1  Lowell   General   Hospital   Report,    1906-1907. 
12 
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West  Indians,  Brazilians,  Nova  Scotians,  native  Americans,  and 
"others",  can  be  found  on  the  books.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
the  last  ten  years  only  one  Chinaman  has  applied  for  and  received 
medical  aid  from  the  City  Dispensary. 

In  addition  to  the  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor, 
there  are  several  homes  for  children.  The  Ayer  Home  on 
Pawtucket  Street,  in  the  old  Ayer  homestead,  is  doing  an  admir- 
able work.  The  Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and  Canals  have 
recently  granted  the  home  the  right  to  erect  a  bathhouse*  with 
the  privilege  of  bathing  in  the  canal  adjoining  the  Ayer  Home. 
The  work  of  the  home  has  greatly  increased.  In  November, 
1906,  it  cared  for  six  girls  and  seven  boys.  In  January,  1910, 
there  were  119  in  the  home:  55  girls,  46  boys,  and  18  adults,  and 
28  are  on  the  waiting  list. 

The  Day  Nursery  Association  was  organized  in  1885.  After 
moving  about  for  several  years,  the  house  in  Kirk  Street  was  pur- 
chased in  1891.  It  was  refitted  at  considerable  expense,  and 
has  proved  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  this  worthy  charity. 
In  1895  land  was  purchased,  and  a  building,  expressly  planned 
for  nursery  needs  was  erected  as  a  branch  nursery  on  First  Street 
During  the  summer  of  1892,  the  association  organized  and  carried 
on  a  children's  hospital,  in  Middlesex  Village,  which  proved 
of  great  value.  The  founding  of  the  Lowell  General  Hospital 
precludes  the  need  of  such  work  by  the  Nursery  Association. 
Nevertheless,  in  its  two  houses,  it  cares  for  its  sick  children  who 
need  temporary  treatment.  The  association  has  been  largely 
successful,  and  has  been  generously  supported  by  the  public;  it 
has  been  endowed  by  Frederick  Fanning  Ayer. 

"The  nominal  fee  of  ten  cents  per  day  (reduced  in  case  of 
two  or  more  children  in  one  family)  is  required  for  each  child, 
as  a  slight  tax  upon  the  earnings  of  the  mother  which  the  nursery 
enables  her  to  obtain.  The  principle  has  been  steadily  maintained 
of  giving  no  consideration  to  race,  religion,  or  color  on  the  part 
of  mothers  seeking  admission  for  their  children,  and  no  condition 
is  imposed  beyond  the  payment  of  the  fee,  except  that  the  mother 
is  at  work,  or  that  circumstances  otherwise  render  her  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  help.  All  effort  is  made  to  shut  out  that  class  of  idle  or 
dissipated  women  who  would  like  to  make  a  convenience  of  the 
charity."1 

The  Children's  Home,  Incorporated  1903,  has  for  its  object, 
"Providing  a  temporary  home  for  the  care  and  support  of  minor 

1  Annual  Report  of  the   Lowell  Day   Nursery  Association,   1899. 
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children  of  all  ages."  During  the  eight  years  of  its  existence, 
it  has  cared  for  about  one  hundred  children  each  year.  Among 
them  we  find  French,  Americans,  Italians,  Armenians,  Syrians, 
Poles,  Swedes,  Germans,  English,  Scotch  and  Greeks.  It  has  at 
present  forty  children,  from  sixteen  months  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  in  its  house  on  Kirk  Street,  adjoining  the  Day  Nursery. 

There  are  several  other  such  homes  for  children,  including 
the  Theodore  Edson  Orphanage,  started  in  1875  by  Doctor 
Edson,  under  the  care  of  St.  Anne's  Church,  with  ten  to  twenty 
boys  from  two  to  twelve  years  of  age ;  Faith  Home  on  West- 
ford  Street,  undenominational,  with  about  twenty-five  children ; 
L'Orphelinat  Franco-American  at  249  Pawtucket  Street,  con- 
ducted by  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Quebec,  for  a  hundred  children, 
and  St.  Peter's  Orphan  Asylum,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  Nazareth,  formerly  housed  on  Appleton  Street,  now 
temporarily  in  the  Shaw  boarding-house  on  Chelmsford  Street, 
with  fifty  children. 

The  Old  Ladies'  Home  on  Fletcher  Street  was  incorporated  in 
1867.  Since  its  incorporation,  165  women  have  been  admitted. 
The  age  limit  was  changed  in  1897  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  years. 
On  account  of  the  increased  expenses  of  the  home,  it  was  decided 
in  1899  to  raise  the  entrance  fee  to  two  hundred  dollars.  A 
few  inmates  have  been  able  to  pay  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  addi- 
tion to  the  entrance  fee.  The  generous  gift  of  F.  F.  Ayer  in 
1904  made  possible  the  addition  of  eight  more  rooms,  providing 
for  all  who  were  on  the  waiting  list  at  that  time.  Each  inmate 
has  a  room  to  herself.  Constant  applications  are  being  received, 
and  the  "Committee"  endeavors  to  recommend  only  women  who 
in  their  judgment  are  entitled  to  such  a  home  in  their  declining 
years  and  who,  they  hope,  will  appreciate  the  efforts  that  are 
made  to  provide  for  them  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  life. 

The  Battles  Home  for  Aged  Men  was  established  in  1901, 
by  the  late  Mrs.  James  Battles,  who  conveyed  the  present  home 
at  15  Belmont  Street  to  a  body  of  trustees.  An  average  of  four 
or  five  men  are  accommodated,  and  no  worthy  applicant  has  been 
refused  admission. 

The  Channing  Fraternity  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
organized  in  1871  and  incorporated  1884,  is  a  type  of  helpful 
organization,  founded  for  charitable,  religious  and  literary  pur- 
poses. Especially  worthy  of  mention  is  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished   by   its    Flower   Mission   and   the    Country   Week 
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Committees.  Over  a  thousand  bouquets  and  many  quarts  of  ice 
cream  have  been  sent  to  the  various  hospitals,  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home,  and  to  the  tenements  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  city. 
During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  Country  Week  Com- 
mittee furnishes  board  for  over  a  hundred  women  and  children 
for  periods  ranging  from  one  to  three  weeks  at  a  cost  of  between 
$400  and  $500.  The  boarding  places  have  been  in  suburban 
towns,  such  as  Pepperell,  Chelmsford,  Tyngsboro,  Billerica  and 
Tewksbury.  The  greatest  work  accomplished  by  the  fraternity 
was  the  establishment  of  the  "Holly  Tree  Inn"  (no  longer  exist- 
ing) in  the  Old  Savings  Bank  Building  on  Shattuck  Street, 
shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  society  in  1871.  By  this 
means  lunches  and  temperance  drinks  were  furnished  the  poorer 
classes  at  a  low  cost. 

"The  Ministry-at-Large  in  Lowell"  was  incorporated  July 
21,  1879,  by  residents  of  Lowell,  as  the  successor  of  the  Lowell 
Missionary  Society,  organized  in  1843.  "The  purpose  for  which 
the  corporation  is  constituted,"  says  its  charter,  "is  educational, 
charitable,  benevolent  and  religious."  In  practice  the  Ministry- 
at-Large  does  anything  needful  for  the  betterment  of  the  small- 
wage  earners  of  Lowell  and  their  families,  regardless  of  nation- 
ality, denomination,  or  color,  in  their  times  of  non-employment, 
sickness  or  other  distress,  its  special  effort  and  work  being  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  into  pauperism  and  vagrancy  and  to  spare 
their  children  and  them  the  record  of  being  public  charges. 
The  Ministry-at-Large  building,  150  Middlesex  Street,  is  open 
at  all  times  to  such  people,  and  they  are  received  courteously 
and  privately.  On  the  lower  floor  and  in  the  basement  are  offices 
and  consulting  rooms  for  relief,  also  parlor  and  reading-room,  hall 
for  entertainments,  kitchen,  toilet-room,  bathroom,  and  closets  for 
clothing  and  supplies.  Herein  were  devised  and  carried  on  special 
works  and  classes  of  relief  and  education,  such  as  the  Sanitary 
Commission  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Church  League  Relief  Fund  of 
$3000  for  the  Panic  Season  of  1893,  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Relief 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  the  Tewksbury  Explosion 
Relief  Fund  of  $15,000.  The  evening  school  system  of  Lowell 
originated  here,  as  well  as  classes  in  cookery,  millinery,  dress- 
making, home-making,  citizenship,  fencing,  gymnastics,  dancing, 
debating  and  amusement,  and  lectures  on  hygiene,  social  and  in- 
dustrial economics.  The  second  floor  of  the  building  is  devoted 
to  religious  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister-at-Large, 
an  ordained  clergyman.     The  congregation  is  made  up  entirely 
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of  small  wage-earners  and  their  families.  With  its  well-equipped 
and  centrally  located  building  and  its  large  endowment,  the  Min- 
istry-at-Large  might  well  become  the  headquarters  for  the  much 
needed  Associated  Charities. 

The  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  so 
well  known  that  no  extended  notice  is  needed.  For  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1908,  the  current  expenses  were  $11,000; 
$3052.52  was  the  amount  received  in  membership  fees;  $264 
from  the  rental  of  lockers ;  $149.75  from  the  use  of  towels  and 
soap.  The  balance  was  secured  in  contributions  and  all  bills 
were  paid.  This  is  approximately  the  way  in  which  the  bills 
are  met  each  year.   The  make-up  of  the  membership  is  interesting : 


Members 

April  1,  ] 

9Q7 

April  1,  1908 

Limited 

Full 

Sustaining   

80 

215 
122 
163 

6l 
249 
137 

194 

Junior , 

Total 

580 

641 

Senior  membership  in  August,  1908.     Occupations  :  Clerk,  61 ; 
operative,   37;   machinist,   30;  professional,    31;   proprietor,   2j; 
student,   17;  street  railway  motorman  or   conductor,    11;  book- 
keeper,  12;  foreman,   10;  mill  superintendent,  7;  bank-teller,  6 
driver,  7 ;   plumber,   8 ;  electrician,   7 ;   salesman,   7 ;   laborer,  8 
draughtsman,  5 ;  lawyer,  6 ;  leather  worker,  9 ;  agent,  5 ;  printer 
5 ;   shoe-worker,   4 ;   baker,   4 ;    tailor,   4 ;   solicitor,   3 ;   dyer,   3 
moulder,  3 ;  mason,  3 ;  barber,  3 ;  fireman,  3 ;  photographer,  3 
hostler,  3 ;  druggist,  3 ;  insurance,  3 ;  gardener,  2 ;  carpenter,  2 
engineer,  2;  buyer,   2;  janitor,  2;  baggage  master,   2;   stenog- 
rapher, 2 ;  telegrapher,  2  ;  merchant,  2  ;  reporter,  3  ;  surveyor,  3  ; 
millwright,  1 ;  plasterer,  1 ;  sheriff,  1 ;  painter,  1 ;  roofer,  1 ;  tin- 
smith, 1 ;  butcher,   1 ;  letter  carrier,  1 ;  architect,   1 ;  lineman,   1 ; 
designer,  1 ;  city  weigher,  1 ;  athlete,  I ;  advertiser  1 ;  assessor,  1 ; 
police,  1 ;  confectioner,  1 ;  not  stated,  35.     Total,  434. 

In  a  ten  days'  campaign  in  1910,  which  aroused  great  enthusi- 
asm, $175,000  was  pledged  for  a  new  building  which  will  be 
located  on  the  site  of  Huntington  Hall,  on  Merrimack,  Dutton 
and  Shattuck  Streets.  When  housed  in  it,  the  association  will 
greatly  increase  its  usefulness,  as  it  ministers  to  the  social,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  well-being  of  the  young  men  of  the  city,  regard- 
less of  race  or  creed. 
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The  Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  1884;  the  number  of  members  now  is  465. 
The  object  of  this  auxiliary  is  to  cooperate  in  the  religious  and 
secular  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  the  managers  of  the  association,  to  assist 
in  all  legitimate  ways  in  the  furtherance  of  its  mission.  Over 
$1200  was  raised  from  May,  1908,  to  May,  1909,  $500  of  which 
helps  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  boys'  director. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  was  organized 
May  26,  1891.  Soon  after  organization,  a  few  rooms  were  taken 
in  the  "Bowditch,"  27  Central  Street.  The  work  steadily  grew, 
so  that  in  1899  tne  association  occupied  the  entire  building 
above  the  first  floor,  the  three  upper  floors  being  used  for 
sleeping-rooms.  In  1905,  the  present  building  on  John  Street 
was  dedicated.  This  building  was  originally  the  John  Street 
Congregational  Church,  and  was  purchased  and  given  to  the 
association  by  James  G.  Buttrick  and  Miss  Martha  Buttrick. 
Soon  after,  Frederick  Fanning  Ayer  of  New  York  generously 
gave  the  needed  money  for  its  remodeling,  and  friends  and 
societies  gave  the  furnishings,  so  that  now  it  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  buildings  in  the 
country. 

Various  educational  classes  are  conducted,  such  as  dressmak- 
ing, millinery,  embroidery  and  cooking,  with  an  enrollment  of 
about  125.  The  gymnasium  is  one  of  the  attractive  features 
and  there  are  classes  for  all  ages  from  five  years  upwards ;  the 
present  enrollment  is  over  200.  Several  Bible  classes  are  held, 
led  by  the  different  secretaries ;  the  enrollment  is  about  a  hundred. 
There  is  a  pleasant  dining-room,  where  any  one  can  get  meals  at 
a  reasonable  price.  About  10,000  meals  are  served  each  month. 
The  membership  now  numbers  about  1000,  and  is  open  to  all 
young  women  of  good  moral  character.  In  1899,  a  home  was  built 
at  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  where  self-supporting  girls  can  go 
for  a  much  needed  rest,  at  small  expense.  The  house  accommo- 
dates about  thirty.  Since  1908  a  camp  has  been  opened  near  the 
city  where  girls  can  easily  go  for  the  night  or  spend  their  entire 
vacation,  and  many  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
Every  year  has  been  closed  free  of  debt.  The  past  year  nearly 
$25,000  was  received  and  expended  in  carrying  on  the  work. 

The  Lowell  Humane  Society  was  organized  in  May,  1873, 
and  has  been  doing  most  useful  work  in  preventing  cruelty  and 
relieving  suffering.     A  mistaken  impression  prevails  that  the  pre- 
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vention  of  cruelty  and  suffering  among  dumb  animals  is  the 
society's  only  object.  Its  scope  is  much  wider  and  extends  to  the 
care  and  relief  of  young  children,  and  in  the  words  of  its  consti- 
tution, "the  prevention  of  all  cruelty  by  humane  education,"  and 
this  branch  of  its  work  among  friendless  children  grows  each 
year  in  importance  and  urgency.1 

Lowell  has  many  notable  charities  which  assist  and  relieve 
cases  of  destitution  when  they  are  presented,  but  the  Humane 
Society  covers  a  field  that  none  other  does ;  it  searches  out  and 
investigates  through  its  agent  needy  cases  and  turns  them  over 
to  other  charitable  institutions  for  permanent  relief  and  care. 
It  conflicts  with  the  work  of  no  other  society,  but  is  indebted 
to  all  for  cordial  support  and  cooperation.  The  Day  Nursery,  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  opens  wide  its  doors  to  receive  and 
care  for  homeless  children  for  whom  the  agent  of  the  Humane 
Society  is  compelled  to  find  care  and  shelter. 

A  sample  case  concerns  a  family  consisting  of  a  mother  and 
six  small  children,  three  boys  and  three  girls,  aged  two  to  eleven 
years.  The  father  is  dead ;  the  mother,  a  drunkard ;  the  home, 
a  resort  for  dissolute  characters.  In  one  room  was  found  a  case 
of  beer,  two  empty  jugs  that  had  contained  whiskey,  and  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  children,  the  mother  had  been  selling  on  the 
sly.  The  family  occupied  three  rooms  which  were  filthy  in  the 
extreme ;  there  was  not  a  decent  piece  of  furniture  in  the  house ; 
the  mother  and  six  children  occupied  a  bed  with  no  covering 
except  two  old  blankets ;  the  bedding  was  black  with  dirt ;  there 
was  no  food  or  fuel  in  the  house ;  the  water  had  been  turned  off 
because  of  non-payment  of  rent;  the  children  had  no  shoes  and 
stockings,  scarcely  enough  clothing  to  cover  their  nakedness,  and 
were  infested  with  vermin.  The  mother  having  been  repeatedly 
warned  without  effect,  the  children  were  removed  in  the  patrol 
wagon,  wrapped  up  in  blankets  to  keep  them  warm,  and  taken  to 
the  Day  Nursery.  There  it  was  found  that  one  child's  feet  were 
frost-bitten.  After  a  bath  the  children  were  dressed  in  warm 
clothing,  taken  into  court  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  during  their  minority. 

The  tabulated  report  of  the  Humane  Society  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1907,  is  interesting,  and  reveals  the  large 
amount  of  charitable  work  done  by  the  Society,  especially  in 
behalf  of  children  and  dumb  animals.  The  work  of  the  Society 
would  be  helped  by  an  Associated  Charities  to  avoid  duplication. 

1  Report  of   1905,  by  Charles   F.   Richardson,   Secretary. 
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106 — Table  38.     Report  of  Lowell  Humane  Society  for  1907 

Morses : 

Number  Involved  3301 

Old  or  Disabled  Beyond  Recovery,  Shot 41 

Laid  Off  Work  on  Acount  of  Lameness 157 

Cases  of  Overloading   19 

Suffering  from  Sore  or  Galled  Backs  and  Shoulders   30 

Laid  off  Work  on  Account  of  Feebleness   9 

Found  Being  Overworked    13 

Blanketed  in  Cold  Weather   25 

Cases  of  Ill-treatment  or  Beating 29 

Found  Being  Underfed   8 

Not  Provided  with  Proper  Shelter  from  the  Weather   4 

Number  Examined  at  Auction  Sales  2172 

Cattle : 

Cows  Underfed 38 

Calves  Underfed  9 

Cows  Killed  1 

Smaller  Animals : 

Pigs   Underfed    105 

Pigs  Without  Proper  Shelter 8 

Cats  Killed  430 

Dogs  Killed   102 

•Poultry  Over-crowded  in   Crates    91 

Cases  of  Cruel  Treatment  of  Dogs  and  Cats 10 

Number  of  Prosecutions   14 

Children's  Department : 

Number  of  Complaints  142 

Number  of  Children  Involved  312 

Namely : 

Neglected    207 

Destitute    47 

Non-support 34 

Beaten  and  Ill-treated  4 

Abandoned    3 

Stubborn,  Dealt  With  12 

Delinquents 5 

Disposed  of  as  Follows : 

Committed  to  Care  of  State  Board  of  Minor  Wards  29 

Placed  in  Ayer  Home  ....'. 9 

Placed  in  Convent  of  Good  Shepherd  2 

Committed  to  Lancaster  School  for  Girls 2 

Placed  in  Care  of  Children's  Mission  in  Boston  1 

Placed  with  Relatives  for  Better  Homes  3 

Placed  in  Care  of  Children's  Home 1 

Remedied  Without  Court   265 

Number  of  Children  Before  Court   49 

Fathers  Arrested  for  Non-support  13 

Fathers  Arrested  for  Assault  and  Battery   1 

Intemperate   Parents    51 

Warnings  to  Parents  or  Guardians   36 

Children  Cared  for  Temporarily  by  Day  Nursery   39 

The  agent  reports  that  nearly  all  of  the  family  cases  requiring 
the  assistance  of  the  Humane   Society  are   due  to  intoxicating 
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liquor  and  are  largely  Irish.  About  one  out  of  ten  in  the  cases  of 
neglected  children  is  among  the  French.  As  to  the  Greeks,  only 
one  case  of  neglect  is  reported.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  non-support 
cases  among  the  Irish  and  thirty  per  cent  French  are  due  to 
intemperance.  Very  few  Polanders  or  Portuguese  cause  any 
trouble.  Two  or  three  cases  of  Jewish  non-support  appeared. 
Comparatively   few  of  the   cases  are  native  Americans. 

The  Lowell  Boys'  Club  was  organized  ten  years  ago,  and  is 
doing  a  useful  work  in  the  city.  Its  mission  is  to  keep  street 
boys  out  of  reform  schools  and  prisons,  and  to  build  up  the  state 
by  starting  them  towards  good  citizenship.  Since  it  began  in  the 
upper  rooms  of  a  building  on  Thorndike  Street,  over  12,000  boy 
members  have  enjoyed  its  privileges  and  shared  its  benefits. 
Beginning  February  15,  1900,  with  thirty  boys,  the  club  had  a 
membership  of  600  within  three  months.  In  order  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  numbers,  larger  quarters  were  found  at  45  Middle 
Street,  the  present  location,  where  two  floors  are  occupied.  The 
rooms  are  open  every  week-day  evening  and  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, from  September  to  June.  Mr.  James  H.  Stewart,  who 
has  been  superintendent  from  the  beginning,  now  has  1293  boys 
enrolled  as  members.  Each  boy  is  numbered,  and  a  card  index 
with  a  corresponding  number  contains  his  condensed  history. 

There  is  an  excellent  reading-room  with  about  250  juvenile 
books,  and  these  with  games  such  as  checkers,  dominoes,  dis- 
sected maps,  puzzles  and  blocks,  attract  about  a  hundred  boys 
each  night,  while  the  basket-ball  games  and  the  gymnasium  occupy 
about  200  more,  making  an  average  of  300  per  night,  all  through 
the  cold  weather.  There  is  opportunity  for  manual  training. 
Cobbling  is  taught  twice  a  week  to  a  class  of  ten  boys,  who  learn 
to  mend  their  shoes  and  keep  the  shoes  of  the  other  boys  in  repair. 
Carpentry  is  taught  once  a  week  by  a  competent  man.  The  boys 
learn  how  to  use  and  handle  tools  very  quickly,  and  they  have 
made  a  number  of  checker  tables  for  the  club.  Cane-seating 
chairs  is  carried  on  every  year,  the  boys  bringing  the  chairs  from 
their  homes  and  making  the  repairs  themselves.  Sign-lettering 
is  also  enjoyed  by  the  boys,  and  some  of  them  become  quite  profi- 
cient.    Hair-cutting  is  done  by  one  of  the  older  boys. 

While  attention  is  given  to  manual  training  and  providing 
books  and  games  for  instruction  and  pleasure,  the  boys  who  like 
athletics  are  not  forgotten;  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
basket-ball,  there  being,  in  1910,  eighteen  teams  in  the  junior 
league,  and  seven  in  the  senior,  each  league  having  one  or  more 
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games  a  night.  In  the  gymnasium  there  are  punching  bags, 
horizontal  bars,  dumb-bells  and  a  climbing  ladder.  There  are 
shower  baths  in  a  room  off  the  gymnasium,  and  here  over  two 
thousand  baths  are  taken  during  the  year,  many  boys  finding 
this  the  only  opportunity  offered  to  them  during  the  cold  weather. 
In  the  club  there  has  been  formed  an  anti-cigarette  league  and 
about  200  boys  have  pledged  themselves  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  tobacco  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

In  the  membership  there  are  thirteen  nationalities :  American, 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  French,  German,  Hebrew,  Polish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  Swedish  and  Assyrian.  Mr.  Stewart  en- 
deavors to  keep  constantly  in  touch  with  the  boys,  helping  those 
who  unfortunately  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  law,  finding  positions 
for  some,  and  always  trying  to  lead  them  away  from  evil  ways 
and  make  of  them  respectable  young  men.  Many  have  been 
aided,  and  juvenile  crime  in  Lowell  has  decreased  over  fifty  per 
cent  since  the  Boys'  Club  has  been  at  work.  In  the  summer 
months,  when  the  rooms  are  not  open  regularly,  the  boys  are 
encouraged  to  join  amateur  base-ball  teams,  and  to  take  part  in 
all  sports  on  the  commons  or  parks.  Through  the  kindness  of 
the  street  railway  company,  tickets  have  been  provided  and  the 
boys  have  enjoyed  many  little  excursions  out  in   the   country. 

The  expenses  of  the  club  are  met  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  about  800  contributors.  Much  more  valuable  work  could 
be  done  in  the  various  departments  if  the  money  were  available. 
The  Lowell  Boys'  Club  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  make  good 
citizens ;  it  is  an  instrument  for  social  betterment,  and  holds  an 
important  place  which  before  was  entirely  neglected. 

The  Middlesex  Women's  Club  dates  from  the  early  summer 
of  1894.  The  membership  was  increased  from  250  to  400  at  the 
first  meeting,  and  in  1898  to  600,  which  is  the  limit  in  1910. 
There  is  a  waiting  list  of  480.  Since  1905,  one  hundred  tickets 
have  been  sold  to  those  whose  names  have  been  longest  on  the 
waiting  list,  entitling  them  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  club,  except 
voting.  The  annual  fee  is  five  dollars  and  the  price  of  waiting 
list  tickets  is  the  same,  giving  an  assured  income  of  $3500,  to 
which  may  be  added  rentals.  In  1909  the  income  was  $5699.65, 
and  there  was  $5332.57  expended,  $1685.17  of  which  was  for 
entertainments  and  departmental  work. 

Summer  playgrounds  were  carried  on  for  two  years  by  the 
sociology  department,  all  expenses  being  paid  by  the  club,  the 
city   furnishing  the  school  building  and  yard.     Then  the  club 
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petitioned  the  city  to  take  the  work  in  hand,  which  it  did  for  two 
years,  and  then  failed  to  make  any  appropriation  for  the  work. 
There  was  a  committee  to  care  for  the  older  and  more  valu- 
able trees  of  the  city,  with  an  appropriation  of  money.  A  petition 
to  the  city  for  a  park  commission  followed  and  the  trees  were 
placed  in  their  care.  A  Little  Housekeepers'  Class  was  conducted 
all  winter,  where  over  sixty  children  received  instruction  in  care 
of  beds  and  table-setting.  In  accordance  with  a  request  from 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  a  visitor  to  the  City  Farm  was 
appointed  in  1904,  and  there  has  been  a  committee  since  that  time. 
There  has  been  a  Civics  Committee  since  1896,  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Civil  Service  Reform,  to  conform  to  the  State/ 
Federation  Committee.  There  has  been  a  committee  to  look  after 
the  adult  blind  in  the  city  since  1907.  For  several  years  past 
there  has  been  a  Legislative  Committee,  which  keeps  run  of  the 
bills  before  the  legislature  and  recommended  by  the  State  Feder- 
ation. There  is  a  sub-committee  to  cooperate  with  the  health 
board  of  the  Civics  Committee  of  the  State  Federation.  In  1909, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Locks  and  Canals  Company,  the  club 
undertook  the  work  of  district  nursing.  The  Locks  and  Canals 
Company  and  the  trustees  of  two  private  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  of  the  city  furnished  the  money.  The  club  provided  the 
rooms  and  most  of  the  supplies  needed,  through  several  of  its 
committees,  and  carried  on  the  work.  In  1909,  the  club  voted, 
through  the  educational  department,  to  assist  the  savings  bank 
system  in  the  schools  and  look  after  it  where  the  teachers  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  carry  it  on.  Its  assistance  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.  There  is  a 
meeting,  lecture,  or  concert,  on  Mondays  from  October  first  to 
May  first  unless  on  a  holiday,  and  often  a  class  meeting  on  Friday. 
The  purpose  of  the  club,  as  stated  in  Article  II  of  the  Constitution, 
"shall  be  to  form  a  recognized  center  for  social  and  mental  cul- 
ture ;  to  further  the  education  of  women  for  the  responsibilities 
of  life ;  to  encourage  all  movements  for  the  betterment  of  society ; 
and  to  foster  a  generous  public  spirit  in  the  community." 

The  People's  Club,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  useful  of  the 
social  institutions  of  the  city,  is  referred  to  more  particularly  in 
Chapter  VIII  on  "Recreations  of  the  People." 

The  Vesper-Country  Club  is  a  union  of  two  organizations — the 
Vesper  Boat  Club,  legally  chartered  April  9,  1875,  and  the  Lowell 
Country  Club,  organized  in  1892.  A  formal  combination  was 
made  in  1899.     Corbett's  boathouse,  on  Pawtucket  Street,  was 
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the  first  home  of  the  Vesper  Boat  Club.  From  1875  to  1885  the 
club-house  was  one  of  the  most  active  centers  of  aquatic  interest 
in  New  England.  During  its  early  years  the  interest  of  the 
Vesper  Boat  Club  membership  was  principally  concerned  with 
rowing.  About  1881,  however,  the  purely  recreative  possibil- 
ities of  the  canoe  attracted  attention,  and  during  the  following 
decade  this  craft  came  to  be  the  principal  medium  of  aquatic 
sport.  Bowling  in  the  winter  and  bicycling  in  the  summer 
brought  new  claims  in  the  early  nineties,  accompanied  by  a  sug- 
gestion of  additional  possibilities  in  various  forms  of  outdoor 
pleasure  to  be  obtained  by  a  junction  with  the  Lowell  Country 
Club,  which  several  years  previously  had  acquired  Tyngs'  Island 
in  the  Merrimack  River  about  four  miles  north  of  the  boat  club- 
house. The  island  contains  about  ninety-five  acres  of  land  and 
received  its  name  from  one  of  the  oldest  colonial  families,  whose 
home  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  the  westward.  It  is 
a  tradition  of  the  island  that  Wannalancet,  the  renowned  leader 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  passed  his  last  days  and  died  on  this 
island  in  the  care  of  Captain  Tyng.  When  the  Lowell  Country 
Club  came  into  possession,  the  several  wooden  buildings  were 
altered  and  improved  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  combined  clubs, 
and  a  water  system  from  artesian  wells  was  installed. 

In  1895  a  golf  course  was  laid  out  on  the  southern  portion  of 
the  island.  In  the  development  of  this  feature  changes  were 
made  from  time  to  time  until  what  subsequently  became  the 
regular  course,  with  a  playing  length  of  about  2950  yards,  was  laid 
out  in  1897.  In  the  meantime  the  demand  for  indoor  recreation 
at  the  boathouse  had  necessitated  the  addition  of  bowling  alleys, 
and  later  a  considerable  extension  to  the  building  to  provide  for 
a  billiard  room  and  other  facilities  for  indoor  club  life. 

In  1896,  a  modern  iron  bridge  was  built  to  span  the  creek  at 
the  island;  and  in  1908,  a  suspension  bridge  was  built  across  the 
river  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ferry.  The  island  is  accessible  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  and  is  a  popular  place,  not  only  for  outdoor 
sports  in  spring,  summer  and  autumn,  but  also  throughout  the 
winter.  The  club  raises  and  expends  about  $20,000  a  year,  and 
is  the  social  center  for  many  Lowell  people. 

The  Highland  Club  of  Lowell  was  granted  a  charter  April 
8,  1891.  It  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  place  for  reading-rooms,  libraries  and  social  meet- 
ings. It  has  a  large  and  influential  membership  of  men,  who 
enjoy  the  beautiful  club-house  on  Princeton  Street  at  the  corner 
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of  Harvard  Street,  with  its  ample  grounds,  convenient  rooms  and 
other  accessories  for  social  life. 

The  Yorick  Club  was  organized  as  a  Young  Men's  Social 
Club  on  November  11,  1882,  the  name  of  ''Yorick"  being  adopted 
May  19,  1883.  The  club  was  incorporated  in  1889,  "for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  club-house  and  reading-room  in  the 
city  of  Lowell."  In  1900  the  club  occupied  its  present  building 
at  the  corner  of  Moody  and  Dutton  Streets. 

Such  clubs  as  the  Highland,  the  Vesper-Country  and  Yorick 
are  influential  social  institutions,  especially  among  the  native 
American  and  English-speaking  people  of  the  city. 

The  United  States  Bunting  Cricket  Club  and  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  1894  and  incorporated  in  1906.  For 
many  years  the  "Buntings"  have  been  known  as  the  leadig  or- 
ganization for  the  promotion  of  outdoor  athletic  sports.  It  is 
directly  interested  in  cricket,  soccer  football,  shooting,  and  bowl- 
ing on  the  green.  The  grounds  are  in  South  Lowell  among 
pleasant  surroundings,  and  are  admirably  suited  for  the  sports 
mentioned. 

The  Lowell  Board  of  Trade  was  organized  in  1890.  The 
organization  has  always  played  an  important  part  in  local  civic 
affairs,  and  its  history  is  entwined  with  many  achievements  that 
have  benefited  the  city.  It  has  secured  much  better  transporta- 
tion service  from  the  street  railways  operating  in  the  city,  also 
from  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  between  Boston  and  Lowell ; 
has,  through  agitation,  improved  the  postal  delivery  system  here 
on  numerous  occasions;  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  defeating  an 
independent  telephone  company  which  within  a  few  years  desired 
to  operate  in  the  city ;  has  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  whereby 
litigation  over  manufacturing  property  in  the  city  ceased ;  has 
inaugurated  movements  for  the  development  of  suburban  trade 
and  the  protection  of  merchants  doing  credit  business ;  has  in  fact, 
lent  its  support  and  encouragement  to  all  enterprises  contributing 
to  the  good  of  the  city.  In  1909  there  were  750  members  en- 
rolled in  the  organization,  the  list  being  made  up  of  the  represen- 
tative business  and  professional  men  of  the  city.  In  1908-1909 
$5000  was  raised  for  the  direct  support  of  the  work  emanating 
from  the  office  and  about  $20,000  for  outside  projects  in  which 
the  organization  was  interested,  but  over  which  it  had  no  direct 
control.  In  191 1,  the  Board  of  Trade  proposed  and  presented  to 
the  legislature  the  draft  of  a  new  city  charter,  after  the  Galveston 
and  Des  Moines  plans,  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
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the  city  in  the  hands  of  five  "elected  selectmen,"  a  mayor  and 
four  aldermen. 

The  Middlesex  North  Agricultural  Society  was  incorporated 
in  1855.  It  was  organized  by  citizens  of  Lowell  and  adjoining 
towns,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  an  interest  in  agricultural 
and  industrial  pursuits,  and  promoting  good  fellowship  among 
members.  The  organization  includes  Lowell,  Acton,  Billerica, 
Chelmsford,  Dracut,  Dunstable,  Groton,  North  Reading,  Pep- 
perell,  Reading,  Tewksbury,  Tyngsboro,  Westford  and  Wilming- 
ton. Each  town  has  two  representatives  in  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  Lowell  is  entitled  to  four.  The  society  held  agricultural 
fairs,  annually,  at  the  old  "Fair  Grounds"  on  Gorham  Street,  until 
1906,  when  the  grounds  were  sold  to  a  land  company  to  be  cut  up 
into  building  lots.  Since  1907  the  annual  fairs  have  been  held  in 
connection  with  some  grange,  the  society  paying  the  premiums 
and  the  grange  assuming  all  obligations  and  receiving  all  the  prof- 
its or  sustaining  the  losses.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  annu- 
ally gives  each  chartered  agricultural  society  in  the  state  the 
sum  of  $600  to  be  paid  out  in  premiums,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Failure  to  hold  a  fair  and 
pay  out  the  money  would  result  in  the  loss  of  the  bounty. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  "Fair  Grounds"  was  a  military 
camp  for  the  assembling  of  regiments  and  batteries.  It  was  first 
called  Camp  Wilson  and  then  Camp  Chase.  Here  the  30th  Massa- 
chusetts, the  nth  Maine,  the  9th  Connecticut,  the  26th  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  6th  Massachusetts  with  the  7th  and  15th  bat- 
teries and  other  military  bodies  were  quartered.  Before  the  war 
it  was  used  every  season  as  a  muster  field  for  the  militia  under 
Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  and  other  commanders. 

The  savings  banks  of  Lowell  are  social  institutions  of  great 
influence,  especially  among  the  foreign  population.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, savings  banks  are  established  usually  by  public-spirited 
citizens,  whose  chief  satisfaction  is  that  of  founding  and  main- 
taining an  institution  that  will  be  of  service  to  those  who  avail 
themselves  of  its  opportunities  for  safe  investment.  No  stock  is 
issued,  no  dividend  is  paid,  except  to  the  depositors;  "the  bank 
with  all  its  assets,  which  are  managed  by  a  self-perpetuating 
board  of  overseers,  is  the  property  of  each  individual  depositor 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  account.''  The  Lowell  Institu- 
tion for  Savings,  incorporated  1829,  was  the  first  savings  bank 
in  Lowell.  There  are  now  eight  such  banks:  Central  Savings 
Bank,  City  Institution  for  Savings,  Lowell  Five  Cent  Savings 
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Bank,  Lowell  Institution  for  Savings,  Mechanics  Savings  Bank, 
Merrimack  River  Savings  Bank,  Savings  Department  of  Traders 
National  Bank,  Washington  Savings  Institution ;  and  three 
cooperative  banks :  the  Lowell,  the  Middlesex  and  the  B.  F. 
Butler.  Lowell  has  more  savings  banks  than  any  other  city  in 
the  state  outside  of  Boston. 

The  following  tables  and  diagrams  show  the  savings  in  Lowell 
for  a  period  of  years,  and  present  the  comparison  with  several 
other  cities  of  the  state.  Lowell  and  Fall  River  show  the  effects 
of  the  strike  and  shut-down  in  the  textile  mills  in  1903-1904 
and  of  the  panic  of  1908.  Lowell  gained  more  during  the  last 
decade  than  any  of  the  other  cities  named  both  in  the  total  and  in 
the  per  capita  savings.  The  per  capita  savings  in  1910  were 
$294.08,  a  gain  of  $47.95  in  the  decade.  The  average  per  depos- 
itor in  1908  was  $4i5.37.1 

107— Table  39.     Report  of  Savings  Banks,  October  31,  1908 


Name  of  Institution 

Total 
Deposits 

Number  of 
Depositors 

Central   Savings    Bank   

City   Institution   for   Savings    

Lowell  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  

Lowell   Institution   for   Savings    

Mechanics    Savings    Bank    

$4,808,453 
8,473,109 
3,6o8,000 
5,035,730 

2,950,000 

2,234,502 

1,850,605 

633,979 

9,247 
18,714 
l6,II0 

H,3I4 

5,225 

Merrimack  River  Savings  Bank  

4,000 

Washington    Savings    Bank    

5,002 

Lowell  Cooperative  Bank  

1,636 

Total  for  Eight  Banks  

29,594,378 

71,248 

GROWTH  OF  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS 


Total 

Per  Capita 

Year 

Total 

Per  Capita 

Year 

Deposits 

Deposits 

Deposits 

Deposits 

1836 

198,651 

11.27 

1880. . . . 

10,404,376" 

174.94 

1840 

400,103 

I9.24 

1890 

16,108,544 

207.33 

1850 

893,210 

26.76 

I900. .  . . 

23,373,859 

246.13 

i860 

3,050,772 

82.84 

1910 

31,259,452 

294.08 

1870 

7,689,082 

187.87 

TOTAL  SAVINGS 


Fall  River... 

Lowell 

Cambridge. .. 
New  Bedford 

Lynn 

Springfield  . . 
Lawrence  . . . 


17,100,554 

23,373,859 
12,714,610 
20,982,788 
8,815,284 
25,372,882 
11,717,615 


22,507,085 
31,259,452 
18,554,138 
27,287,737 
13,166,804 
31.382,453 
19. 018, 433 


Gain 


5,406,529 
7,885,593 
5,839,527 
6,304,984 
4,351,520 
6,009,570 
7,300,8l8 


Per  Cent 

Gain 


31.62 
33-74 
45-93 
30.05 
49.36 
23.69 
62.31 


Irving   D.   Kimball  in  Lowell  Courier-Citizen,  May  30,  191 1. 
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108.    Diagrams  Showing  Savings,  Total  and  Per  Capita 


Diagram  No.  i — Total  Savings,  in  Millions 
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PER  CAPITA  SAVINGS 


Gain 


Loss 


P.  C. 

Gain 


P.  C 

Loss 


Fall  River 

Lowell 

Cambridge 

New  Bedford... 

Lynn   

Springfield 

Lawrence 


163.08 
246.13 
138.37 
336.04 
128.67 
408.85 
187.31 


188.67 
294.08 
176.98 
282.33 
147.39 
352.91 
221.42 


25-59 
47-95 
38.61 

18.72 
34-H 


53.71 
55-94 


15.69 
19.48 
27.90 

6.87 
18.21 


15.98 
13.68 


Diagram  No.  2 — Savings  per  Capita 
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Diagram  No.  4 — Per  Capita  Savings  Compared 

Dollars    SO              100            ISO      '      ZOO           250           300           350            400 

foil  River                                   =*-- 

Camhridftp                                    -.-  —  —  - 

New  Bedford                                                                   ,9'°    Loss  - 

LVn/l                     n.. 

SnriMd                                                                             ,9'.°  Loss  - 

50             100            ISO            ZOO           250           300           350           400 

The  Lowell  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank,  which  may  be  taken  as 
an  example,  gathers  in  the  small  deposits  of  the  people  and  has 
helped  many  a  poor  immigrant  save  his  money  for  a  home,  for 
friends  at  home,  or  for  a  "rainy  day." 

Herewith  follow  the  reports  for  this  bank,  showing  the  growth 
in  recent  years : 


1  Statistics  for  1894  procured  from  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sav- 
ings Banks:  Part  1,  1894,  pages  101-104,  128-132,  328-333,  324-327,  359-362, 
381-384,  and  625-626. 

Statistics  for  1904  procured  from  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sav- 
ings Banks:  Part  1,  1904,  pages  1 19-123,  154-158,  372-375,  376-378,  409-412, 
431-433.  and  707-709. 


Statistics  for  1907  procured  from  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sav- 
ings Banks:  Part  1,  1907,  pages  73~77,  97~ioo,  234-237,  237-239,  260-262,  273- 
275,  and  451-452. 
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This  table  shows  the  statistics  of  small  deposits  for  the  fiscal 
year  October  31,  1903,  to  October  31,  1904: 

109 — Table  40.     Savings  Bank  Statistics  of  Lowell  (continued) 


The  Lowell 

Five  Cent 

Savings  Bank 


All  the 

Lowell  Savings 

Banks 


Per 

cent  of 
Whole 


Number  of  Deposits  Made 

Number  of  Deposits   Made   of  $50  or 
Less    

Amount  of  Deposits    

Amount  of  Deposits  of  $50  or  Less.  . .  . 
Average  Size  of  Deposits  of  $50  or  Less 
Per  cent  of  Total  Number  of  Deposits 

in  Deposits  of  $50  or   Less 

Per  cent  of  Total  Amount  of  Deposits 

in  Deposits  of  $50  or  Less 

Total  Deposit  Account  on  Oct.  31,  1904 


20,197 

18,156 

$640,973.81 

$205,96370 

$11,344 

89-895 

32.133 
$3,304,507-03 


64,353 

5i,i78 

$3,936,200.16 

$912,203.18 

$17,824 

79-527 

23-174 
$26,323,115.75 


31.229 

35476 
16.259 
22.578 


11.284 


The  report  reveals  the  fact  that  this  bank,  like  most  so-called 
"Five  Cent  Savings  Banks,"  receives  many  small  deposits,  and  the 
tendency  is  towards  smaller,  but  more  numerous,  deposits. 

A  typical  example  of  thrift,  aided  by  this  bank,  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  depositor,  an  immigrant,  began  as  a  laborer  at  $1.00 
a  day.  He  worked  as  such  for  twenty-one  years,  his  pay  gradu- 
ally increasing  until  it  reached  $9.60  a  week.  During  about 
eleven  years  of  that  time,  he  worked  in  a  store  one  or  two  even- 
ings a  week,  and  sometimes  Saturday  afternoons,  thereby  earning 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  $2.00.  During  the  past  eight  years 
he  has  been  working  as  watchman  at  $11.00  per  week,  until  cut 
down  last  year  to  $10.35.  He  is  unmarried;  has  boarded  in  a 
private  family  always,  paying  $3.50,  $3.75  and  now  $4.00  a  week 
for  board.  He  now  is  assessed  for  real  estate  in  excess  of 
$18,000  valuation,  subject  to  debt  of  less  than  $4000.  Also,  he 
has  "money  in  the  bank."  In  all  he  has  twenty-four  tenements, 
and  figures  that,  including  his  wages,  he  now  has  an  income  of 
about  $10.00  each  working  day.  Examples  of  this  sort  are  not 
uncommon,  and  the  usefulness  of  such  banks  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  total  amount  of  deposits  in  the  Lowell  savings  banks  in 
1908  was  $29,594,378.29;  and  the  number  of  depositors  71,248; 
an  average  of  $415.37  per  depositor.  It  is  probable  that  there 
are  persons  who  have  deposits  in  several  savings  banks,  that 
some  of  these  depositors  are  non-residents,  and  that  some  are 
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corporations  and  organizations ;  yet  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  working  people,  and  especially  the  foreigners,  have 
deposited  money  in  the  savings  banks,  and  so  few  have  invested 
in  real  estate  and  in  homes  of  their  own  in  the  city.  Much  of 
the  money  is  deposited  in  the  savings  banks  by  the  recent  immi- 
grants for  remittances  to  their  friends  at  home,  either  to  support 
them  there  or  bring  them  here. 

There  are  five  national  banks,  the  Appleton,  Traders'  (with 
savings  department),  Old  Lowell,  Union,  Wamesit,  and  two 
trust  companies,  Lowell  Trust  and  Middlesex  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust.  The  report  of  the  Union  National  Bank,  the  largest,  is 
interesting. 

no — Table  41.     Report  of  Union  National  Bank,  March  16,  1909 


Deposits  to  Credit  of 

Gold 
Coin 

Silver 
Coin 

Paper 
Currency 

Checks, 
Drafts,  etc. 

Total 

$2 

5 
$7 

$     390 
878 

i,355 
$2,623 

$    8,402 
2,328 
9-045 

$     18,251 

20,944 

156,794 

$    27,045 

24,150 

167,199 

Wholesale   Dealers    

All    Other    Depositors    

Total    

$19,775 

$195,989 

$218,394 

Estimated  amount  of  pay  rolls  paid  by  the  customers  of  this 

bank  in  cash   for  the  week  ending  March   13,   1909 $256,037 

Estimated  amount  of  pay  rolls  paid  by  the  customers  of  this 

bank  by  check  for  the  week  ending  March  13,  1909 Practically 

nothing 
Aggregate  amount  of  individual   deposits  at  close   of  business 

on  March  16,  1909 $1,914,949 

Aggregate  amount  of  other  deposits,  including  the  balances  of 
other  banks  and  the  deposits  of  City,  State,  and  National 

Governments    on    March    16,    1909 $458,672 

Total  number  of  accounts,  exclusive  of  bank  and  Government 

accounts,  on   March   16,  viz  :  Number 

Accounts  with  balances,  under  $500 2,386 

Accounts  with  balances  between  $500  and  $2,500 344 

Accounts  with  balances  over  $2,500 131 


The  foreign  remittances  for  1909  amounted  to  $801,604.54, 
divided  as  follows :  Through  the  Greek  agencies,  considerably 
over  $300,000  to  Greece ;  through  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, $217,000,  mostly  to  Ireland,  probably  twenty-five  per  cent 
to  Greece ;  through  the  Union  National  Bank  and  Traders' 
National  Bank  about  $70,000;  through  a  popular  steamship 
agency,  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland   (mostly)   over  $50,000,  to 
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Italy  $166.00,  to  Russia  (by  Lithuanians  and  Poles)  $5018.50, 
to  Austria  (Galicians  and  Poles)  $5040.40,  to  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way $894.42;  through  the  Lowell  Post  Office  (main  office) 
$120,499.50,  and  from  Station  6,  located  in  Market  Street,  of 
which  practically  all  went  to  Greece,  $32,985.68.  Of  the  amount 
sent  to  the  various  countries  from  the  main  post  office,  it  is 
estimated  that  Great  Britain  received  about  twenty-five  per  cent ; 
Russia,  fifteen  per  cent ;  Austria,  thirty  per  cent ;  Belgium,  eight 
per  cent ;  Sweden  and  Norway,  five  per  cent ;  France,  five  per 
cent;  Germany,  Italy,  Japan  and  all  others,  twelve  per  cent. 
It  is  probable  that  through  all  the  various  channels,  $500,000 
went  to  Greece  last  year  from  the  small  earnings  of  the  Greeks. 
The  newspapers  and  magazines  of  Lowell  have  been  influential 
socializing  forces  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  town.  The 
Lowell  Offering,  whose  contributions  were  largely  from  the 
factory  girls  of  the  Forties,  and  the  gifted  Lucy  Larcom,  were 
not  the  only  producers  of  local  literature.  Here  is  the  title  page 
of  an  interesting  magazine : 

THE  LADIES'  PEARL 

A  Monthly  Magazine,  Embellished  with  Engrav- 
ings and  Original  Music,  Published  by  Rice  and  Wise, 
Lowell,  — 1842. 

In  it  there  are  original  tales  and  sketches,  essays  and  poetry, 
music  and  "embellishments"  (or  illustrations).  There  are  also 
editorials  on  "chec-quer  playing  as  a  species  of  gambling"  and 
"temperance  sermons  consisting  of  seventeen  sermons  by  the  cler- 
gymen of  the  city  of  Lowell."  An  editorial  on  "Cheerfulness" 
declares  that,  "It  is  Woman's  province  to  make  home  a  Paradise. 
She  cannot  fulfill  her  destiny  without  cheerfulness.  Ladies 
should,  therefore,  cultivate  it  with  assiduity.  It  is  a  duty  she 
owes  to  herself  and  to  man."  The  embellishments  of  the  volume 
are  wood-cuts,  with  the  exception  of  a  copper-plate  engraving  of 
the  "City  of  Lowell  in  1842."1 

E.  Case,  Esq.,  in  an  article  on  "Lowell  and  Its  Inhabitants  in 
1842,"  writes  that  "the  hours  that  the  operatives  are  employed  in 
the  mills  are  twelve  per  day,  and  the  average  wages  received 
by  the  female  operatives  of  Lowell  do  not  exceed  one  dollar  and 
seventy-five  cents  per  week,  exclusive  of  board."  He  writes  also 
that  "few  cities  of  this  size  in  the  country  support  more  news- 

1  Mrs.  Sara  Swan-Griffin,  in  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen,  February  19,  1910. 
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papers  and  periodicals  than  does  Lowell  in  1842."  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  papers  and  magazines  then  published  in  the  city: 
Lowell  Courier,  tri-weekly ;  Lowell  Journal,  weekly;  Lowell 
Advertiser,  tri-weekly;  Lowell  Patriot,  weekly;  Sound  of  Truth, 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  Zioris  Banner,  Literary  Souvenir,  The  Ladies' 
Pearl,  The  Loivell  Offering,  The  Operatives'  Magazine.  The 
Ladies'  Pearl  had  4000  subscribers  and  rendered  valuable  service 
to  the  community.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  The 
Loivell  Offering. 

Many  changes  have  occurred  in  the  newspapers  of  the  city  in 
these  seventy  years.  In  1894  there  were  nine  newspapers:  The 
Lowell  Courier,  The  Citizen,  The  Mail,  The  Times,  The  Star, 
The  Sun,  The  News,  The  Vox  Populi,  The  Journal;  seven  of 
these  were  dailies.  There  are  now  only  two  English  dailies : 
The  Lowell  Courier-Citizen,  with  morning  and  evening  edition, 
and  The  Lowell  Sun.  The  Sunday  Telegram  is  a  weekly.  With 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  papers,  the  quality  has  been  im- 
proved, and  the  Lozvell  Courier-Citizen  compares  favorably  with 
the  metropolitan  journals,  and  is  usually  strong  and  sane  in  its 
editorials,  seeking  for  the  improvement  of  the  city  and  its  various 
institutions.  L'Etoile  is  a  French  daily ;  Patris  is  a  Greek  weekly. 
The  Lowell  Magazine  is  the  monthly  publication  of  the  Lowell 
Board  of  Trade,  and  is  in  every  way  helpful.  The  Merrimack 
Valley  Labor  Journal  is  a  weekly;  Purity,  a  monthly;  La  B'Lette, 
a  weekly;  and  there  are  many  other  publications  by  the  various 
organizations  of  the  city,  by  the  high  school,  the  churches  and 
clubs,  the  city  departments  and  charitable  organizations.  These 
publications  are  in  the  main  in  the  interests  of  civic  righteousness. 
The  city  is  fortunate  in  its  three  dailies,  which  are  seldom  guilty 
of  "yellow  journalism"  and  sensationalism. 

The  social  work  of  the  public  schools,  where  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  various  nationalities  are  brought  together,  is  espe- 
cially far-reaching.  There  are  14,740  children  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age,  most  of  whom  attend  school.  The  evening 
schools  gather  in  many  adults,  especially  of  the  Greeks  and  other 
recent  immigrants. 

Most  of  the  school  buildings  are  well  located,  sanitary,  attract- 
ive, well  heated  and  lighted.  Some  of  them  are  old  and  should 
be  replaced  by  modern  buildings.  Many  of  the  school  play- 
grounds are  small;  indeed,  none  of  them  are  large  enough  for 
their  greatest  usefulness.  Political  and  ecclesiastical  wire-pulling 
have  largely  been  eliminated  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and 
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the  schools  are  well  managed  and  the  teachers  carefully  trained 
The  introduction  of  medical  inspection  has  been  especially  help- 
ful, and  not  only  the  physicians  but  the  school  visitor  and  the 
teachers  themselves  are  doing  an  admirable  work  in  assisting  to 
improve  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  homes  of  the  children. 

Valuable  as  are  the  churches  in  their  religious  and  moral  up- 
lift, they  do  not  equal  the  public  schools  in  their  Americanizing 
power,  where  all  are  taught  to  speak,  read  and  write  English, 
and  through  their  study  of  American  history  learn  the  American 
ideals  and  the  meaning  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  the 
churches,  the  various  races  still  preserve  their  racial,  denom- 
inational and  sectarian  symbols,  and  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and 
English  are  kept  apart.  They  frequently  have  different  pews 
for  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  build  their  walls  of  separation  between 
"liberal"  and  "conservative."  Instead  of  being  unifying  and 
socializing  forces,  they  are  often  separatist  and  divisive  forces. 
The  schools  are  the  great  social  unifiers,  because  they  know 
neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  rich  nor  poor,  male  nor  female. 

There  are  seventy  churches.  Over  fifty  of  them  (non-Cath- 
olic) are  seeking  to  satisfy  the  religious  needs  of  about  one-fourth 
of  the  population,  while  eighteen  (Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Ortho- 
dox and  Jewish)  are  doing  the  same  for  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  of  the  population.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  are 
many  so-called  Catholics  who  rarely  go  to  church  and  there  are 
many  non-Catholics  who  have  no  church  affiliations.  An  aver- 
age of  scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  Protestant  population  goes  to 
church,  and  the  rest  of  the  population  does  little  better.  Christ- 
mas or  Easter  may  attract  larger  congregations,  but,  perhaps, 
not  more  worshippers.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  people 
of  Lowell  are  less  religious  than  in  the  early  days,  though  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion  may  have  less  influence  than 
formerly. 

Many  of  the  churches  have  social  clubs  and  societies  connected 
with  them,  such  as  Ladies'  Sewing  Circles,  Maternal  Associations, 
Missionary  Societies,  King's  Daughters,  Young  Peoples'  Soci- 
eties, Men's  Leagues,  Boys'  Clubs  and  Sunday  School  Class 
organizations,  and  all  play  their  part,  for  better  or  for  worse,  as 
social  factors. 

Of  the  present  members  and  adherents  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  the  Baptists  claim  2615;  the  Congregationalists,  2521; 
the  Episcopalians,  1700;  the  Methodist  Episcopalians,  1320;  the 
Free  Baptists,  700;  the  Universalists,  600;  the  Primitive  Metho- 
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dists,  450 ;  the  Presbyterians,  425 ;  the  Unitarians,  400 ;  the  First 
Pentecostal,  200;  the  Advent-Christians,  100 ;  the  Ministry-at- 
Large,  500,  making  a  total  of  11,531,  with  several  small  churches 
not  counted.  The  figures  are  taken  from  published  annual 
reports  and  from  data  given  by  the  pastors  or  officers  of  the 
respective  churches,  and  are  approximately  correct.  The  churches 
differ,  however,  in  their  reports :  the  Baptists,  Congregationalists 
and  Methodists  count  as  members  those  who  have  actually 
assented  to  their  creeds  or  covenants,  the  Universalists  and  Uni- 
tarians count  adherents,  the  Ministry-at-Large  (a  philanthropic 
institution)  counts  its  adherents  at  500,  the  Episcopalian  churches 
count  those  who  have  been  confirmed.  The  total  membership, 
reckoned  according  to  the  methods  of  the  several  denominations,  is 
much  larger  than  the  average  attendance.  The  total  membership 
of  the  Protestant  churches  is  about  12,500;  the  total  Protestant 
population  is  probably  about  25,000  (including  children). 
The  four  Jewish  congregations  report  625  members,  the  Jewish 
population  being  about  2500.  The  Greeks  number  8000  or  more 
and  belong  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  though  there  are 
many  who  do  not  attend.  The  Roman  Catholic  population  num- 
bers probably  50,000;  the  balance,  20,000,  is  made  up  of  the 
unreligious  and  irreligious,  measured  by  churchly  standards,  who 
for  some  reason  have  become  dissatisfied  with,  or  indifferent  to, 
the  forms  of  religion  and  to  the  worship  and  work  of  the  churches. 
Yet  some  of  these  are  devout,  and  have  the  religion  that  insists 
on  doing  justly,  loving  mercy  and  walking  humbly  before  God. 
The  difficulty  is  not  that  religion  is  on  the  wane,  nor  even  the 
aggregate  of  total  church  attendance  less,  nor  that  the  churches 
are  inefficient.  The  difficulty  is  in  getting  the  churches  to  co- 
operate for  any  end  whatever.  There  was  a  movement  in  the  early 
part  of  19TI  for  a  Federation  of  Churches  "to  advance  by  mutual 
counsel,  advice  and  cooperation,  the  spiritual,  moral,  social,  and 
civic  welfare  of  the  city."  About  half  of  the  Protestant  churches 
have  elected  three  delegates  each,  the  pastor  and  two  lay  represen- 
tatives, for  membership  in  the  federation.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
the  Greek  Orthodox,  and  the  Jews,  who  form  over  half  of  the 
population,  decline  to  unite  with  the  Protestant  churches  in  any 
movement  whatever  for  the  social  or  moral  betterment  of  the 
community,  though  each  body  is  earnest  in  the  cultivation  of  its 
own  field. 

Although   there  are   so  many  social   institutions   in  the  city, 
their  work  lacks  the  vigor  which  cooperation  would  assure. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
RECREATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

Leisure  tests  life.  When  a  man  is  at  work  in  the  mill,  he  is 
under  the  eye  of  his  overseer.  He  labors  for  his  bread,  his 
home,  his  family.  He  is  not  greatly  tempted,  unless  it  be  to  shirk, 
and  when  so  much  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  piece,  he  suffers 
in  purse  if  he  idles.  The  Saturday  half-holiday,  the  Sunday 
rest,  the  evenings,  test  the  laborer.  In  former  days,  when  the 
operative  worked  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  a  day,  the  leisure 
was  short,  reading  was  the  chief  means  of  recreation,  the  amuse- 
ments were  simple  and  few,  and  the  temptations  small.  There 
has  been  a  complete  change  among  the  operatives  in  their 
methods  of  recreation  and  amusement.  Under  modern  industrial 
conditions,  with  automatic  machinery  running  at  a  high  speed, 
the  fifty-six  hours  a  week  in  the  cotton  mills  bring  greater 
exhaustion  of  body  and  mind  than  the  seventy  hours  of  earlier 
days.  Once  the  "factory  girls"  could  sit  at  their  work  and  read  or 
sew ;  now  the  operative  must  be  alert,  or  else  become  an  autom- 
aton, a  part  of  the  machinery  he  tends.  With  energy  sapped, 
amusement  is  a  necessity,  and  recreation  must  be  a  diversion. 
The  present  toil  of  the  mill  creates  "brain-fag";  it  devitalizes 
those  who  have  been  used  to  outdoor  life.  The  crowded  tenement 
would  be  intolerable,  if  it  were  not  for  the  social  life  there. 
Some  of  the  workers,  men  and  women,  have  to  prepare  breakfast 
before  going  to  work,  get  a  hasty  lunch  at  noon,  and  prepare 
their  hearty  dinner  on  returning  from  the  mill  at  night.  Wearied 
with  the  day's  toil  and  the  evening's  housekeeping,  many  fall 
asleep  like  tired  soldiers  after  a  forced  march.  Reading  is  almost 
out  of  the  question  in  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen  or 
adjoining  rooms,  crowded  with  relatives  or  fellow-lodgers.  To 
read  is  to  drowse ;  to  talk  is  to  be  stupefied.  Some  of  the  more 
energetic  go  out  into  the  street,  in  search  of  fresh  air  and  live- 
lier associates. 

In  the  winter  season  the  operative  may  go  to  the  evening 
school  for  a  few  weeks,  and  many  do,  but  this  again  is  confining. 
The  city  library,  beautiful  within  and  without,  offers  but  little 
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inducement  to  him  who  reads  only,  or  chiefly,  Greek;  for  the 
library  is  not- stocked  with  books  for  those  who  need  them  most. 
If  he  is  a  Greek,  the  coffee-house  offers  him  a  friendly  greeting. 
Here  he  finds  his  countrymen,  enjoys  the  music  which  reminds 
him  of  his  native  heath,  plays  cards,  gambles  on  occasion  to 
add  zest,  smokes  his  narghile,  or  "hubble-bubble,"  passes  the 
mouthpiece  thereof  to  his  neighbor,  regardless  of  microbes,  and 
whiles  away  the  weary  hours  until  drowsiness  drives  him  to  his 
bunk.  Or,  the  brightly  lighted  saloon,  with  its  comradery  and 
good  cheer,  appeals  to  the  man's  social  nature ;  and  the  saloon 
knows  neither  race  nor  creed.  It  is  the  common  meeting  place, 
the  remnant,  in  its  very  worst  feature,  of  the  New  England  town- 
meeting,  the  political  rallying-ground  of  many  a  youthful 
politician.  The  light  wines  of  the  Orient,  which  the  Greek 
quaffed  leisurely  as  he  sat  in  the  open  air  with  his  family  and 
friends,  are  different  from  the  intoxicating  liquors  which  he 
gulps  at  the  bar  of  the  American  saloon. 

There  are  harmless,  if  not  particularly  helpful,  amusements 
in  which  the  thousands  participate.  The  informal  procession  in 
the  evenings,  especially  Saturday,  if  the  weather  is  neither  too 
hot  nor  cold,  of  the  thousands  on  Merrimack  and  Central  Streets, 
is  a  noteworthy  sight.  President  Jackson,  astounded  by  the 
procession  of  the  "factory  girls"  of  his  day  with  their  parasols 
and  fine  dresses,  certainly  would  be  impressed  with  the  mingling 
of  nationalities  on  Saturday  evenings,  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
the  well-dressed  crowds  with  their  generally  orderly  behavior, 
as  they  move  slowly  along,  looking  into  the  windows,  stopping  in 
small  groups  for  conversation,  and  fading  away  as  the  mill  bells 
ring  out  the  nine  o'clock  signal. 

In  the  summer  time  there  are  walks  to  the  country,  rides  on 
the  electric  cars  that  speed  away  to  lakeside  or  seashore  at  reason- 
able rates,  baseball  and  cricket.  On  a  Sunday  evening  in  sum- 
mer, one  may  see  Market  Street  in  the  Greek  district  lined  with 
men  with  nothing  to  do,  loitering  in  groups  on  the  curbing, 
spending  their  time,  like  the  ancient  Athenians,  "in  nothing  else, 
but  either  to  tell,  or  to  hear,  some  new  thing." 

Amusement  is  a  necessity,  and  it  must  be  a  diversion  and 
exhilaration.  The  moving-picture,  the  boisterous  play,  the  lively 
dance,  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  mental  energy.  It  must  be  cheap  because  wages  are  low  and 
the  cost  of  living  high.  There  are  numerous  play-houses  in  the 
city  given  over  to  the  moving-picture  show   for  a   "nickel"  or 
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a  "dime."  The  Hathaway  and  the  Merrimack  Square  Theatres 
have  vaudeville  performances,  the  Academy  of  Music  has  a  cheap 
grade  of  melodrama  and  frequent  moving-picture  shows,  and  the 
Opera  House,  which  once  had  high-class  drama,  has  yielded  to 
the  popular  demand  for  vaudeville  and  moving-pictures.  Most 
of  these  play-houses  are  open  on  Sunday  for  the  moving-pictures, 
which  at  first  were  of  a  low  order,  and  demoralizing  in  their 
tendencies,  but  are  improving  and  becoming  of  educational 
value.  The  Greeks  occasionally  have  Greek  drama,  sometimes 
on  Sunday  evenings,  and  the  attendance  is  large. 

Chapter  VII  on  "Social  Institutions"  presents  a  long  and 
varied  list  of  clubs,  associations,  and  fraternal  orders,  which  do 
much  to  satisfy  the  desire  for  fellowship,  recreation,  and  amuse- 
ment, and  offer  large  inducements  to  the  members  to  spend 
their  leisure  hours  in  the  club-rooms.  There  are  many  clubs, 
fraternities,  reading-rooms  and  churches  that  have  a  helpful  and 
elevating  influence.  These  various  institutions  make  strong  ap- 
peals, through  their  attractive  rooms,  to  members  and  patrons, 
and  the  home  is  often  neglected  for  the  club-room.  Even  the 
churches,  through  their  numerous  socials  and  meetings,  draw 
from  the  homes  those  who  might  spend  to  advantage  more  of 
their  leisure  hours  with  their  families. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  social  and  semi-social  clubs  and 
fraternal  organizations,  there  are  forty  different  recreational  clubs 
of  the  people,  besides  many  literary  and  travel  clubs.  There  are  at 
least  forty  labor-unions,  with  a  total  membership  of  4062  ;  and  these 
have  their  regular  meetings  for  comradery,  discussions,  lectures, 
and  amusement.1  The  132  secret  societies  make  strong  appeals 
for  the  leisure  hours  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  through 
their  attractive  lodge  rooms,  their  impressive  and  solemn  rituals, 
their  discussions  and  lectures,  and  frequent  banquets  and  suppers. 
Of  these  fraternal  organizations,  many  are  for  women,  such  as 
the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  of  the  Masons,  and  the  Daughters 
of  Rebekah  of  the  Odd  Fellows.  The  various  nationalities,  such 
as  the  French,  Greek  and  Portuguese  have  social  clubs  of  their 
own.  There  are  seven  Greek  fraternities,  three  Portuguese  fra- 
ternal associations,  an  Armenian  benefit  lodge,  and  many  French 
societies,  fraternal  and  athletic.2  The  seventy  churches  and 
missions  are  veritable  hives  of  social  life.  The  four  free 
reading-rooms,  especially  the  rooms  in  the  public  library,  are  well 

1  Directory  of  Labor  Organizations  in  Massachusetts,  1909,  Labor  Bulletin. 
Page  65.  2  Lowell  Directory,  1910.     Page  75. 
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patronized.  Many  of  the  clubs  have  reading-rooms,  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  newspapers  and  magazines.  Nearly  all  of 
them  have  facilities  for  card  playing,  and  some,  for  pool  and 
billiards.  The  high  school  has  two  regiments,  one  each  for  the 
boys  and  the  girls,  and  three  fraternities,  and  in  addition  to  the 
social  functions  of  these  organizations,  there  are  occasional  balls 
and  entertainments  by  the  scholars.  There  are  four  military 
companies  using  the  state  armory,  which  is  well  equipped  not 
only  for  military  drill  but  for  recreation  and  amusement ;  and 
the  bowling  alleys,  billiard  tables,  balls  and  banquets  make  the 
armory  a  social  center  for  many  of  the  young  men.  There  are 
many  spontaneous  clubs  with  badges  and  pins,  grips  and  pass 
words,  in  different  sections  of  the  city  and  within  the  churches 
and  schools.  The  thirteen  theatres,  thirty-two  licensed  billiard 
and  pool  rooms  (and  scores  of  billiard  and  pool  tables  in  the 
club-rooms),  the  six  public  bowling  alleys  (with  many  others 
in  the  club-houses),  the  twenty-five  Greek  coffee  houses,  and 
ninety- four  saloons  (including  the  twelve  "hotels")  make  an 
imposing  array  of  opportunities  for  amusement  and  recreation. 

As  for  outdoor  attractions,  there  are  twenty-eight  parks  and 
"breathing  places"  in  the  city,  including  the  playgrounds.  The 
electric  railways  have  two  popular  resorts,  "Lakeview"  on  Lake 
Mascuppic,  and  "Canobie  Lake,"  and  their  lines  reach  out  in  all 
directions  and  carry  patrons  easily  and  cheaply  to  many  other 
resorts  in  the  country  and  by  the  seashore.  The  Merrimack  and 
Concord  Rivers,  and  the  numerous  lakes  near  the  city,  attract 
others  for  the  healthy  sports  of  rowing  and  canoeing.  In  the 
winter  there  is  skating  on  the  Merrimack  River,  the  new  Shedd 
Park,  Washington  Park,  and  Lake  Mascuppic,  or  sliding  on  the 
steep  streets,  and  sleighing  parties. 

The  parks  and  playgrounds  are  popular  places  of  outdoor 
recreation.  Numbering  twenty-eight,  they  cover  about  140 
acres,  valued  at  $592,770.  Thirteen  of  these  parks  have  less  than 
one-tenth  of  an  acre  each.  Most  of  them  cover  only  a  few 
feet  as  "squares,"  triangular  in  shape,  at  the  junction  of  streets, 
and  render  no  public  service  either  as  park  or  playground. 
Seventeen  cover  less  than  three-tenths  of  an  acre,  and  nineteen, 
less  than  half  an  acre.  Nine  cover  more  than  one  acre,  four 
are  over  five  acres ;  but  only  two  of  the  large  permanent  parks, 
North  and  South  Commons,  are  near  the  congested  districts. 
The  Little  Canada  Playground,  leased  from  the  Locks  and 
Canals  Company,  is  likely  to  be  lost  to  the  city  as  a  playground 
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at  any  time.  Fort  Hill  Park  in  Belvidere  covers  nearly  thirty 
acres  and  is  laid  out  and  cultivated  according  to  the  highest 
art  of  the  expert  horticulturist.  It  is  most  beautiful  for  situa- 
tion, the  prospect  from  the  hilltop  being  exceptionally  fine  on 
a  clear  day.  It  was  the  largest  park  until,  in  the  summer  of 
1910,  a  tract  of  land  near  to  it,  covering  fifty-six  acres,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  Mr.  Freeman  B.  Shedd,  a  Lowell  citizen. 
These  two  parks,  almost  connected,  cover  ninety  acres,  or  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total  park  area  of  the  city.  The  addition  of 
Shedd  Park  increased  the  park  acreage  from  eighty-four  to  one 
hundred  forty,  or  sixty  per  cent. 

These  parks  and  playgrounds  are  situated  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  Fort  Hill  Park  and  Shedd  Park  in  Belvidere,  and  Tyler 
Park  in  the  Highlands,  are  some  distance  from  the  center  and 
in  districts  where  the  houses  are  large,  the  children  few  and  the 
grounds  ample.  Little  Canada  Playground  is  in  the  thickly  set- 
tled French-Canadian  district ;  North  Common  is  near  the  "Acre," 
once  the  Irish  quarter,  now  largely  the  Greek  and  Syrian  district. 
South  Common  is  near  the  Portuguese,  Polish  and  Armenian 
districts.  Only  five  public  areas  have  any  equipment  as  play- 
grounds— North  and  South  Commons,  and  Lincoln,  Fayette 
Street  and  Little  Canada  Playgrounds.  These  are  supplied 
with  teeters,  swings  and  sand-boxes,  while  the  North  and  South 
Commons  and  Little  Canada  Playground  have  also  base-ball 
grounds ;  basket-ball  courts,  volley-ball  and  outfit,  jumping 
standards,  poles  for  vaulting,  shot,  bats  and  balls,  cricket  sets, 
giant  strides,  swings,  and  a  large  jumping  pit  are  provided  for 
the  children.  The  giant  strides,  "shoot  the  chute"  (an  inclined 
apparatus  down  which  the  boys  slide  into  a  sand-pit),  the  swings 
and  games  are  among  the  most  popular  amusements  of  the 
children.  Fort  Hill  Park  has  a  base-ball  ground  in  process  of 
construction.  South  Common,  alone,  has  a  pond  within  its 
boundaries,  though  it  is  small.  Six  acres  of  Shedd  Park  have 
been  flooded  during  the  winter  to  make  an  excellent  skating 
pond. 

The  Little  Canada  Playground,  near  the  Aiken  Street  Bridge, 
and  the  Lucy  Larcom  Park  on  Anne  Street  were  added  in  1909 
to  the  park  system,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Locks  and 
Canals  Company.  The  land  along  the  canal  on  Anne  Street, 
once  a  part  of  the  Joseph  Fletcher  Farm  in  Chelmsford,  was 
sold  to  Kirk  Boott  and  others  in  1821,  transferred  by  them  to 
the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company  in  1822,  and  by  it  to  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and  Canals  in  1826.     In  1844,  it  was 
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How  Acquired — Co 


District  Served 


Fort  Hill   Park   

Belvidere  Park   

Varnum   Park    

Penniman    Square    

South    Common    

North  Common 

Lincoln   Square    

Monument   Square    

Tyler  Park   

Mt.  Vernon  Park 

Water  Works  Square   

Hovey  Square 

Mansur   Square   

Coburn  Park   

Hutchinson   Square    

Lincoln    Playground    

Lenox   Square    

Franklin  Square   

Princeton  Square   

Middlesex    Square    

Fayette  Street  Playground 

Varnum  Avenue  Riverbank 

Colonial   Avenue   Riverbank 

Parker-Spalding    Square    .  . 

Shedd   Playground   

Lucy  Larcom   Park   

Little   Canada    Playground 
Glacial  Oval   


Presented  by  Emily  and  Elizabeth 
Rogers. 

Four  acres  bought  from  Messrs. 
Smith,  Hoyt,  Shedd  and  Garrity, 
Trustees,  for  $72,000. 

Bought  from  Thomas  and  John 
Nesmith  for  $2,100. 

Formerly   Public  Landing. 

Presented  by  Valentine  L.  Wilson 
and   George   F.   Penniman. 

Bought  from  Locks  and  Canal  Co. 
At  that  time  it  contained  897,- 
749  sq.  ft. 

Bought  from  Patrick  Manice  4,400 
sq.  ft.  for  $3,500. 

Bought  from  Locks  and  Canals  Co. 
for  $29,962.42,  and  contained  at 
that  time  400,248  sq.  ft. 

Formerly  an  intersection  of  streets. 

Deeded  to  City  by  Merrimack  Mfg. 
Co.  and  Locks  and  Canals  Co., 
for  purpose  of  public  square  for 
$1.00. 

Presented  by  Mary  Ann  Sanders 
Tyler  and  Susan  Emma  Tyler. 

Surveyed  as  a  Common  in  1831  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  Bradley 
Farm  acquired  by  the  City  in 
1865  on  petition. 

Formerly  intersection  of  streets. 

Donated  by  Jesse  H.  Shepard  and 
Henry  C.  Fuller. 

Formerly    intersection    of    streets. 

Presented  by  Caleb  L.  and  Sarah  A. 
Smith. 

Presented  by  Hortense  M.  and  Gil- 
bert' F.  Wright. 

Bought  by*  City  from  Theodore 
Butterfield,  for  $450,  transferred 
to   Park   Department,   1907. 

Bought  from  Boston  &  Northern 
Street   Railway  Company. 

Transferred  from  Lands  and  Build- 
ings Dept.  to  Park  Dept. 

Formerly   intersection   of  streets. 

Formerly   intersection   of  streets. 

Transferred  from  Lands  and  Build- 
ings Dept.   to   Park  Dept. 

Leased  for  30  years  from  Locks 
and  Canals  Company. 

Leased  for  30  years  from  Locks  and 
Canals  Company. 

Donated  by  Miss  Hannah  M. 
Spalding. 

Donated  by  Freeman  Ballard  Shedd. 

Held  by  Chairman  of  Park  Board 
and  Mayor  of  City  as  trustees. 
Has  been  held  by  trustees  since 
1844. 

Leased  from  Locks  and  Canals  Co. 
as   a  tenant   at  will. 

Erected  by  school  children  of  Low- 
ell.    $1,300  expended. 
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2,650  ft. 


3.950  ft. 
6,350  ft. 


,500  ft. 
,150ft. 


3,975  ft. 
3,275  ft. 

8,100  ft. 
6,750  ft. 

12,050  ft. 

6,800  ft. 

6,800  ft. 

6,600  ft. 

5,iooft. 
13,300  ft. 
12,880  ft. 

2,100  ft. 

7,900  ft. 

5,300  ft. 

9.300  ft. 
7,100  ft. 

i.35oft. 
5,000  ft. 
ij^miles 


Belvidere    and    Oaklands. 


Belvidere. 
Centralville. 


Teeters,  swings,  teeter  lad- 
ders, sliding  bars,  sand- 
boxes, base-ball  ground, 
running  track. 


Sand-boxes,    teeters,    swings, 
slide,  base-ball  ground 


Teeters,     swings,     sand-boxes 
and  giant  stride. 


Sand-boxes,    teeters,    swings. 


At  present  has  excellent  skat- 
ing pond  of  6  acres. 


Shelter  houses,  sand-boxes,1 
swings,  teeters,  base-ball 
grounds. 


Highlands. 


Near  Center  of  City. 
Near  Center  of  City. 


Corner     Liberty,     Chelmsford, 
Hale   and   Lincoln   Streets. 


Center   of   City. 
Highlands. 


Centralville. 
Centralville. 

Oaklands. 
Oaklands. 

Corner     of     Chelmsford     and 

Stevens  Streets. 
Corner     Liberty,      Hutchinson 

and  Arthur  Streets. 

Chelmsford       Street      opposite 

Shaw. 
Lenox   Corner    South   Whipple 

Street. 
Middlesex  and  Branch  Streets. 
Princeton  and  Baldwin  Streets. 
Middlesex  Village. 

Between  Everett  and  Chestnut 

Streets. 
Pawtucketville,    along  bank   of 

Merrimack  River. 
From  Moody  Street  Bridge  to 
'  White  Street,  Pawtucketville. 
Parker  and  Crescent  Streets. 
Belvidere. 


Bank  of  Anne  Street  Canal. 
Corner     of    Aiken     and     Hall 
Streets. 

Highlands. 


. 

• 

• 

• 
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transferred  by  the  Locks  and  Canals  Company  to  two  trustees, 
who  were  to  keep  this  lot  of  land  "as  ornamental  ground  forever," 
the  same  being  "dedicated  and  set  apart  by  the  grantors  for  the 
purpose  of  beautifying  and  ventilating  the  city."  In  1909,  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and  Canals  appointed  as  successors  to 
their  two  trustees  of  1844  the  chairman  of  the  park  commission 
and  the  mayor  of  the  city,  under  a  special  act  of  the  legislature. 
Thus,  the  small  tract  of  land  set  apart  in  1844  f°r  beautifying  and 
ventilating  the  city,  as  the  first  of  its  breathing-spaces,  is  almost 
the  newest  of  the  city's  parks. 

The  park  system,  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
recognition  of  the  need  of  such  an  open  space  as  the  bank  along- 
side the  canal  on  Anne  Street  supplied,  was  soon  extended  by  the 
purchase  of  the  North  and  South  Commons  in  1845.  The  next 
large  addition  came  in  1886  with  the  gift  of  Fort  Hill  Park. 
With  the  advent  of  the  park  commissioners  in  1902,  the  move- 
ment for  parks  received  a  fresh  impetus,  so  that  seventeen  of 
the  twenty-eight  parks  have  been  added  since  that  time.  The 
city  has  paid  but  little  for  its  parks,  as  most  of  the  land  has 
either  been  given  outright  or  sold  at  a  low  price.  The  annual 
appropriations  are  small  and  inadequate.  There  is  an  especial 
need  of  more  small  parks  in  the  congested  districts,  and  there  are 
still  other  banks  along  the  Merrimack  and  Concord  Rivers  and 
the  various  canals  that  could  be  added,  with  little  expense,  to  the 
park  system,  and  would  greatly  improve  the  city  and  give  happi- 
ness to  hundreds  in  the  congested  districts,  so  poorly  provided 
with  public  spaces  for  "ventilating"  the  city. 

In  presenting  their  plea   for  larger  park  areas,   the  Lowell 

Park  Commission  in   1908,  before  the  acquisition  of  the  Shedd 

Park,  presented  the  following  "Table  of  Comparisons  of  Park 

Acreage"  of  eight  leading  cities  of  the  state,  excluding  Boston. 

112 — Table  43.     Showing  Comparisons  of  Park  Acerage1 


Cities 

Population 

Park  Acreage 

Population  for 
one  Acre 

Acreage  per 
100  Inhabitants 

Worcester 

139,078 
105,942 
98,544 
95,173 
78,748 
76,746 
75,836 
71,548 

979.2 

97-7 
319-9 
78.5 
1088.5 
200. 
511.28 
131. 4 

133 
I084 

308 
1212 

72 

384 
I48 

545 

7-53 
.92 

3.25 
.82 

Fall  River 

Cambridge 

Lowell 

Lynn 

13.82 
2.6l 

16.74 
1.84 

New  Bedford 

Springfield 

Lawrence 

Total,  Eight  Cities 

General   Average 

3406.48 
438.31 

3886 
215 

37.53 
4.65 

1  Report  of  Park  Commission,   1908.     Page  30. 
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These  figures  disclosed  the  fact  that  Lowell  had  in  her  area 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  space  per  capita  devoted  to  parks  in  the 
other  cities.  With  a  land  area  of  14.27  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  6,728  per  square  mile,  the  per  capita  expense  for  parks 
and  playgrounds  was  only  sixteen  cents,  or  a  total  expense  of 
$15,230.27,  while  the  average  for  the  cities  of  the  state  was 
eighteen  cents  per  capita.  Yet  despite  the  inadequacy  of  park 
area  and  of  expenditures,  that  same  year  Lowell  spent  $2,722.31 
for  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  an  amount  larger  than  that 
spent  by  any  other  city  in  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  Boston. 
On  her  playgrounds  that  same  year,  Lowell  spent  but  $80.59. 
There  was  an  over-emphasis  on  temporary  display  and  an  evident 
lack  of  any  broad  plan  for  parks  and  playgrounds.1 

The  park  commission,  created  in  1902,  urged  a  broader  plan 
for  the  maintenance  and  development  of  parks,  and  a  more  gen- 
erous appropriation  for  a  well-equipped  system  of  parks  propor- 
tionate to  the  population  of  the  city,  including  playgrounds 
properly  supervised.  The  city  begins  to  see  the  importance  of 
playgrounds — the  outdoor  spaces  where  boys  and  girls  may  play 
freely,  where  simple  athletic  apparatus  is  provided,  and  where 
recreation  is  the  order  during  vacation  or  after  school  hours. 
The  appropriation  for  playgrounds,  which  was  only  $80.00  in 
1906,  was  steadily  increased  until  it  reached  $1500  in  1910  for 
the  equipment  and  supervision  of  the  playgrounds,  in  addition 
to  the  contribution  of  $800  by  the  Middlesex  Women's  Club  and 
the  College  Club.2  The  generous  gift  of  a  large  tract  of  land  by 
F.  B.  Shedd  was  accepted  by  the  city  council,  and  after  consider- 
able discussion  and  some  delay  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
improvement  of  Shed^1  Park  and  Playground. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Middlesex  Women's  Club  maintained  play- 
grounds in  the  summer  in  some  of  the  schoolyards.  The  first 
municipal  playground  was  laid  out  on  the  South  Common  in  1905 
and  was  designed  for  young  children.  The  sum  of  $500,  con- 
tributed largely  by  the  Middlesex  Women's  Club,  was  expended 
for  simple  apparatus — a  sand-box,  swings,  teeters  and  the  like. 
The  playground  was  thronged  during  the  warm  season,  and  there 
was  little  friction,  although  there  was  no  supervisor.  It  was 
soon  found  advisable,  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber, to  have  a  supervisor  and  instructor  to  direct  the  sports,  and 
the  experiment  was  tried  in  a  tentative  way  by  volunteers.     The 

1  The  Cost  of  Municipal  Government  in  Massachusetts.  By  Charles  F. 
Gettemy.     Page  17. 
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113 — Photograph  50.     Dutton   Street  Canal  and  Lucy  Larcom   Park 

on  the  Right 


114— Photograph  51.     Entrance  to  Fort  Hill  Park 
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park  commissioners  assumed  the  supervision  of  the  playgrounds 
on  the  South  Common  July  5,  1909,  and  the  physical  director  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  employed  as  super- 
visor, with  several  assistants.  The  morning  work  was  from 
9 130  to  1 1  130,  and  the  afternoon  from  1  130  to  5  o'clock.  The 
boys,  ranging  from  four  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  were  separated 
into  groups  according  to  age  and  size,  so  that  every  boy  could 
have  a  chance  to  play  and  enjoy  the  fifty-two  different  games  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  work  was  confined  mainly  to  athletics  and 
group  games.  For  two  weeks  the  supervision  was  confined  to 
the  boys,  when  it  was  discovered  that  something  would  have  to 
be  done  for  the  girls,  who  came  in  large  numbers  asking  for  a 
chance  to  play.  The  Middlesex  Women's  Club  sent  volunteer 
female  leaders  to  teach  and  aid  the  girls,  who  were  from  two  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  in  their  play,  which  consisted  of  setting- 
up  drill  and  group  games.  During  the  evening  larger  boys  occu- 
pied the  playground,  and  the  adults  came  to  look  on.  As  a 
result  of  the  supervision,  there  was  less  cigarette  smoking  and 
swearing,  and  the  playing  at  dice  was  stopped  on  the  common. 
The  intoxicated  and  immoral  loafers  were  kept  away,  making  the 
common  a  respectable  place  for  the  mothers  and  their  babies  to 
use  for  recreation. 

While  one  playground  had  some  supervision,  the  others  had 
none.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Lowell  park  commissioners 
declared  that  "It  is  surprising  how  general  the  use  has  been  of  the 
playgrounds  and  how  little  friction  in  view  of  the  lack  of  super- 
vision," one  of  the  residents  of  "Little  Canada,"  a  man  who  had 
lived  in  that  section  sixteen  years,  declares  that  the  unsupervised 
Aiken  Street  Playground  is  a  nuisance,  because  the  older  boys 
fight  with  the  younger  boys  and  drive  them  about,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  place  is  pernicious  because  of  the  lewd  conduct  of 
young  men  and  women.  According  to  Joseph  F.  Lee,  "the 
unsupervised  playground  has  not  been  a  success."  Juvenile 
crime  does  not  seem  to  have  decreased  materially  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  playgrounds.  In  1903-1904  there  were  402  minors 
arrested;  in  1906-1907,  333 ;  in  1907-1908,  385 ;  in  1908-1909,  370. 
It  appears  that  juvenile  crime  increases  in  the  summer.  The 
following  table  shows  the  two  months  in  these  years,  having  the 
smallest  number  of  arrests  of  minors : 

1903-1904— June,    17;  January,    18 
1906-1907 — November,  19  ;  September,  20 
1907-1908 — May,  19;  September,  20 
1908-1909 — January,  16  ;  March,  19 

14 
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There  is  only  one  summer  month  in  the  whole  period  when  the 
arrests  of  minors  was  at  the  lowest  figure,  and  that  was  June  of 
the  year  that  preceded  the  coming  of  the  playground. 

The  following  table  shows  the  two  months,  in  this  period  of 
five  years,  having  the  largest  number  of  arrests  of  minors  i1 

1903-1904 — April,  51  ;    November,  47 
1906-1907—  October,  42  ;  March,  40 
1907-1908 — February,  51  ;    November,  46 
1 908-1909— June,  47  ;  September,  39 

June  and  September  are  the  only  months  in  the  table  when 
the  playgrounds  could  be  used,  and  they  show  the  largest  number 
of  arrests  of  minors  in  1909,  after  the  coming  of  the  unsupervised 
playgrounds. 

It  was  found  that  the  playgrounds  "must  be  made  attractive, 
wholesome,  and  so  unrestricted  as  to  give  every  child  a  proprietary 
interest,"  and  they  must  be  carefully  supervised.  Furthermore, 
the  playground  system  of  the  city  should  represent  a  plan  which 
would  provide  a  playground  within  reasonable  walking  distance 
for  every  child.  The  grounds  around  the  schoolhouses,  as  at  the 
Lincoln  and  the  Greenhalge  schools,  should  be  thrown  open  to  the 
children  during  the  vacation  period,  and  small  tracts  of  land 
should  be  secured  in  the  crowded  districts  for  playgrounds  and 
small  parks.  To  maintain  the  parks  and  playgrounds  properly 
and  to  acquire  new  spaces,  requires  a  more  liberal  appropriation 
than  has  hitherto  been  given.  Fort  Hill  Park  and  Shedd  Park 
do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  "Acre"  and  "Little 
Canada"  for  recreation.  Again,  to  insure  discipline  and  the 
greatest  benefit  to  all,  the  grounds  should  be  properly  policed, 
men  should  not  be  permitted  to  use  benches  adjoining  the  play- 
grounds, or  to  occupy  the  grass  space  allotted  to  the  girls. 
To  avoid  lewdness,  segregation  of  the  sexes  is  necessary  where 
children  have  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  grounds  should 
be  well  lighted  at  night  so  that  no  nuisance  may  be  committed 
and  there  may  be  no  illicit  intercourse. 

On  each  playground  there  should  be  a  ball  field  which  could 
be  used  in  winter  for  skating;  a  large  field  in  Shedd  Park  was 
flooded  by  the  water  department  and  attracted  thousands  for 
skating.  The  playgrounds  would  be  materially  improved  by 
having  a  wading  pool  in  summer  for  the  little  children  and  a 
sheltered  sand  court;  and  should  be  provided  with  giant  strides, 
teeters,  swings  and  the  like.     The  "Kelley  Slide"  could  be  made 

1  Lowell   Police   Reports. 
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permanently  attractive  by  making  it  about  ten  feet  longer  and 
at  a  more  acute  angle  than  the  one  now  in  operation  at  the  North 
Common,  to  accommodate  more  children  and  give  them  a  better 
slide ;  and  a  scooplike  bend  terminating  the  slide,  about  twelve 
inches  above  the  general  level  of  the  ground,  would  gradually 
check  the  speed  and  enable  the  child  to  finish  in  sitting  posture. 
Two  "Tether-Ball"  and  two  "Volley-Ball"  posts  set  in  cement 
would  be  especially  desirable,  eliminating  possible  accidents  from 
the  falling  of  the  posts.  Durable  bowling-alleys  could  be  con- 
structed at  a  low  cost,  the  foundations  of  which  should  be  of 
cement,  covered  with  papier-mache  boards  bolted  to  the  under- 
lying cement,  in  order  to  make  the  alleys  firm  and  level.  A 
trough  made  of  the  same  material  for  the  return  of  the  balls,  a 
sand-pit  at  the  pin-end  backed  by  boards  to  arrest  the  flying  pins 
and  balls,  are  important  items  for  a  good  alley.  Duck-pins  and 
the  small  balls  are  most  desirable  for  the  boys,  so  that  their 
strength  may  not  be  too  heavily  taxed.  Score-cards  and  a  score- 
board are  essential  in  the  interests  of  accuracy  in  counting. 

A  thorough  cleaning  of  the  "pool"  in  the  South  Common, 
and  filling  it  with  sufficient  sand  to  give  an  average  depth  of  eigh- 
teen inches  of  water,  with  a  constant  stream  of  fresh  water  flow- 
ing, would  make  what  is  now  a  dirty  pool  an  attractive  place  for 
the  children.  As  a  swimming  pool  in  summer  and  a  skating  pond 
in  winter,  it  would  save  many  small  boys  from  being  tempted  to 
use  the  rivers  and  the  canals.  A  screen,  behind  which  the  boys 
may  put  on  their  swimming  suits,  and  small  rafts  suitable  for  one 
or  two  boys,  with  poles  with  which  to  push  and  guide,  could  be 
made  cheaply.1 

The  South  Common  is  the  most  centrally  located,  best  equipped 
and  most  popular  of  the  parks  and  playgrounds  of  the  city.  In 
addition  to  its  general  use  for  recreation  and  sport,  it  has  become 
the  open-air  auditorium  of  the  city  for  great  public  gatherings 
and  for  meetings  of  socialists,  temperance  reformers  and  religious 
teachers  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  summer.  It  is  the  popular 
place  for  the  ephemeral  public  pleasures  and  especially  of  late 
years  for  the  celebration  of  the  "saner  Fourth."  The  South 
Common  is  a  remarkable  sight  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  the 
"night  before,"  when  it  is  converted  into  a  midway  plaisance, 
with  pink  lemonade  and  peanut  stands,  restaurants,  side-shows, 
snake-charmers,  fortune-tellers,  merry-go-rounds,  and  Ferris- 
wheels.     The  celebration  there  is  one  of  the  great  amusement 

1  The  Lowell  Sun.     February  21,  1910. 
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institutions  of  the  city.  The  aim  is  to  attract  the  people,  espe- 
cially the  youth,  from  the  business  centers,  in  order  to  eliminate 
as  far  as  possible  the  danger  from  fireworks  and  other  sources 
common  to  the  day.  It  has  legitimatized  and  confined  a  certain 
amount  of  lawlessness  peculiar  to  the  "glorious  Fourth."  The 
attendance  is  very  large,  estimated  by  one  of  the  park  commis- 
sioners at  40,000  to  50,000  people. 

The  Boulevard,  along  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  River  in 
Pawtucketville,  makes  an  excellent  speedway.  In  connection 
with  the  State  Highway  from  Lowell  to  Tyngsborough,  it  has 
been  used  for  automobile  races  on  Labor  Day.  These  have 
rivaled  in  popularity  the  pleasures  of  the  Fourth  of  July  on  the 
South  Common.  On  Labor  Day  in  1908,  the  races  were  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lowell  Automobile  Club.  Those  of 
the  week  beginning  with  Labor  Day  in  1909  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Automobile  Association  and  the  local 
clubs.  The  automobile  races  extended  over  three  days,  and  were 
followed  by  motor  cycle  races,  Marathon  races  and  athletic  con- 
tests. The  boat  races  on  the  Merrimack  did  not  materialize. 
Elaborate  fireworks  were  displayed  from  the  pontoon  bridge  on 
the  night  of  Labor  Day.  By  special  act  of  the  state  legislature, 
the  public  roads  (the  Boulevard,  Varnum  Avenue  and  the  State 
Highway)  were  closed  for  the  racing  days;  and  for  several  days 
before  the  races,  the  early  morning  hours  were  spent  in  practice. 
The  roads  were  especially  prepared,  graded,  dressed  and  oiled, 
for  the  racing.  They  were  wired  off  and  a  general  admission 
fee  of  twenty-five  cents  charged,  while  larger  fees  were  charged 
for  seats  in  the  immense  grandstand.  The  Boulevard  was  lined 
with  restaurants,  amusement  booths,  and  grandstands  for  sight- 
seers; and  all  along  the  line  of  the  races,  for  the  circuit  of  10.6 
miles,  especially  at  the  most  dangerous  places,  such  as  the  "Hair- 
pin Curve"  near  the  Tyngsboro  bridge,  the  "Dip,"  and  Dunbar 
Avenue,  the  crowds  gathered  in  great  numbers,  estimated  from 
50,000  to  250,000  each  day.  A  pontoon  bridge  was  built  across 
the  Merrimack  River  at  Middlesex  Village  to  avoid  congestion  at 
the  Pawtucket  bridge,  and  to  accommodate  the  pleasure-seekers 
coming  by  train  and  trolley.  There  were  special  trains  from 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  and  automobiles  came  by  the  hundreds 
from  far  and  near.  The  military  companies  of  the  city  were  em- 
ployed as  special  police  to  patrol  the  course. 

Whatever  one's  views  may  be  about  the  propriety  of  closing 
the  highways  for  automobile  races,  and  whatever  the  merits  or 
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115 — Photograph  52.     Nesmith  Street  in  Winter, 
Looking  Towards  Mansur  Street 


116 — Photograph  53.     South   Common 


ii7 — Photograph  54.     Aiken  Street  Playground 


118 — Photograph  55.    "Second  Brook,"  off  Boulevard 
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demerits  of  such  races  may  be  per  se,  the  mingling  of  all  races 
in  the  common  enjoyment  of  leisure,  amusement  and  the  outdoor 
air  and  life  was  a  good  thing.  Many  of  the  mills  closed  for 
several  days  during  the  races  and  the  city  was  en  fete.  There 
was  scarcely  any  rowdiness  or  roughness  and  but  little  intoxi- 
cation or  gambling.  For  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  commons  and 
streets,  the  small  boys  had  their  automobile  races,  with  one  boy  as 
chauffeur  steering  the  imitation  machine,  and  another  pushing 
as  the  mechanician.  The  ephemeral  pleasures  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  on  the  South  Common,  and  on  Labor  Day  on  the  Boulevard, 
make  an  interesting  study  in  the  psychology  of  the  crowd. 
Both  places  could  be  used,  even  more  frequently,  with  increasing 
pleasure  and  profit,  for  the  gatherings  of  the  multitudes,  for  such 
outdoor  recreation  as  the  holidays  afford 

The  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation  could  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  larger  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Merrimack  and 
Concord  Rivers  for  boating,  swimming  and  skating,  under  proper 
supervision.  There  is  no  public  or  semi-public  swimming  pool 
in  the  city  where  boys  and  girls  can  be  taught  to  swim.  Every 
summer  the  rivers  and  canals  receive  their  toll  of  drownings. 
The  new  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building  on  Dutton 
Street  will  have  a  swimming  pool,  with  water  from  the  canal 
which  flows  under  the  building.  The  new  public  hall,  for  the 
erection  of  which  the  people  voted  by  a  large  majority  several 
years  ago,  might  well  have  a  swimming  pool  and  bathrooms  in 
the  basement.  Public  bathhouses  and  swimming  pools  could 
be  built  and  maintained  cheaply  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack 
River  and  the  numerous  canals,  and  would  bring  large  returns 
to  the  city  in  cleanliness  and  health. 

In  winter  much  more  might  be  done  by  the  city  and  by  semi- 
public  institutions  for  outdoor  sports,  especially  for  skating  and 
coasting.  Because  no  proper  supervision  is  made  for  whole- 
some outdoor  winter  sports,  the  sloping  streets  are  turned  into 
toboggan  slides ;  and  children,  whose  sleds  crash  unawares  into 
passing  teams  or  cars,  are  injured  or  killed  every  winter. 
Because  insufficient  provision  is  made  for  playgrounds  in  the 
summer,  the  streets  of  the  crowded  districts  are  turned  into 
playgrounds,  and  injury  or  death  comes  to  the  children  by  auto- 
mobiles or  other  vehicles. 

The  children  must  have  some  place  for  play — outdoor  play, 
if  possible ;  and  if  the  city  does  not  furnish  suitable  places,  play- 
grounds,  swimming  pools,   skating  fields,  toboggan   slides,   that 
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are  safe,  then  the  children  will  seek  the  rivers  and  canals,  the 
streets  and  alleys,  where  the  risk  is  great  and  accidents  certain. 

There  are  many  other  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation, 
not  under  the  charge  of  the  municipality.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  has  a  summer  camp  for  fifty  boys, 
"Camp  Lowell,"  situated  some  distance  from  the  city.  The  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  has  a  similar  camp  for  thirty 
girls  at  North  Billerica,  and  a  house  at  Northfield  for  thirty  girls. 

The  recreation  grounds  at  Lakeview  and  Canobie  Lake,  owned 
by  the  electric  railways,  are  important.  The  first  is  situated  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Mascuppic,  a  five-cent  fare  from  the  city. 
A  steamer  runs  on  the  lake,  and  good  boating  and  bathing  are 
found  there.  In  winter  there  is  skating.  The  lake  and  the 
scenery  about  it  are  attractive,  and  the  Boston  and  Northern 
Street  Railway  Company  has  sought  to  make  and  keep  the  place 
wholesome  and  safe. 

Canobie  Lake  is  a  fifteen-cent  fare  from  the  city,  and  has 
become  a  popular  resort  for  young  and  old.  Churches  and  clubs 
hold  their  picnics  there.  The  grounds  are  well  laid  out,  and  the 
lake  with  its  boats  and  launches  is  an  important  feature.  There 
are  many  means  of  amusement,  and  the  park  is  carefully  super- 
vised. Other  picnic  grounds  near  the  city,  such  as  Willow  Dale, 
Lexington  Park,  Nabnasset  Pond,  Crystal  Lake,  and  the  beauti- 
ful suburbs  of  Billerica,  Tewksbury,  Chelmsford,  Pelham  and 
Dracut,  offer  opportunities  for  rest  and  recreation. 

Besides  public  parks  and  playgrounds  and  the  various  resorts 
named,  there  are  the  Textile  grounds  for  the  boys  of  that  institu- 
tion ;  Washington  Park,  centrally  located  on  Middlesex  Street 
at  the  junction  with  Branch  Street,  used  for  several  years  for 
the  base-ball  games  of  the  New  England  League,  and  as  a  skat- 
ing park  in  winter;  and  Spalding  Park,  some  distance  beyond 
Fort  Hill  Park,  which  is  now  used  for  the  league  base-ball  games, 
and  by  the  high  school  for  "field  days,"  base-ball  and  foot-ball 
games  and  track  athletics. 

As  to  indoor  places  of  amusement  and  recreation,  the  munic- 
ipality provides  nothing  except  the  Public  Library.  It  numbers 
85,000  volumes,  valued  at  $1,000,000,  and  is  housed  in  Memorial 
Hall  Building  on  Merrimack  Street,  which  was  built  by  the  city 
in  1893  at  a  cost  of  $175,000,  in  honor  of  the  Lowell  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  served  in  the  Civil  War.  It  is  a  beautiful  building 
of  granite,  adjacent  to  the  City  Hall,  also  of  granite.  Of  the 
books,  eighteen  per  cent  are  fiction,  and  eighty-two  per  cent  of 


119 — Photograph  56.     Speedway,  Lowell  Boulevard 


120 — Photograph  57.     Lowell  Automobile  Races,   1909 


121 — Photograph  58.     The  Grandstand  during  the  Automobile  Races 

in  1909 
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122 — Photograph  59.     Lake  Mascuppic.  from  Willow  Dale  Park 


123 — Photograph  60.     Memorial  Hall  and  City 
Library 


124 — Photograph  6i.     Lowell  City  Hall 
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other  classes  of  literature ;  but  of  the  circulation,  seventy-two 
per  cent  is  fiction,  and  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  other  books. 
There  are  2100  French  books,  of  which  1100  are  fiction ;  700  Ger- 
man, and  about  300  in  Greek  and  English.  There  are  no 
Portuguese,  Polish  or  Syrian  books.  The  reading-rooms  in  the 
basement  and  on  the  first  floor  are  attractive,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  The  aim  of  the  librarian  is  to  give  the  patrons  as 
unrestricted  use  of  the  library  as  possible,  and  no  record  is  kept 
of  the  large  casual  use  of  magazines  and  papers,  the  consultation 
of  books  in  the  reference  rooms  or  the  reading  of  books  in  the 
standard  library  room.  The  attendance  in  the  lower  reading-room 
is  probably  500  or  600,  mostly  men,  on  a  Saturday  or  Monday. 
Probably  as  many  as  500  children  visit  the  children's  room  on  a 
busy  day;  and  on  such  a  day  over  1000  books  are  given  out  to 
all  comers  for  home  use.  No  large  preponderance  of  either  sex 
uses  the  library.  The  Greeks  show  an  increasing  interest,  and 
the  librarian  hopes  to  provide  books  for  them  and  for  other 
nationalities  represented  in  the  city,  and  so  encourage  their 
interest  in  the  library.  The  library  trustees  are  an  efficient  body 
of  six  members,  with  the  mayor,  ex-officio,  chairman.  The  libra- 
rian, who  has  served  for  nineteen  years,  is  alert,  experienced  and 
thoroughly  interested  in  enlarging  its  field  of  usefulness. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  city  government  for  several  years 
has  treated  the  public  library  shabbily.  Although  the  demands 
on  the  library  have  been  constantly  increasing  by  reason  of  the 
natural  growth  of  the  city  and  its  expanding  educational  institu- 
tions, the  income  of  the  library  from  the  city  appropriation  has 
decreased.  In  1897  it  was  $17,000;  in  1898,  $15,000;  in  1899, 
$16,000;  in  1900,  $15,725;  in  1901,  $15,000;  in  1902,  $16,000;  in 
1903,  $16,000;  in  1904,  $16,000;  in  1905,  $13,000;  in  1906, 
$13,000;  in  1907,  $12,500;  in  1908,  $14,000.  In  no  other  depart- 
ment of  the  city  is  the  annual  income  less  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago. 

The  cause  of  this  decrease  in  the  appropriations  lies  in  the 
fact  that  John  Davis,  Esq.,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the  city,  left 
his  estate  of  over  $100,000  to  the  public  library  to  enlarg  its 
usefulness,  doubtless  never  supposing  that  the  city  government, 
year  after  year,  would  take  advantage  of  his  generosity  to  reduce 
its  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  library  by  the 
amount  of  the  income  from  the  "John  Davis  Fund."  The  tax- 
rate  has  constantly  increased,  in  spite  of  this  niggardly  treatment 
of   the   library.     In    1907,   Lowell   devoted   only    1.23    per   cent 
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including  the  income  of  the  Davis  Fund,  of  all  its  expenditures  to 
the  library,  the  smallest  percentage  among  the  cities  in  the  state ; 
the  average  was  2.05  per  cent.  On  its  library  and  reading-rooms, 
Lowell  spent  in  1908  fourteen  cents  per  capita,  the  lowest  among 
the  thirty-three  cities  in  the  state,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Chelsea,  which  spent  thirteen  cents.  Out  of  every  $100  spent  by 
the  municipality,  only  ninety-seven  cents  (not  one  per  cent)  was 
spent  on  the  library  for  its  maintenance,  salaries,  lights,  books, 
magazines,  and  papers, — the  lowest  in  the  state  with  the  exception 
of  Chelsea,  which  spent  ninety-one  cents.  Fall  River  spent 
$1.80;  Boston,  $2.10;  Lawrence,  $2.15;  Worcester,  $2.26;  and 
Springfield,  $3.13,  out  of  every  $100.  The  per  capita  tax  in 
Lowell  was  fourteen  cents;  in  Fall  River,  twenty-two;  Law- 
rence, twenty- four  ;  Cambridge,  twenty-seven ;  Worcester,  thirty- 
four;  Boston,  fifty-six.1 

Lowell  is  especially  in  need  of  several  branch  libraries  in 
different  sections  of  the  city  for  its  largest  usefulness.  Owing 
to  the  decrease  in  the  appropriations  and  the  consequent  in- 
ability of  the  librarian  to  buy  books,  especially  the  new  fiction 
which  is  desired  by  the  reading  public,  circulating  libraries  have 
sprung  up  all  over  the  city,  through  which  new  books  may  be 
borrowed  for  two  cents  a  day.  These  "libraries,"  having  about 
500  volumes  of  recent  fiction  open  for  inspection,  are  located 
within  easy  access  of  their  patrons  and  are  largely  used,  and  they 
have  naturally  diminished  the  call  on  the  public  library. 

One  wonders  how  the  salaries,  lighting,  books,  periodicals  and 
necessary  printing  and  supplies  of  the  library  can  be  paid  from  an 
appropriation  of  only  $15,000.  Here  is  a  great  institution,  the 
"People's  University,"  which  might  supply  all  with  recreation, 
refreshment  and  amusement,  during  the  long  winter  months 
especially,  operated  on  $15,000  a  year,  while  the  city  spent  on 
its  schools,  which  meet  the  intellectual  needs  of  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  population,  the  sum  of  $395,329.84  in  1907,  or 
$4.12  per  capita,  at  an  expense  of  $37.64  per  pupil  (the  fifth  larg- 
est amount  in  the  state,  the  average  per  pupil  being  $34.62). 
Yet  the  pupils  especially  need  the  library.  The  library  has 
done  but  little  to  meet  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  numerous 
immigrants,  some  of  whom  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  read 
books  and  papers  in  their  own  tongue.  It  has  a  few  copies  of 
the  Greek  classics,  which  are  quite  far  removed  from  the  modern 
Greek;  and  recently  the  librarian  spent  $50.00  for  about  thirty 

1  The  Cost  of  Government  in  Massachusetts,  by  Charles  F.  Gettemy,  1908. 
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modern  Greek  books.  In  the  generous  support  of  its  library,  in 
the  enlargement  of  its  field  by  the  establishment  of  branch 
libraries,  in  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  native  tongues  of  the 
newer  immigrants,  lies  the  immediate  opportunity  of  the  city  for 
large  returns  in  a  better  and  happier  people,  such  as  the  recrea- 
tion, refreshment  and  amusement  furnished  by  good  books  will 
help  to  create.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Lowell,  which  spends  less 
than  the  average  of  the  cities  of  the  state  on  books  and  public 
library,  spends  more  on  its  police  department,  or  $1.47  per  capita, 
which  is  forty-three  cents  more  than  Lawrence,  eighteen  cents 
more  than  Fall  River,  nineteen  cents  more  than  Worcester.  A 
more  generous  support  of  the  library,  the  parks  and  the  play- 
grounds would  be  of  special  help  to  the  children  and  the  for- 
eigners, and  so  to  the  whole  city,  and  would  doubtless  decrease 
the  cost  of  its  police. 

As  to  indoor  amusements,  the  theatres  play  the  most  impor- 
tant part.  They  appeal  daily  to  thousands  of  all  ages  and  races. 
The  seating  capacity  of  the  theatres  is  as  follows :  Merrimack 
Square  Theatre,  1500;  Lowell  Opera  House,  1426  (stage  for 
200)  ;  Hathaway's,  990  (stage  for  50)  ;  Academy  of  Music,  863; 
Colonial,  800 ;  Empire,  600;  Alhambra,  300;  Theatre  Voyons, 
288;  Pastime,  262;  Scenic,  250;  total,  7279.  The  attendance 
at  the  Merrimack  Square  Theatre,,  the  largest  and  newest  of 
the  theatres,  with  a  continuous  performance  from  I  to  10:30 
p.  m.  daily,  except  Sunday,  and  three  concerts  on  Sundays  at 
3  :oo,  7  :oo  and  9  too  p.  m.,  averages  over  25,000  weekly.  The 
largest  attendance  is  on  Saturdays  with  4500  people  and  the 
smallest  is  on  Sundays  with  1500  to  1800.  The  best  hours  are 
from  three  to  four  and  eight  to  nine  o'clock.  The  attendance 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  for  the  week  beginning  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 29,  191 1,  was  10,800,  with  2400  on  Sunday,  1400  on 
Monday,  1150  on  Tuesday,  1300  on  Wednesday,  1400  on  Thurs- 
day, 1 1 50  on  Friday  and  2000  on  Saturday.  A  conservative 
estimate  of  the  total  attendance  for  a  week  at  the  various  theatres 
would  be  at  least  75,000,  with  gross  receipts  of  over  $10,000. 
Four  of  the  smaller  theatres  closed  their  doors  in  the  winter  of 
1910-1911  because  of  the  keen  competition. 

The  moving-picture  theatres  have  from  four  to  six  perform- 
ances daily,  changing  their  programs  usually  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  The  best  days  are  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  The  films  are  all  approved  by  the  national  censorship 
board,  and  the  Sunday  programs  receive  the  approval  of  the  chief 
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of  the  Massachusetts  district  police.  The  women  attend  largely 
in  the  afternoons,  the  children  especially  on  Saturday  afternoons 
and  Sunday.  The  men  and  boys  attend  in  the  evenings.  The 
Opera  House  with  the  conventional  dramatic  performances, 
Hathaway's  with  vaudeville  and  dramatic  performances,  and  the 
Merrimack  Square  Theatre  attract  the  family  groups  and  the 
English-speaking  people.  While  families  and  groups  attend 
the  other  play-houses  to  some  extent,  the  moving-picture  theatres 
appeal  especially  to  individuals  and  to  couples.  The  Academy 
of  Music,  near  the  Greek  District,  has  many  Greeks  in  the  audi- 
ence in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  Americans,  Irish  and 
French-Canadians.  At  the  Alhambra  Theatre  on  Central  Street, 
the  attendance  of  foreigners  is  very  noticeable,  a  dozen  different 
nationalities  being  represented  in  the  audience.  The  moving- 
pictures  especially  appeal  to  the  foreigners,  who  are  as  quick 
to  apprehend  the  story  portrayed  as  the  English  patrons.  The 
boys  are  fond  of  the  pictures  of  Indians  and  the  "wild  west" ;  the 
women,  of  the  dramatic  performances ;  the  men,  of  views  of 
different  countries,  machinery  and  processes  of  manufacture, 
provided  the  stories  are  short.  The  managers  all  report  an 
increasing  interest  in  films  having  an  educational  value,  and  they 
seem  desirous  of  substituting  such  films  in  place  of  the  sensational 
dramatic,  comedy  and  the  wild  west  scenes.  They  desire  to  ply 
their  trade  on  Sunday,  because  with  the  most  of  them  it  is  the 
"best  day  for  business,"  and  justify  themselves  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  doing  a  service  to  the  community  in  attracting  the 
children  from  the  streets,  and  that  the  people  need  the  open  play- 
house on  Sunday. 

There  is  but  little  difference  between  the  Sunday  and  week- 
day bills.  The  worst  features  are  the  comic  songs,  vulgar  and 
suggestive  jokes,  and  the  demoralizing  dances  in  the  intervals 
between  the  moving-pictures.  The  sanitary  conditions  in  several 
of  the  cheaper  theatres  are  bad.  Young  children,  unaccompanied 
by  their  parents,  often  attend  the  theatres,  and  are  tempted  to  play 
truant  from  school  and  to  get  money  under  false  pretenses  for 
this  purpose.  Many  of  the  pictures  and  vaudeville  performances 
teach  false  ideas  of  love  and  tend  to  destroy  the  sacredness  of 
marriage ;  they  excite  evil  passions,  suggest  cunning  and  decep- 
tion, and  breed  lawlessness.  In  spite  of  the  evil  tendencies  of 
some  of  the  moving-pictures,  there  is  a  large  place  for  those 
which  have  an  educational  value  or  furnish  pleasing  recreation 
to  the  people. 
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In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  regarding  the  social 
institutions  of  the  city  (Chapter  VII),  which  have  so  much  to  do 
with  indoor  recreations  and  amusements,  it  remains  to  men- 
tion, first,  the  semi-social  clubs  and  organizations  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  may 
be  subdivided  into  French  and  English  (or  more  properly  Irish) 
organizations,  and,  secondly,  certain  undenominational  institu- 
tions well  organized  for  social  purposes,  having  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  athletic  and  semi-social  clubs.  The  French  clubs  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes :  the  first  having  a  distinct  organ- 
ization but  no  club-room ;  the  second  having  a  club-room ;  the 
third  having  a  club-room  plus  other  rooms  and  equipment.  The 
clubs  vary  not  so  much  in  kind  as  in  development.  Political  mo- 
tives, rather  than  social,  probably  brought  them  into  existence 
originally,  but  the  social  side  is  more  strongly  emphasized  to-day. 
The  naturalization  laws  have  changed  since  the  French-Canadians 
first  came.  New  arrivals  from  Canada  often  needed  financial  aid, 
not  only  in  getting  to  the  city  but  in  procuring  their  naturaliza- 
tion papers.  The  members  of  the  clubs  sought  through  coopera- 
tion to  secure  needed  improvement  for  the  sections  of  the  city  in 
which  they  settled.  Through  these  political  organizations  the 
French-Canadians  have  become  powerful  factors  in  the  city 
elections.  The  clubs  are  usually  situated  among  the  French 
people,  and  membership  includes  the  "better  class."  The  three 
organizations  are  somewhat  similar  in  government  and  form 
Each  elects  its  own  officers  and  committees.  The  third  calls  its 
executive  committee  the  ''high  court"  which  passes  judgment  on 
delinquents.  The  first  has  whist  parties  occasionally,  after  which 
a  dance  is  usually  held,  and  refreshments  and  wines  are  often 
served.1 

The  Pawtucketville  Club,  situated  on  Moody  Street  not  far 
from  the  Moody  Street  bridge,  has  a  membership  of  200;  the 
Middlesex,  situated  on  Middlesex  Street,  near  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, has  300.  Any  male  French-Catholic  over  eighteen  years 
of  age  is  eligible  for  membership.  A  small  initiation  fee  is 
charged,  the  monthly  fees  are  light,  and  a  member  who  fails  to 
pay  his  dues  is  dropped.  The  members  have  latchkeys  and  may 
enter  the  rooms  at  any  time.  The  evenings  and  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  are  the  principal  gathering  times.  The  club-room  is 
about  fifty  feet  square,  and  its  walls  are  not  plastered  but  ceiled 
with    wood.     Pictures    of    different    American    celebrities    hang 

1  Rev.  M.  O.  Baltzer,  South  Boston,  Mass  ,  gathered  much  of  the  matter 
relating  to  the  clubs. 
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on  the  walls,  and  the  American  flag  is  in  evidence.  There 
is  a  toilet-room  for  men  and  one  for  women ;  and  ante-rooms 
with  chairs,  games  and  pool  tables,  and  one  or  two  desks  make 
up  the  equipment.  The  attendance  may  average  between  thirty 
and  forty  men.  They  sit  around  the  tables  with  hat  on,  and  pipe 
or  cigar  in  mouth,  and  occasionally  send  out  for  refreshments, 
which  include  cake,  crackers  and  beer.  These  meetings  with 
their  free  and  animated  conversation,  and  the  occasional  whist 
parties,  dancing  and  banquets,  for  members  and  intimate  friends, 
represent  their  social  life.  The  Pawtucketville  Club  has  a  small 
library,  four  debates  a  year,  and  two  or  three  lectures  on  history 
and  politics.  The  Middlesex  Club  has  political  addresses  around 
election  time ;  and  while  originally  its  membership  was  French, 
it  now  includes  Irish  and  native  Americans.  The  larger  part  of 
the  members  are  operatives  in  the  mills,  and  although  the 
atmosphere  may  not  be  ideal,  the  clubs  are  certainly  far  superior 
to  the  saloon  as  a  place  for  leisure,  sociability  and  recreation ;  and 
they  have  often  been  forces  for  good  in  the  city. 

The  third  class  of  French  clubs  represents  a  larger  institution 
than  the  others.  The  "Corporation  of  Members  of  Association 
Catholique"  (French-American),  organized  December  8,  1878, 
is  typical  of  this  class.  Its  building  is  at  103  Pawtucket  Street. 
Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  evenings  of  each 
month.  The  club-house,  which  is  about  eighty  feet  long,  over- 
looks the  Merrimack  River.  On  the  ground  floor,  which  has 
two  main  entrances,  it  has  an  office,  game  room  with  three  pool 
tables,  and  several  smaller  tables  equipped  with  the  common 
games ;  on  the  second  floor  it  has  a  hall  with  stage.  There  are 
five  or  six  hundred  volumes  in  its  library,  the  reception  room 
is  carpeted,  well  furnished  and  has  a  piano.  In  the  basement  is 
a  gymnasium  with  the  common  apparatus,  also  a  dressing  room, 
two  shower  baths  and  a  hundred  lockers.  This  institution  is  in 
closer  touch  with  the  church  than  the  others.  To  be  eligible  for 
membership  a  man  must  be  between  eighteen  and  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  a  Frenchman  and  a  Catholic.  Besides  the  other 
features  of  the  club,  it  is  also  a  benefit  organization,  and  every 
member  must  be  insured  for  $200  to  $500.  A  small  initiation 
fee  is  charged  and  monthly  dues  are  fifty  cents.  Gymnasium 
classes  are  not  held  regularly,  but  members  who  pay  an  extra  fee 
of  three  dollars  employ  the  services  of  an  instructor.  There  are 
no  educational  classes,  though  a  priest  lectures  occasionally  on 
temperance.     A  bazaar  is  held  once  a  year  at  which  the  ladies 
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serve.  At  a  recent  bazaar,  the  club  realized  $600,  which  was  to 
be  used  in  the  running  of  the  club.  Dancing,  drinking  and 
gambling  are  not  permitted  in  the  building  or  within  the  club, 
and  there  are  no  political  meetings.  Among  its  600  members, 
there  are  representative  bowling  and  basket-ball  teams.  The 
rooms  are  always  accessible,  the  building  is  well  located  for  the 
membership,  the  amusements  are  wholesome  and  the  social  life 
attractive.  The  French,  who  are  of  a  social  temperament,  are 
well  organized  for  their  amusements,  recreations,  and  sociability, 
and  are  loyal  to  their  own  organizations. 

Of  the  American  (or  Irish)  Catholic  clubs,  there  are  at  least 
eleven,  six  of  which  have  club-rooms.  The  Catholic  Young  Men's 
Lyceum  is  a  good  representative.  It  has  a  membership  of  295, 
and  its  members  must  be  "practical  Catholics"  and  over  eighteen 
years  of  age.  The  object  of  the  lyceum  is  the  spiritual,  intel- 
lectual and  physical  advancement  of  its  members,  together  with 
their  entertainment  and  recreation.  "The  members  shall  exert 
themselves  to  give  good  example  to  other  men  by  regular  attend- 
ance at  mass  on  Sundays  and  holy  days  and  by  the  frequentation 
of  the  Sacrament ;  they  shall  attend  communion  every  three 
months  at  St.  Patrick's  church  on  a  date  appointed  by  Spiritual 
Director."  "The  acceptance  of  the  nomination  by  a  political 
party  for  any  elective  office,  national,  state  or  municipal,  on  the 
part  of  a  Director,  must  always  be  held  as  equivalent  to  his 
resignation  as  Director  in  the  Catholic  Young  Men's  Lyceum." 

The  lyceum  is  favorably  situated  on  Suffolk  Street,  near 
St.  Patrick's  Church.  It  occupies  the  two  upper  stories  of  a 
large  brick  building.  On  the  first  are  the  library  and  reading- 
room,  the  pool  and  billiard  and  game  rooms,  and  the  large 
well-equipped  hall  and  toilet-rooms.  On  the  top  floor  is  the 
gymnasium  with  the  bath  and  locker  rooms.  The  bathroom 
has  two  showers.  The  gymnasium  is  supplied  with  the  regular 
apparatus,  and  baskets  for  basket-ball.  There  are  no  regular 
gymnasium  classes,  though  occasionally  an  instructor  is  engaged 
by  members  on  the  payment  of  extra  fees.  The  lyceum  has  a 
basket-ball  and  a  bowling  team  to  represent  it  in  the  Catholic 
league  of  the  city.  The  game  rooms  are  especially  popular. 
The  library  has  about  500  volumes  of  standard  fiction ;  the 
reading-room  has  a  number  of  the  daily  papers  and  monthly 
magazines.  On  Sunday  there  is  usually  a  debate  on  some  cur- 
rent topic,  with  an  average  attendance  of  forty.  Occasionally 
a  physician  lectures  on  the  care  of  the  body.     There  is  also  a 
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civil  service  class  with  the  chairman  of  the  literary  committee 
as  leader ;  it  began  with  an  enrollment  of  twenty-five. 

The  social  side  is  well  emphasized.  Once  a  month  there  is 
a  ladies'  night,  with  dancing  and  refreshments.  The  last  Satur- 
day night  in  the  month  there  is  a  concert,  consisting  of  both 
instrumental  and  vocal  music,  with  an  average  attendance  of  200. 
Occasionally  a  "concert  and  dance"  is  given  in  one  of  the  large 
halls  of  the  city,  and  is  open  to  those  who  pay  the  fee.  Funds 
are  thus  raised  for  the  lyceum.  Instead  of  a  bazaar,  there  is  an 
annual  "carnival,"  a  recent  one  netting  $700.  The  carnival 
centers  about  eight  presents,  given  by  the  business  men  of  the 
church.  Long  before  the  event  takes  place,  tickets  of  four  colors 
are  issued — red,  white,  blue  and  green.  Four  teams  are  chosen 
to  represent  these  colors  and  to  sell  the  tickets,  the  price  of  which 
is  ten  cents.  Several  thousand  are  issued  and  sold.  On  the 
night  of  the  carnival  in  some  large  hall,  the  raffle  is  held  and  the 
drawings  are  made.  This  used  to  be  a  common  practice  in 
churches  of  all  denominations  and  clubs  of  every  description,  but 
the  lottery  has  largely  disappeared  in  such  institutions.  After  the 
carnival,  the  team  selling  the  largest  number  of  tickets  gives  a 
"Ladies'  Night"  at  the  cheerful  and  inviting  rooms  of  the  lyceum. 
The  lyceum  has  an  average  evening  attendance  of  fifty.  No 
drinking  is  allowed.  The  educational  features,  the  debating  and 
civil  service  classes,  the  gymnasium  and  bathrooms,  the  games 
and  social  gatherings,  are  helpful,  and  the  institution,  with  others 
of  its  kind,  makes  for  the  improvement  of  the  city. 

There  is  some  organized  recreation  work  for  the  boys  and 
girls,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  supervised  sports  on  the  playgrounds 
in  summer,  and  organizations  like  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur, 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Boys'  Brigade  in  some  of  the  churches, 
and  the  Cadets  of  the  Catholic  Churches,  the  Boys'  Department 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Girls'  Classes 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  The  Boys'  Club, 
unsectarian  and  supported  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  citizens, 
purposes  to  keep  the  boys  off  the  street  in  the  winter  months, 
gives  them  a  warm  place  to  come  to  and  under  the  influence  of 
a  wise  superintendent  brings  them  in  touch  with  a  better  life 
than  that  of  the  street.  The  membership  is  1400,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  280.  The  rooms,  centrally  located,  are  filled 
to  suffocation  every  night  in  the  week  but  Sunday,  and  the 
noise  is  deafening.  The  boys,  ranging  from  seven  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  of  all  races,  come  from  the  poorest  homes  in 
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the  city,  and  are  under  few  restrictions  in  the  club-room.  They 
are  expected  to  keep  clean  and  refrain  from  bad  language  and 
smoking  in  the  rooms.  The  educational  work  centers  largely 
about  manual  training,  carpentry,  cobbling,  cane-seating,  and 
hair-cutting.  The  club  has  several  basket-ball  teams.  The 
rooms  are  open  from  7  to  9  p.  m.,  and  on  Saturdays  at  1  p.  m., 
when  a  gymnasium  class  is  held.  During  the  day  the  superin- 
tendent calls  on  the  boys,  attends  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  collects 
funds  for  the  work  of  the  club,  which  costs  about  $2,500  annually. 

The  members  of  the  Boys'  Club  graduate  into  the  People's 
Club,  which  has  fine,  large  amusement  rooms,  and  a  reading- 
room  under  two  paid  officials.  In  the  reading-room,  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1908,  to  May  15,  1909,  there  were  10,325  visitors  with  an 
average  of  fifty-three,  and  the  books  read  were  3790.  The  amuse- 
ment room  was  open  198  evenings,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
11,305,  an  average  of  fifty-seven.1 

The  Women's  Branch  of  the  People's  Club  has  pleasant 
rooms,  well  located.  The  secretary  reports  for  1907  that  the 
attendance  was  larger  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  club, 
the  work  was  better  in  quality,  and  the  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  pupils  was  unlimited.  The  classes  were  as 
follows:  Plain  sewing,  80  pupils;  dressmaking,  78;  millinery,  36; 
embroidery,  97;  cooking,  108;  giving  a  total  of  435.  From 
these  classes,  the  income  was  $588.75.  The  reading  table  is 
supplied  with  magazines  and  daily  papers,  and  is  well  patronized. 
Each  year  it  is  the  aim  to  reach  out  into  the  large  mass  of  work- 
ing girls  and  draw  them  into  the  club,  and  help  them  to  feel  that 
the  rooms  are  an  evening  home,  where  both  pleasure  and  profit 
may  be  obtained.  Maintained  by  the  textile  corporations,  the  Peo- 
ple's Club  represents,  with  the  Lowell  Hospital,  the  "welfare 
work"  of  the  corporations. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  are  doing  a  large  and  valuable  social  work 
here  as  in  many  other  cities. 

The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  semi-public  and  private 
clubs  and  associations  with  which  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the 
many  for  amusement,  recreation  and  instruction.  In  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  socialistic  club,  with  its  head- 
quarters on  Middlesex  Street,  having  a  membership  of  84.  It 
has  the  regular  socialistic  journals,  a  circulating  library  of 
socialistic  books,  and  holds  meetings  for  discussion  on  Sunday 

1  Report  of  the  People's  Club  for  1909. 
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afternoons.  During  the  winter  it  has  public  whist  parties  once 
a  week,  and  a  "liberal  forum"  in  summer  on  Sunday  afternoons 
on  the  South  Common,  with  addresses  on  socialism. 

In  spite  of  all  these  helpful  organizations  and  institutions, 
much  of  the  social  life  of  the  city  is  low  and  demoralizing.  The 
ninety-four  saloons  and  so-called  "hotels"  do  much  to  counteract 
the  social  uplift  of  books  and  library,  clubs  and  associations. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  municipality  is  not  doing  much  for  its 
people  in  the  way  of  recreation  and  amusement,  not  nearly  as 
much  as  the  other  cities  of  the  state,  though  it  has  a  comparatively 
small  area,  with  two  very  congested  districts  containing  a  large 
foreign  population  which  especially  needs  outdoor  recreation. 
The  percentage  division  of  maintenance  for  Lowell  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  cities  of  the  state  is  illuminating.  Lowell 
spent,  in  1908,  21.57  Per  cent  °f  its  funds  for  protection  of  life  and 
property  (police  and  fire  departments),  which  is  above  the  aver- 
age of  20.08  for  the  state;  15.76  per  cent  for  highways  and 
bridges,  which  is  above  the  average  of  13.52  per  cent;  28.20  per 
cent  for  education  which  is  above  the  average  of  26.78  per  cent. 
It  spent  7.14  per  cent  for  health  and  sanitation,  which  is  con- 
siderably below  the  average  of  9.63  per  cent;  1.23  per  cent  (in- 
cluding the  Davis  Fund)  for  libraries,  which  is  below  the  average 
of  2.05  per  cent;  and  0.72  per  cent  for  recreation,  which  is  far 
below  the  average  of  3.32  per  cent.1 

The  first  great  need  is  for  several  small  breathing-places  near 
the  center  of  the  city,  the  use  of  the  school-grounds  for  super- 
vised playgrounds  in  the  summer,  and  the  development  of  the 
playgrounds  on  the  North  and  South  Commons,  the  establish- 
ment of  bathhouses  and  swimming  pools  with  instruction  in 
swimming,  and  the  flooding  of  certain  sections  of  the  parks  and 
playgrounds  for  skating  in  winter.  The  second  great  need  is 
for  a  more  generous  support  of  the  public  library,  so  that  it  may 
have  its  several  district  libraries,  as  the  post  office  has  its  sub- 
stations, and  may  have  books  which  the  foreigners  can  read  in 
their  own  tongue,  as  well  as  a  larger  supply  of  books  in  the 
English  tongue.  The  semi-public  and  private  institutions,  secu- 
lar and  religious,  could  do  much  to  make  life  sweeter  and  happier, 
especially  for  the  newer  immigrants,  by  a  heartier  cooperation 
with  the  municipality  and  each  other  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
means  of  wholesome  pleasure,  and  by  the  development  of  the  taste 
for  constructive  outdoor  and  indoor  recreation. 

1  Statistics  of  Municipal  Finances,  by  C.  F.  Gettemy. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  CONCLUSION 

There  are  still  those  in  Lowell  who  remember  the  "former 
days"  and  pine  for  their  return — the  happy  days  when  life  was 
homogeneous,  and  all  were  one  in  their  loyalty  to  the  new  mill 
town  on  the  Merrimack,  when  the  Yankee  girls  worked  leisurely 
thirteen  hours  a  day  in  the  mills  and  wrote  poetry  at  night, 
when  everybody  went  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  worshipped  God 
in  a  common  tongue.  It  is  a  far  cry,  indeed,  from  the  city  of 
more  than  106,000,  made  up  of  fifty  or  more  nationalities,  with 
fifty  per  cent  foreign  born  and  eighty  per  cent  foreign  parentage, 
to  the  days  of  "auld  lang  syne"  when  all  knew  each  other, 
thought  the  same  thoughts,  spoke  the  same  language,  and  wor- 
shipped in  the  same  way. 

The  paternal  relation  of  employer  and  employed  is  gone. 
The  mill  agent  does  not  fraternize  with  the  mill  operative  to-day ; 
ofttimes  he  cannot  if  he  would,  for  differences  of  race,  language 
and  habits,  if  not  of  religion,  separate  them.  The  real  propri- 
etors of  the  mills,  the  stockholders,  live  elsewhere,  and  have  little 
thought  of  Lowell  save  to  draw  dividends.  They  have  builded 
their  tower  of  Babel  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack;  and  the 
pride  of  life,  the  thirst  for  gold,  the  demand  for  cheap  labor, 
have  brought  hither  a  confusion  of  tongues  that  no  Pentecost 
of  love  has  yet  transformed  into  a  harmony  of  single  devotion 
and  united  effort. 

The  textile  corporations  have  sold  their  tenements  and 
boarding-houses.  Rents  have  been  doubled  and  trebled;  the 
native  Americans  have  moved  into  the  suburbs  or  gone  to  other 
cities;  the  foreigners  from  the  far  East  have  crowded  into  these 
once  happy  homes  and  transformed  them  into  caravansaries. 
The  mill  agents  no  longer  control  or  supervise  these  houses  to 
any  great  extent ;  the  "corporation  streets,"  once  well  cared  for, 
have  no  master  and  have  become  the  dumping-ground  for  the 
refuse  of  a  teeming  population.  The  Greeks  crowd  the  French- 
Canadians  ;  the  French-Canadians,  the  Irish ;  the  Irish,  the  native 
15  225 
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Americans ;  each  earlier  race  giving  way  before  the  lower  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  later. 

The  profits  of  the  textile  corporations  flow  largely  into  the 
pockets  of  absentee  landlords,  and  the  wages  of  the  employees, 
after  supplying  the  barest  necessities,  go  in  foreign  remittances 
to  the  friends  across  the  sea. 

"Public  spirit"  is  often  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  self-seeking 
politicians  herald  their  own  virtues  in  raucous  voice  at  mill  gates 
and  street  corners,  giving  the  "glad  hand"  to  all  comers  and 
promises  of  rich  fruits  when  they  come  into  their  inheritance. 
Men,  well  fitted  by  nature  and  training  for  public  office,  are  often 
defeated  by  those  unfit,  and  the  city  suffers  in  consequence.  At 
the  municipal  election  of  1909,  a  prominent  citizen  and  successful 
business  man,  brought  up  in  the  city  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  its  needs,  conspicuous  for  faithful  service  as  one  of  the 
park  commissioners  and  as  president  of  the  Lowell  Board  of 
Trade,  was  defeated  for  aldermanic  honors.  In  recent  times, 
four  ex-mayors  of  the  city,  one  of  them  afterwards  governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  one  a  prominent  lawyer,  one  a  leading  manu- 
facturer, the  fourth  a  faithful  servant  of  the  city,  induced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  City  Committee  to  become  candi- 
dates for  the  humble  office  of  common  councilmen  in  old  Ward  6, 
in  order  to  "elevate  politics,"  were  all  defeated. 

The  line  of  cleavage  between  the  corporations  and  the  people 
appeared  early.  The  controversy  over  the  appropriations  for 
schools  in  1832  lined  up  Kirk  Boott  and  the  corporations  against 
Rev.  Theodore  Edson  (good  "Father  Edson"  of  St.  Anne's 
Church,  the  political  parson  of  his  time,  who  was  told  to  preach 
the  Gospel  and  let  civic  affairs  alone)  and  the  proletariat.  Com- 
plaints were  frequently  made  then  and  since  that  Boston  was 
exploiting  Lowell. 

Our  concern  is  with  the  present.  Dreams  serve  to  awaken, 
and  visions  to  encourage,  the  too-often  despondent  prophet.  The 
term  "jeremiad,"  often  applied  to  the  tale  of  woe  and  despair 
brought  back  by  the  too  easily  discouraged  social  reformers 
who  have  spied  out  the  promised  land,  does  little  honor  to  Jere- 
miah, the  patriot-prophet,  who,  indeed,  mourned  the  wickedness 
of  his  times  as  he  contrasted  them  with  the  glory  of  former  days, 
but  who  aroused  new  courage  in  the  people  for  the  future,  and 
hope  for  the  righteous  remnant  and  the  repentant  sinner.  Dreams 
of  past  glory  and  visions  of  future  greatness  have  but  little  prag- 
matic use  if  they  do  not  nerve  us  to  larger  and  nobler  endeavor. 
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Paint  the  present  picture  as  black  as  you  please,  take  account  of 
all  the  self-seeking  which  is  apparent  in  public  and  private 
affairs,  fix  your  vision  on  the  pictures  of  drunkenness  and 
disease,  the  miserliness  and  the  extravagance  of  the  com- 
munity, nevertheless  hope  returns  when  we  become  dissatis- 
fied with  evil  conditions,  when  we  see  our  present  smallness 
and  our  possible  largeness.  A  newly  arrived  Greek,  speaking 
in  broken  English,  cried  in  a  church  prayer-meeting  the  day 
after  his  arrival  in  Lowell :  "I  thank  God  I  have  reached  the 
Holy  City",  and  some  there  are  who  seek  to  realize  his  vision. 
There  is  an  awakening  public  sentiment  in  Lowell  which  dares, 
at  least,  to  express  itself.  It  began  in  recent  times  with  the 
pulpit  and  the  press,  two  important  factors  for  moral  regenera- 
tion. The  criticism  of  the  autocratic  police  board,  the  "king 
maker"  of  the  city,  that  set  up  mayors  and  magistrates  and 
dethroned  them  at  will,  led  to  an  investigation  which  revealed 
the  iniquity  of  some  of  the  licensed  saloons,  especially  of  the 
hotels,  and  brought  the  removal  of  the  board.  It  was  "politics," 
but  all  things  "worked  together  for  good"  ultimately.  The 
noticeable  decrease  in  drunkenness  among  the  women  is  one 
result  of  the  strengthening  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  licensed 
saloon.  The  great  result  was  the  courage  given  for  public 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  civic  conditions. 

The  social  influence  of  various  city  departments,  such  as 
the  public  library  and  the  parks,  is  referred  to  elsewhere.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  schools,  the  churches,  the  fraternal  organ- 
izations, the  numerous  clubs  and  societies,  play  an  important 
part  in  socializing  the  heterogeneous  population  of  Lowell. 
The  mills  themselves  are,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  element  in 
Americanizing  the  numerous  nationalities  which  work  in  them  in 
such  large  numbers.  As  the  textile  mills  in  the  early  days  were 
looked  upon  as  the  great  teachers  of  the  country  girls,  whose  alma 
mater  each  mill  became,  so  to-day  the  mills  not  only  make  cotton 
cloth,  but  they  produce  men  who  learn  to  respect  each  other  as 
fellow  workmen,  regardless  of  race  or  creed.  The  school  for 
the  child  and  the  mill  for  the  adult — these  are  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  intellectual  and  social  uplift  of  the  city. 

There  is  needed,  in  addition,  a  loyalty  to  the  city  as  a  whole. 
While  the  mill  gathers  its  force  of  workers ;  the  school,  its 
pupils ;  the  church,  its  adherents ;  the  lodge,  its  members ;  the  city 
as  such  is  often  ground  between  the  upper  mill-stone  of  incom- 
plete reform  which  grows  weary  in  well-doing,  and  the  nether 
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mill-stone  of  complete  selfishness,  which  rejoices  in  its  political 
graft.  In  the  political  management  of  the  city,  spasmodic  reform 
has  been  followed  by  a  reaction  to  lower  depths  of  incompe- 
tency on  the  part  of  the  city  government,  and  of  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens.  Most  of  the  city  officials  are  honest,  but 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  permanency  in  the  public  offices,  and  little 
cooperation  between  the  various  departments  of  the  municipality. 
A  petition  was  presented  to  the  state  legislature  in  the  spring 
of  191 1  for  a  new  city  charter,  modeled  after  the  Galveston 
and  Des  Moines  charters,  to  be  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters 
of  Lowell  for  their  approval.  Many  good  men,  however,  fear 
that  the  administration  of  the  municipality  of  Lowell,  with  its 
heterogeneous  and  unstable  population,  by  a  mayor  and  four 
aldermen  as  "elected  selectmen,"  would  mean  ultimately  a  greater 
centralization  of  the  power  of  the  political  boss. 

In  the  philanthropic  work  done,  one  man  receives  aid  from 
many  sources ;  another,  from  none.  In  its  wealth  of  charity, 
each  organization  does  that  which  is  right  in  its  own  sight. 
There  is  no  general  oversight,  no  clearing  house,  no  associated 
charities.  Many  excellent  organizations,  well  managed,  finan- 
cially well  endowed,  work  in  their  own  way,  without  relationship 
or  consultation  with  any  other  preventive  or  remedial  agency. 
Some  persons  are  helped  too  largely,  others  receive  no  help  at 
all.  The  result  is  duplication  and  waste  in  giving,  and  the  gen- 
erously disposed  are  speedily  worn  out  by  the  numerous  appeals 
for  help,  while  the  helpless  suffer  for  lack  of  supervision.  There 
is  no  open  vision.  The  view  of  each  organization  and  individual 
is  limited  to  his  own  field.  If  the  social,  philanthropic,  moral 
forces  of  the  city  would  get  together  for  civic  betterment,  there 
is  much  which  they  could  progressively  accomplish. 

Once  Lowell  was  homogeneous  and  there  was  a  distinct  town 
loyalty.  It  should  be  possible  to  bring  the  present  heterogeneous, 
discordant  elements  into  a  new  unity,  by  arousing  a  loyalty  to 
the  new  Lowell  which  is  now  emerging  from  the  chaos  of  indi- 
vidualism. In  its  lack  of  unity  and  loyalty,  lies  much  of  the 
trouble  with  the  city  in  all  its  departments. 

Lowell  has  many  churches.  Several  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
edifices  have  the  architectural  beauty  of  some  of  the  finest  of 
European  cathedrals,  and  the  clergy  shepherd  their  flocks  care- 
fully. Of  the  Protestant  churches,  several  are  ecclesiastical  in 
appearance  and  beautiful  for  situation,  such  as  St.  Anne's  and 
the  Eliot  Church,  while  most  of  them  retain  the  simplicity  of 
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126 — Plan  4.     Lowell,  the  City  Beautiful  on  the  Merrimack 
(Suggested  by  Prof.   George  H.  Haynes  in  "A  Business   Man's  Proposition.") 
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the  early  New  England  meeting-house.  But  the  churches,  as 
made  up,  not  of  sticks  and  stones,  but  living  members,  never 
get  together.  Each  church  works  in  its  own  way,  rendering 
faithful  and  efficient  service,  but  through  lack  of  cooperation 
there  is  much  "overlapping  and  overlooking."  Even  the  Church 
Federation,  now  under  way,  includes  only  half  of  the  Protestant 
churches  and  none  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Orthodox  or 
Jewish  peoples. 

The  city  has  numerous  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Post 
Office,  State  Armory,  Middlesex  County  Court  House,  Textile 
School,  City  Hall,  Memorial  Library,  High  School  and  other 
school  buildings,  many  of  which  are  of  architectural  merit  and 
well  built,  but  not  located  with  any  well-defined  plan.  Despite 
the  beauty  of  individual  units,  there  is  no  town  plan.  Lowell 
can  become  the  "City  Beautiful  on  the  Merrimack,"  when  there 
is  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  various  institutions  of  the 
city,  such  as  the  departments  of  the  city  government,  the  seventy 
churches,  the  sixty  schools,  the  manufacturing  corporations,  the 
labor-unions,  the  fraternal  organizations  and  social  institutions, 
the  board  of  trade  and  the  banks,  the  churches,  and  the  residents 
in  5000  homes  of  people  able  and  willing  to  help.  The  interest 
of  one  is  the  interest  of  all. 

In  such  a  small  matter  as  that  of  getting  rid  of  the  numerous 
bill-boards,  which  uglify  the  main  streets  of  the  city,  what  could 
not  be  done  if  the  forces  that  desire  beauty  got  together  to 
eliminate  these  eye-sores? 

Beauty  is  a  valuable  asset  to  any  city;  and  Lowell  with  its 
picturesque  rivers,  its  network  of  artificial  canals  and  its  subur- 
ban hillsides,  is  naturally  inclined  towards  the  beautiful.  Physi- 
cally, Lowell  in  its  circuit  of  activity  revolves  around  four 
centers,  all  well  within  a  circle  of  a  mile  in  diameter:  First,  its 
civic  center  at  City  Hall ;  second,  its  first  commercial  center  at 
Merrimack  Square,  the  starting-point  of  the  electric  cars ;  third, 
its  second  commercial  center  at  Tower's  corner  and  the  United 
States  post  office ;  fourth,  the  transportation  center  at  the  rail- 
road station  on  Middlesex  Street.  The  main  streets  of  the  city 
are  the  main  arteries  connecting  these  four  points.  From  these 
four  centers,  the  avenues  of  traffic  diverge  to  the  suburbs, 
residential  districts  and  adjoining  towns. 

Plan  No.  5,  made  by  Mr.  Harry  Prescott  Graves,  architect, 
Lowell,  shows  an  attempt  towards  beautifying  the  four  centers. 
It  is  intended  to  show  only  what  is  practical  and  consistent  with 


127 — Photograph   63.     Bill-Boards  on   Bridge   Street   near   Merrimack 
Square.     (Removed  in  1910) 


128 — Photograph  64.     Bill-Boards  at  Corner  of  East  Merrimack   and 
Stackpole   Streets    (Removed   in    1910) 


I2Q — Photograph  65.     Market  Street,  St.  Patrick's  Parochial 
School  in  the  Rear 

There  are  bill-boards  like  this  on  four  successive  corners  ;  on  Broadway,  Mar- 
ket, Merrimack  and  Moody  Streets,  where  they  cross  the  Suffolk  Street  Canal. 
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economy,  and  to  give  a  slight  suggestion  towards  a  general  plan 
for  future  builders  to  work  upon  harmoniously  towards  the  "City 
Beautiful." 

The    civic    center   should    include    the    Soldiers'    Monument, 
City  Hall  and  Memorial  Building,  properly  graded  and  treated 
with    landscape    work.     This    center,    bounded    by    Merrimack, 
Moody  and  Tilden  Streets,  should  be  kept  open.     In  addition, 
the   city   should   acquire   a   strip   of  land   at  least  one   hundred 
feet   wide,    along   the    northerly    side    of   Moody    Street,    from 
Dutton  to  Tilden  Streets,  and  this  should  be  treated  as  a  park, 
with  another  street  cut  through  parallel  to  Moody  Street  from 
Dutton  to  Tilden.     In  addition  to  this,  the  city  should  acquire 
all  the  land  between  Dutton  and  Worthen  Streets  from  Moody 
Street  north  to  the  mill   district,  or  to  the   intersection   of  an 
extension  of  French  Street.     This  enclosure  should  be  the  site 
of  the  proposed  civic  buildings,  such  as  the  Public  Hall,  New 
High   School  and  Art  Building,  with  plenty  of  space  between 
for    ample   landscape   work.     These   buildings   should    face   the 
canal  now  flowing  between  Dutton  and  Anne  Streets,  the  canal 
serving  as  a  basin  and  its  banks  properly  graded  and  traversed 
by    artistic    bridges.     A    new    and    architectural    bridge    should 
be  built  over  the  canal  on  Merrimack  Street,  taking  the  place 
of  the  present  bridge.     The  general  vista  seen  from  this  bridge, 
along  the   canal,   with   old   St.   Anne's   on  one   side,   the   public 
hall   on    the   other,   the    English   high   school  on   one    side   and 
the  Latin  high  on  the  other,  connected  by  a  narrow,  Venetian, 
roofed  bridge,  and  the  other  civic  buildings  facing  each  other 
on   either  side   of  the   canal,   with   wide   streets  between   green 
embankments  and  trees,  and  the  deep  toned,  red  brick  mills  in  the 
background,  would  be  a  scene  unequalled  in  all  New  England. 
The  changes  shown  on  the  sketch  of  the  other  centers  are 
comparatively   small.     At   Merrimack   Square   a  plaza   could  be 
obtained   by   acquiring   the   property   east   of   Hildreth   building 
through  to  Paige  Street,  and  a  small  comfort  station  could  be 
architecturally    arranged    in    the    center.     Similar    and    smaller 
changes  are  suggested  at  each  of  the  other  centers  mentioned, 
and  all  are  on  practical  lines  and  not  out  of  reason  with  good 
economy.     In  any  event,  a  town  plan  should  be  adopted  now  for 
the  future,  even  though  no  such  plan  has  prevailed  heretofore, 
and  in  it  the  outlying  districts  and  the  suburbs  should  be  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  the  center  of  the  city;  schools  and  churches 
should  be  wisely  located  with  regard  to  the  future,  and  parks  and 
playgrounds  should  be  arranged  for. 
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Industrially,  Lowell  needs  cheap  transportation  to  compete 
with  the  southern  cities  and  the  cities  of  the  seaboard.  Mr. 
Robert  Swain  Peabody  suggests  that  the  Germans,  "being 
accustomed  to  think  of  canals  as  useful  and  possible  waterways, 
would  deem  it  well  to  re-study  the  suggestions  of  Loammi  Bald- 
win, and  while  discussing  waterways,  they  might  ask  whether  a 
re-building  of  the  Middlesex  Canal  and  the  canalization  of  the 
Merrimack  River  from  Lowell  up  into  New  Hampshire  might 
not  be  a  profitable  undertaking.  In  great  part  the  bed  of  the 
old  canal  is  still  available.  It  is  true  that  in  these  days  it 
does  not  cost  much  to  break  bulk  in  a  coal  cargo.  It  is, 
however,  a  clear  waste  of  much  power  when  thousands  and 
thousands  of  tons  of  coal  are  dumped  in  Salem,  Newburyport 
or  Charlestown,  and  are  then  loaded  on  cars  and  carried  by  rail 
to  Lowell  or  Manchester  at  such  rate  as  the  railroad  corporations 
can  exact.  Were  it  possible  to  move  freight  at  its  destination 
to  and  from  the  barge  in  which  it  starts,  it  is  clear  that  a  chance 
for  saving  exists  over  any  system  that  involves  breaking  bulk. 
Would  not  Germany  study  this  subject  also  thoroughly,  and  not 
accept  the  general  statement  that  it  costs  but  little  to  move  coal 
from  barges  to  trains?" 

This  suggestion  has  been  presented  to  several  of  the  "practical 
business  men"  of  the  city,  and  they  deride  or  scorn  it,  but  it  seems 
reasonable,  practicable  and  profitable.  The  industrial  success  of 
Lowell  depends  not  only  on  cheap  and  efficient  labor,  wise  and 
efficient  management,  but  on  easy  and  cheap  transportation,  if 
it  is  to  compete  successfully  with  the  cotton  mills  of  the  south 
and  of  the  northern  seaports.  Lowell  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  sea.  A  direct  inlet  from  the  sea  for  her  raw  materials, 
fuel  and  provisions,  and  an  outlet  to  the  sea  for  her  finished 
goods  would  overcome  to  a  large  extent  her  present  handicap  in 
the  industrial  race,  especially  so  in  view  of  the  possibilities  for 
an  accessible  world-wide  market  by  water  to  be  opened  by  the 
Cape  Cod  and  Panama  Canals.  If  sea  power  is  essential  for  the 
nation,  cheap  access  to  the  sea  must  be  necessary  for  an  indus- 
trial city  like  Lowell. 

It  is  important,  also,  that  there  should  be  greater  diversity 
in  the  industries  of  the  city.  While  Mark  Twain's  dictum, 
"Put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket  and  watch  that  basket,"  may 
be  well  for  the  single  investor  who  has  lost  by  carelessly  putting 
his  eggs  in  many  baskets  widely  separated  from  each  other,  ii 
is  not  wise  advice  for  a  "city  of  a  hundred  thousand  people," 
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which  depends  so  largely  on  the  cotton  mills.  Worcester  has 
forged  ahead  of  Lowell,  largely  because  of  the  diversified  char- 
acter of  her  industries.  She  has  no  advantage  over  Lowell  either 
in  situation  or  material  resource.  If  her  population  is  not  so 
largely  foreign  as  Lowell's,  it  is  because  she  has  built  herself  up, 
not  through  the  cheapest  possible  labor  of  Europe  and  Asia 
in  textile  mills  alone,  but  by  the  use  of  skilled  and  efficient  labor 
in  her  diversified  industries  under  efficient,  resident  management 
and  directorates.  When  the  frost  destroyed  the  Florida  orange- 
groves,  Florida  at  once  began  to  diversify  her  crops ;  and  when 
the  blight  strikes  the  cotton  industry  in  Lowell,  as  it  has  done 
several  times  in  its  history,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  and  foresight  for  its  people  to  diversify  their  industries, 
and  employ  the  skilled  and  intelligent  artisans  of  various  arts, 
as  well  as  the  unskilled  laborers  in  the  cotton  industry.  The 
very  fact  that  the  city  is  so  dependent  on  the  cotton  mills  with 
their  low  wages,  has  led  to  a  great  mobility  of  the  population. 
The  procession  on  Merrimack  Street  on  a  Saturday  night  is 
but  an  index  of  the  procession  to  and  from  the  city.  That 
scarcely  one-seventh  of  the  entire  population  are  voters  is  another 
indication  of  the  same  instability  of  the  inhabitants,  who  do  not 
stay  long  enough  to  gain  a  residence  and  become  voters. 
Many  have  no  interest  in  the  city  except  to  draw  nourishment 
from  its  mills.  When  the  cotton  mills  fail,  shut  down,  shorten 
hours,  or  reduce  wages,  the  employees  must  either  suffer  and 
wait,  or  move  on  to  some  other  city,  for  few  doors  of  opportunity 
for  remunerative  labor  open  before  them  in  the  city.  For  that 
reason,  few  of  the  operatives  in  the  mills  buy  or  build  homes, 
which  would  serve  to  anchor  them  and  make  them  less  mobile. 

"He  who  would  win  the  name  of  truly  great 
Must  understand  his  own  age  and  the  next, 
And  make  the  present  ready  to  fulfill 
The  prophecy,  and  with  the  future  merge 
Gently  and  peacefully,  as  wave  with  wave." 1 

Mazzini,  the  Italian  reformer  and  patriot,  declared,  "Every 
social  question  is  a  moral  question,  and  every  moral  question 
is  a  religious  question."  The  social  question  in  Lowell  is  not 
"a  bread  and  butter"  nor  a  "stomach"  problem.  Its  people  are, 
for  the  most  part,  well  fed.  The  city  takes  good  care  of  its 
poor.     The  crowded  streets  on  Saturday  evenings  and  holidays 

1  James  Russell  Lowell. 
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reveai  a  well-dressed  and  orderly  people.     Lowell  is  not  yet  the 
"Holy  City"  of  the  Greek  immigrant's  dream,  neither  because  it 
is  insufficiently  nourished  nor  improperly  educated,  but  because  it 
is  not  thoroughly  and  genuinely  moral.     Better  housing,  more 
parks  and  playgrounds,   district  libraries,   swimming  pools  and 
baths,  all  these  material  things  are  important.     A  certain  kind  of 
socialist  says :  "Let  the  better  world  come  by  economic  law" ; 
the  Christian  socialists  like  Maurice  and  Kingsley  say,  "Let  the 
better  world  come  by  love  and  grace."     The  one  says,  "Get  a 
better  house,"  the  other  says,  "Be  a  better  man."     The  one  force 
works    from    without;    the    other    from    within.     Both    should 
cooperate.     The  social  question  is  a  religious  question,  and  all 
religious  men  and  influences   should  cooperate.     The  universal 
solvent  for  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  day  is  love 
and   good-will.     "The   completest   spirituality   is   the   completest 
sociality."     The  remedy  for  the  present  sad  state  of  affairs  must 
be  a  radical  one.     The  only  remedy  for  the  inordinate  lust  of 
wealth,  the  transformation  of  men  into  mere  "hands,"  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  unskilled  and  ignorant  by  the  selfish  and  designing, 
is  first  to  seek  the   Kingdom  of  God  and   His   righteousness. 
The  worship  of  God  alone  can  overthrow  the  worship  of  Gold. 
Better  than  dreams  of  the  past,  a  necessity  to  interpret  the 
realities  of  the  present,  is  the  vision  of  the  "City  Beautiful  on 
the  Merrimack"  that  is  to  come,  where  men  and  women  of  every 
race  worship   God  in  the  beauty  of  holiness ;   "where  there   is 
neither  Greek  nor  Jew,   circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,   Bar- 
barian, Scythian,  bond  nor  free";1  where  each  man  is  the  equal 
and  complement  of  every  other  man  with  the  freest  opportunity 
for  self-expression  and  self-realization,  and  with  every  possible 
inducement  to  do  the  right;  where  the  boys  and  girls  may  play 
with  perfect  safety,  if  not  in  the  streets, 2  at  least  on  their  play- 
grounds, and  the  aged  may  lean  on  their  staves  with  the  happy 
children  gathered  about  them,  as  they  say,  like  St.  John  in  the 
market-place,    "Little    children,    love    one    another" ;    where    the 
youth  will  have  time  to  grow  in  grace  and  in  knowledge,  and 
not   be   ground   under   the   wheels   of   the    modern    Juggernaut 
before   they    have   passed   the    storm   and   stress   of   early    ado- 
lescence ;  where  the  strong  men  of  action,  the  "captains  of  in- 
dustry,"   will   bear   each   others'   burdens   and   "do   justly,   love 
mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  God" ; 3  where  all,  employer  and 
employed,  rich  and  poor,  Gentile  and  Jew,  foreigner  and  native, 

1  Colossians  3:11.  2Zechariah  8:4,  5. 

8  Micah  6:8. 
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male  and  female,  shall  be  one,  working  with  God  and  with  one 
another.  New  men,  inspired  from  on  high,  will  make  new  con- 
ditions. The  confusion  of  tongues  which  pride  and  selfishness 
caused  on  the  plains  of  Shinar  is  changed  into  harmony  and 
peace  at  the  Pentecost  of  Love  and  Good-will  in  the  Holy  City. 
It  was  in  1848  that  Lowell  wrote: 

"'Tis  ours  to  save  our  brethren, 
With  love  and  peace  to  win 
Their  darkened  hearts  from  error 

E'er  they  harden  them  to  sin. 
But  if,  before  his  duty, 

Man  with  listless  spirit  stands, 
Ere  long  the  Great  Avenger 

Takes  the  work  from  out  his  hands." 

That  was  only  eleven  years  before  John  Brown's  execution 
in  1859,  thirteen  years  before  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on  in  1861. 
A  problem  as  great  as  that  of  slavery  confronts  us.  What  forces 
are  to  rule  in  the  cities  of  America?  Will  self-seeking,  the 
inordinate  love  of  pleasure,  the  worship  of  gold  instead  of  God, 
miserliness  and  extravagance,  rule ;  or  will  love  and  good-will, 
devotion  to  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  the  spirit  of  social 
service,  and  the  socialization  of  wealth  (coined  service),  ability 
and  strength?  Lowell  may  yet  be  the  "City  Beautiful",  if  all 
its  people  will  unite  heartily  to  make  it  such.  She  can  be  what 
she  wants  to  be,  and  have  what  she  wants  to  have.  "Be  of  good 
cheer,  and  let  us  play  the  men  for  our  people,  and  for  the  cities 
of  our  God."1 

1  II   Samuel  10  :i2. 
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record   of,   99-100. 
BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN, 

petition  from  Board  of  Health  for 
sewers,  93. 

BOARD   OF   HEALTH, 

alert  to  prevent  tuberculosis,  83. 

district  inspection  discontinued,  59. 

efforts  to  improve  housing  condi- 
tions, 95,  96. 

house  to  house  inspection,  59. 

inspectors   given    special    work,    59. 

parochial  schools  neglect  to  co- 
operate with,   76. 

petition  Board  of  Aldermen  for 
sewers,  93. 

powers  of,  58. 

reports  of,   70,   72,  74. 

rules  to  prevent  tuberculosis,  60. 

should   be   freed   from   politics,    93. 

small   pox   epidemic,    76. 

unsanitary  dwellings,   57. 


BOARD   OF  HEALTH— (Continued) 
warning  notice  by,   95. 
well    organized    in    1895,    75- 
See  State  Board  of  Health. 

BOARD  OF  POLICE,   107,   108. 

BOARDING  HOUSES, 
agreeable  life  in,  18. 
built  in  Waltham  by  Francis  Cabot 

Lowell,  7,  8. 
communal  life  in,  18. 
corporations   not   providing,    45. 
corporations   still    owning,   45. 
described  by  Charles  Dickens,  13,  14. 
described  as  barracks,  13. 
early  occupants  of,  46. 
effect  of  immigration  upon,  26. 
meals  in,  18,  19. 
mixing  of  races  caused  quarrels  in, 

46,  47. 

necessity  of  the  system,  8. 
paternal   system    discarded,    26,    28. 
racial    lines    demanded    separation 

in,   46,   47. 
rates  in   1876,  24. 
reason   for   changes   in   system,   46, 

47,  48. 

regulations    in    1876,    24. 

sold  by  corporations,  28. 

Southworth,  W.   S.,  on,  46,  47,   48. 

system    unsuited    to   present    condi- 
tions,  26,  46,  47,  48. 

BOOTT   COTTON   MILLS, 

directorate  in,   156. 

photograph  of  boarding  houses,  44. 

rental  of  tenements,  48. 

sold,   161,   162. 

strike    of   mule   spinners,    147,    148. 

BOOTT,  KIRK,  7,  8,  10,  226. 

BOSTON      MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY  AT  WALTHAM, 
built    boarding    houses     and     tene- 
ments,  8. 

BOSTON    QUARTERLY    REVIEW, 
quoted,    15. 

BOULEVARD,  THE 

automobile    races    held    there,    212, 

213. 
excellent  speedway,   212,   213. 
photograph  of  "Second  Brook"  on, 
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BOYS'  CLUB, 

See  Lowell   Boys'   Club. 

BRITISH  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 
investigation  by,  no,  164-170. 
schedule  of  standard  of  living,  no. 

BROCK,  GREENLEAF  C,  quoted,  3. 

BUDGETS, 

American   families,   128. 

basis  of  inquiry,  no. 

calories  formula,   113. 

character    of    families    interviewed, 

no. 
corporation  boarding  house,  in. 
English,   120,   134. 

French-Canadian    families,    n  3-1 16. 
Greek   families,    119,    123,    124. 
how  collected,   no. 
Irish   family,    127. 
Italian    family,    127. 
number  collected,   113,   130. 
number   of   families   reporting,    118. 
Polish    families,    126-128. 
races    included,    119,    120. 
sample   explained,    113. 
sample   in   1875,    132-135. 
summary    of   budgets    of    1875,    136 

(table), 
summary    of   budgets    of    1909,    129 

(table),    130. 
summary   of   calories   in,    118,    119- 

120    (tables). 
Turkish    families,    125. 
typical,   128. 
what  they  reveal,   129. 
See    also    Standard    of    Living. 

BUILDINGS, 

number     of     structures      of     brick, 
stone  and  wood,  49. 

BULLOCK,    GOVERNOR, 

urges    consideration    of    labor    in- 
terests,   140. 

BUREAU     OF     STATISTICS     OF 
LABOR, 
establishment  of,   144. 
report  of,  in   1876,   136   (table), 
source  of  information,    138  note. 

BUTLER,  BENJAMIN  F., 
on   absenteeism,   25,   156. 
BUTTRICK,  JAMES   G.,  182. 


CALORIES, 

average     for    various     races,     118, 

119-120    (table), 
comparisons  between  various  races, 

118-123. 
how   estimated,    114. 
insufficient  in  some  cases,   121,  127. 
number  necessary,    112,    121. 
solution  of  a  problem,  113. 
summary    of,    in    budgets,    1 19-121 
(table). 
CANADIAN-FRENCH, 
See   French-Canadian. 
CANAL  SYSTEM, 

Irish  labor  on,  87. 
CARTER,  JAMES  G., 

speaks   of  cheap  labor,    139. 
CASE,   E., 

contributor    to    The    Ladies'    Pearl, 
198. 
CATHOLIC    YOUNG    MEN'S    LY- 
CEUM,  221. 
CENSUS, 

percentages     of     foreign     born     to 

whole   population,    37. 
See  also  National  Census  and  State 
Census. 
CENSUS  BUREAU,  76  note. 
CENSUS    TABLE, 

growth  of  cities  1880  to  1910,   164. 

CHANNING,   REV.   WILLIAM   EL- 

LERY, 
on  elevating  laboring  class  in  1830- 

40,    138. 
CHANNING     FRATERNITY,     179, 

180. 

CHARITIES, 

need    of    associated,   228. 
various  organizations,  179. 

CENTRAL   STREET, 

photograph    of,    28. 
CENTRALVILLE, 

cottage    homes    in,    57,    62    (photo- 
graph). 

modern   tenement   property,    61. 

rentals,    56-57. 

Varnum  block  in,  62  (photograph), 

CHEAP  LABOR, 
poor   dividends,    125. 
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CHELMSFORD, 

its   contribution    to    Lowell,    3. 

Lowell  as  a  plantation,  3. 

plan  of  farms  in   1821,  2. 

resolutions    regarding    the    War    of 
Independence,    3. 

water  power  at  Pawtucket  Falls,  7. 
CHEVALIER,   MICHEL, 

visit  to  Lowell,   12,   13. 
CHILD  LABOR, 

age   limit   for,    140-143,    146. 
CHILDREN'S    HOME,    178,    179. 
CHOLERA    INFANTUM, 

See    Infant    Mortality. 
CHURCHES, 

architecture   of,   228. 

attendance  at,   20,  201. 

denominations,  11,  13,  22,  200,  201. 

federation  of,   201. 

Greek    Orthodox   Church,    52    (pho- 
tograph),   201. 

Jewish    congregation,   201. 

membership  of,  201. 

names  of,   172,  200,  201. 

need      of     cooperation,      201,     229 
(plan). 

Protestant,   172,  200,  201. 

Roman   Catholic,    172,   200,   201. 

St.  Anne's,   10    (photograph),   n. 
CITIZENSHIP, 

assessed   polls,   42,   43. 

lack  of  interest  in,  44. 

races  interested  in,  42,  43. 

registered  voters,  43,  44. 
CITY  BEAUTIFUL,  230   (plan). 
CITY   DISPENSARY,    177-178. 
CITY'S  DRINKING  WATER,  78. 
CITY  FARM, 

inmates   of,    106    (table). 
CITY  HALL, 

photograph  of,  214. 

rentals  near,  55. 
CITY  HOSPITAL, 

for  incurables,   177. 
CITY  LIBRARY,  214-217. 

circulating  libraries,  216. 

expense  of,  216-217. 

needs  of,  216-217. 

People's  University,  216. 

photograph  of,  214. 

See  also  Library. 


CITY  OF  LOWELL, 

See  Lowell. 
CITY  PHYSICIAN, 

reports  of,  73-74,  90-92. 
CIVILIZATION, 

"increases  men's  toils",   138. 
CIVIL  WAR, 

labor    legislation     waited     for     its 
close,    140. 
COFFEE   HOUSES, 

attract  after  day's  work,  94. 

badly    ventilated,    95. 

offer  friendly  greeting,   203. 
COMMONS, 

need    for    more,    in    congested    dis- 
tricts, 224. 

See    Parks    and    Playgrounds,    and 
Playgrounds. 
CONCILIATION, 

See   Arbitration   and    Strikes. 
CONCLUSION,   225-235- 
CONGESTION, 

See   Crowding. 
CONGESTED    DISTRICTS, 

milk  depot   opened  in,  83. 

need  of  more   open  spaces  in,  224. 
CONSUMPTION, 

causes  of,  92. 

mortality   for   by   racial   groups,   83 
(table). 

reports  by  city  physicians  concern- 
ing,  90-92. 

See   also  Tuberculosis. 
CORPORATIONS, 

absentee  stockholders,  156-157,  225. 

Americanizing   influence   of,    227. 

boarding  houses,  45-49. 

capital  of,  157,  158  (table),  161,  162. 

cheap  labor,  125,  171. 

cheap  transportation,   169,   232. 

directorate  of,  156-157. 

dividends,    160-161    (table). 

efficient   management,    171. 

growth  of,  164. 

health  notice  in  mills,  97. 

high  mortality  among  mill  workers, 

73- 
hospital  cases  treated,   174-175. 
immigrants  cause  disputes,  155. 
modern    machinery    is    exhausting, 

202. 
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CORPORATIONS— (Continued) 

natives   leave   the   mills,    122. 

new  mills  built  by,  49. 

profits  flow  from   the  city,    163. 

shorter   hours   demanded,    147. 

southern    competition,    169. 

strikes,    152-153. 

tables,    158-161. 

taxes,  62,   159   (table). 

wages,   158. 

welfare  work,  223. 
CORPORATION      BOARDING 
HOUSES, 

American  tenants  supplanted  in,  45. 

board  and  rent  in,   in. 

budget  from  tenant  of,    in. 

change  of  ownership,  45. 

changed  into  tenements,  47. 

mixed   nationalities   in,    49. 

rents  of,  47,  49. 

system   abandoned,   48. 

See  also   Corporation  Tenements. 
CORPORATION  STREETS, 

filthy  condition   of,  59. 
CORPORATION  TENEMENTS, 

abandoned  by  best  help,  47. 

families  move  to  suburbs,  61. 

rents  of,  48. 

W.  S.  Southworth's  views  on,  46-47. 

See   also  Corporation   Houses. 
COST  OF   LIVING, 

American  family,   128. 

budgets  in   1875,   133-135- 

budgets,   128-129. 

Greek   family,    123-124. 

low  standard,   115. 

meagre  wages,    121-122. 

Polanders,   126. 

prices  paid  for  meals,   170. 

tables,   169-170. 

too  high,   121,   127,   130. 

See  also  Budgets  and  Standard  of 
Living. 

COTTAGES, 

desirability   of,    61,   62. 
photographs  of,  62. 
Portuguese,  53. 
rentals  of,  56,  57. 

COUNTRY  WEEK, 

charity  of  Channing  Fraternity,  180. 
COWLEY,  CHARLES,  quoted,  1,  15. 


CRIMINALS, 

nationality  of,  42. 
CROWDING, 

causes  of,   28. 

in   Portuguese   tenements,    53. 

See  Chapter  III,  and  Overcrowding. 

DARBY,  WILLIAM,  quoted,  29. 
DAVIS,  JOHN, 

fund  for  Library,  215. 
DAY  NURSERY,   122,  178. 

photograph    of,    178. 
DEATH-RATE, 

See   Mortality. 
DEPARTMENT  STORES, 

employees  in,   132. 

hours  of  labor,    132. 

wages,    131. 
DICKENS,  CHARLES,  quoted,  12-14. 
DIET, 

budgets  of  1875,  133-135- 

budgets  of  1909,  128-129. 

See   also   Calories,   and   Food. 
DIETARY  STUDIES,  in   (note). 
DIMON,  CHARLES  A.  R.,  quoted,  3. 
DISEASE, 

cause  of,  73-74.  : 

principal  classes  of,  64. 

See  Chapter  IV. 
DIVIDENDS, 

in  1845,  23  (table). 

paid,   160-161,   163. 

passed,  125,  162. 
DRACUT, 

its  contribution  to   Lowell,   3. 
DRUNKENNESS, 

causes   poverty,    185. 

chart  on,   107. 

Irish,    103. 

French-Canadians,  103. 

Greeks,    32. 

licensed  places,    105. 

Polanders,   103. 

races  addicted  to,  42. 

reports  upon,  91. 

table,   106. 

DUNLOP,  Dr.,  quoted,  121. 
DUTTON    STREET   CANAL, 
photograph   of,   208. 
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DWIGHT,    THEODORE,  JR.,  quoted, 

29. 
EASTERN  RACES, 

increased  immigration  of,  77. 
EDSON,  REV.  THEODORE,  quoted, 

9,  226. 
EDUCATION, 

influence    of,    13. 
EFFICIENCY   OF   LABOR,    171. 
ELECTRIC  CAR   SERVICE, 

extends  city  borders,   61. 
EMERSON,     RALPH      WALDO, 

quoted,    18. 
EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY,    146. 

EMPLOYEES, 

literary  work  of,    198. 

permanency    of,    162. 

strikes   lost   and   won   by,    155. 
ENGLISH, 

birth-rate  of,   99-100. 

budgets   of,    120,    134. 

mortality    of,    72,    74. 

FACTORIES, 

description   of  buildings,    12,    13. 

Dickens'   description    of,    13,    14. 

plants  and  flowers  in,   15,   16. 
FACTORY  GIRLS, 

comparison   of   conditions,   202. 

described   by   Whittier,    17. 

in   President  Jackson's   day,   203. 
FACTORY   LABOR, 

description   of,   in    1848,    19. 
FACTORY  LIFE, 

influence  of  modern  workmen,  202. 

requirements   of,   202. 
FACTORY      SYSTEM      IN      ENG- 
LAND, 

beginning   of,    4. 
FAIR  GROUNDS, 

Camp  Ground  in  the  Civil  War,  190. 
FAIRCHILD,       HENRY       PRATT, 

quoted,   31,    105. 
FAITH  HOME,  179. 
FAMILY  BUDGETS, 

See  Budgets. 
FAULKNER  MILLS,  151. 
FAXON,  HENRY  H.,  quoted,  108. 


FINES, 

imposing    of,    forbidden,    146. 
FIRE    DEPARTMENT, 

report  of  Chief  Engineer  of,  49. 
FOOD, 

calories,  the  common  unit,  111-112. 

contribution     to     process     of    body 
building,    111. 

equivalents    used    to    express    diet 
required,    m. 

essential   constituents   of,    in. 

expenditures   for,    121,   130. 

garrison  ration,    112. 

insufficient    nourishment,    11 4-1 15. 

number    of    calories    necessary    for 
a  man,    120. 

nutritive  value  of,   m. 

of  an  American  family,   128. 

of  a  Greek  family,    123. 

of  an  Irish  family,   127. 

of  an  Italian  family,  127. 

of   typical    families,    113,    121,    124- 
126. 

prices  of,   169    (table). 

values    of,    expressed    in    calories, 
114-115. 

waste  in,   113. 

See  also   Budgets  and   Calories. 
FOREIGN    POPULATION, 

appeared  in   1833,   29. 

map   of  Foreign   Districts,  52. 

nationalities  in,  53. 

See  Chapter  II. 
FORT  HILL, 

Indians  at,  2. 
FORT  HILL  PARK, 

distance    from    congested    districts, 
210. 

photograph   of,   208. 

situation  of,   206. 

See  Parks  and  Playgrounds. 
FRENCH-CANADIANS, 

aided  by  City  Dispensary,  177. 

arrival    of,    87. 

birth-rate,  99-100   (table). 

budgets  in    1875,   *33-i34- 

budgets    of    families,    113-115,    119 
(table). 

calories  of  budgets,  113,  119  (table). 

census  reports  for   1905,   29. 

church   property   purchased   by,   51. 
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FRENCH-CANADIANS    (Continued) 
clerks   in   department  stores,    132. 
competition   with   Greeks,    118,    122. 
important   factors   in   the   city,   29. 
infant  mortality  among,   74,  85. 
influx  of,  29,   66-67. 
intermarriages,   124. 
locality  of,  51-52. 
map  of  French  District,  52. 
mortality   of,   72,   74,   78,  82. 
permanency  of,  29. 
social  clubs  of,  219-221. 
thrift   of,   122. 

FRENCH    DISTRICT, 
map   of,   52. 
photographs  of,  52. 
typical   block   in,    51-52. 
GARBAGE, 

dumped  or  sold,  93. 
GARRISON   RATION, 

table     percentage     composition     of 

edible    portions,    112. 

GAZETTEER     OF    THE    UNITED 

STATES    OF    AMERICA, 

quoted,   29. 

GENERALIS,    DEMOSTHENES, 

quoted,  93-94,  125. 
GERMAN, 

budget   of   family,    120    (table). 
GINIERIES,  PANOS,  quoted,  30. 
GOOKIN,    DANIEL,    quoted,    1. 

GREAT     BRITAIN     LOCAL     GOV- 
ERNMENT BOARD,  quoted,  50. 

GREEKS, 

accustomed  to  outdoor  life  and 
warm   climate,   94. 

arrival   of,   30,   124. 

attend    evening    schools,    200. 

births   among,    100. 

budgets  of  families,  119  (table),  123. 

calories   high    among,    118,    123. 

cheap   labor   of,    169. 

chief  meal  of,    118. 

clerks  in  department  stores,  131. 

coffee  houses  of,  31. 

communal   life   of,    31. 

competition  with  French-Cana- 
dians,  118,   122. 

cost  of  living  among,   123. 

description  of  their  native  land,  30. 


GREEKS— (Continued) 

dinner  of,   124. 

drama  of,   204. 

drunkenness   among,   ^2. 

employed    as    strike-breakers,    151. 

employment   of,   30. 

families  of,   not   large,   124. 

foreign  remittances  of,   124,   163. 

guarded  by  police  during  strike,  151. 

hospitality  of,   1 18. 

immigration   of,   31. 

infant  mortality   among,  86. 

introduced  into  the  mills,   153. 

invest  in  real  estate,  54. 

large  colony  of,   31-32. 

law-abiding,    t>2- 

locality  of  community,   30,    124. 

loiter  on  streets,  203. 

map  of  Greek  District,  52. 

mob    causes    trouble,    96. 

mortality    of,    82. 

mutton  used  by,   113. 

numbers    of,    77. 

Orthodox  Church,  62. 

overcrowding  of,   124. 

padrone    system,    s2- 

photographs,   52. 

prevention   of  tuberculosis,   82. 

prominent    in    strikes,    153. 

proportion  of  men  and  boys,  55. 

rents  among,   152. 

strikes  among,    125,   151-154. 

suspicious,    no. 

thrifty,    62. 

tuberculosis   among,   93-94,   125. 

unemployed,    119. 

unsanitary    environment    of,    137. 

unsanitary   habits   of,   54. 

wages  of,   123. 
GREEN,  JOHN   O.,  quoted,  8,  12. 
GRIFFIN,  MRS.  SARA  S.,  quoted,  1. 
GROWTH, 

of   corporations,   34,    164. 

of  Lowell,   8,   11,  34. 

of  population,    164. 

of   savings  deposits,    191. 

HAMILTON  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 

attacks  constitutionality  of  ten- 
hour  law,   141. 

directorate  of,    156. 
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HAMILTON        MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY— (Continued) 

incorporation   of,   7. 

photographs   of  houses   of,   44. 

strikes   in,    147-148,    151. 
"HARRIS,  THE" 

described      by      State      Board      of 
Health,    70. 

photograph  of,  52. 

tenement  in  "Little  Canada,"  51-52. 
HARVARD    UNIVERSITY    LI- 
BRARY, 

budgets    deposited    in,    128    note. 
HEALTH, 

See  Chapter  IV. 

See    also    Health    Conditions. 
HEALTH   CONDITIONS, 

as  needed   in  houses,  95. 

classification    of    decedents,    65. 

coffee   houses   badly  ventilated,  95. 

cows   fed   on  garbage,   93. 

descent   of   decedents,    65. 

diseases    classified,    93. 

garbage   dumped    or   sold,    93. 

in  Little  Canada,  71. 

inspection   of   houses,    93,   95. 

mortality   of   population,    79. 

petition  for  sewers,  72. 

saloons   badly   ventilated,    109. 

specific  diseases,   64. 

tabulation    of   diseases,    65. 

unsanitary    surroundings,     122. 

warning  notice  in  mills,   97. 

See  Chapter   IV. 
HEALTH  STATISTICS,  66-68,  87. 
HEBREWS, 

home  conditions  of,  54. 
HELLENIC   HERALD,   quoted,   32. 
HEMENWAY,  RODNEY  F.,  quoted, 

5,  6,  8. 
HEMMETER,  JOHN  C,  quoted,  112. 
HIGHLAND  CLUB,   188,   189. 
HILL,  MABEL,  quoted,  4. 
HOLYOAKE,  GEORGE  J.,  quoted,  5. 
HOME  LIFE, 

budgets  of  1875,   132- 

foreigners   need  to   cultivate,   94. 
HOSPITALS, 

City,  177. 

Lowell  General,   176-178. 


HOSPITALS— (Continued) 

Lowell,  96,    173-175,   223. 

Saint  John's,   175-176. 
HOTELS, 

lawlessness  of,    108. 

Sunday  traffic  in  intoxicants,  106, 
108. 

HOURS   OF  LABOR, 

among  conductors  and  motormen, 
143. 

carpenters  and  masons  strike  for 
nine  hours,    149. 

children,  reduced  for,   139,   143. 

comparison  of,  in  different  trades 
and  cities,    165. 

comparison*  with   England,   165. 

eight-hour  law  established,  143,  144. 

for  children  and  women,  139,  140, 
143. 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company 
attacks  constitutionality  of 
ten-hour  law,    141. 

in  department   stores,    132. 

in  different  trades,   167. 

in  mercantile  and  mechanical  es- 
tablishments,   142. 

in  state  departments,   140. 

legislation    regarding,    139-141. 

night  work  for  women  prohibited, 
142. 

nine-hour  law,    143. 

operatives  denied  shorter  work- 
day,  147. 

petition    for    shorter,    141. 

President  Van   Buren's  order,    139. 

question  dormant  till   1850,   139. 

reduction    in,    139,    143-144,    150. 

strengthening  of  laws  relating  to, 
143. 

strikes  for  reduction  in,  155. 

Supreme  Court  decision  relating 
to,   141. 

ten-hour  law  defeated  in  1852,  140. 

ten-hour  day,    141,    147. 

twelve  hours  a  day  in  1850,  139. 

HOUSEHOLDERS, 

need  of  increase  in  number  of,  62. 

HOUSING   CONDITIONS, 
bad  in  Greek  district,  54-55. 
buildings    condemned,    96. 
carelessness   of   tenants,   58. 
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HOUSING  CONDITIONS— (Con- 
tinued) 

comparison  of  conditions  of  East- 
ern races  in  homeland,  94. 

complex   nature    of,   63. 

cubic  feet  of  air  necessary  to 
health,    70. 

early   boarding   houses,   45. 

efforts  to  improve,  96. 

high  mortality,  74. 

locality  of  worst,  54"55- 

made  worse  by  influx  of  immi- 
grants,   61. 

overcrowding,  50-51,  55. 

problem  appeared  in   1833,  29. 

relation  to  tuberculosis,   125. 

See  also  Bad  Housing,  Corporation 
Boarding-Houses,  and  Chapter 
III. 

IMMIGRANTS, 

adaptability  of,  to  new  conditions, 
26. 

as  householders,  62. 

comparison  of  statistics  relating 
to,   33- 

crowding   of,   28. 

description   of  Greece,   30. 

displace  natives  in  mills,  29. 

effect  on  corporation  boarding- 
house  system,  26. 

few  in   1850,  66. 

foreign   remittances   of,    197,    198. 

French-Canadians,    26,    124. 

Greeks,  26,  124. 

habits  should  be  changed,  74. 

increase  in,  28,   73,  77,   132. 

mob   violence   among    Greeks,    96. 

nationality  of  patients  in  hospi- 
tals,   174-175. 

non-English    speaking,    28,    38-39. 

Portuguese,    32-33. 

purpose    animating,    26. 

tendency  of  Eastern  races  to  com- 
mit nuisances,  96. 

INDIANS, 

at  Fort  Hill,  2. 
at  hamlet  of  Wamesit,   1. 
John  Eliot,  apostle  to,   1. 
Passaconaway,    1. 
Tyng   cemetery,    2. 
Wannalancet,  2. 


INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS, 

present    tendencies,     155. 

See    Chapter    VI. 
INDUSTRIAL    REVOLUTION     IN 
ENGLAND,    4. 

INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS,   144. 
See  Schools. 

INFANT    MORTALITY, 

among  Greeks,  86. 

(chart),   84. 

high,   74. 

of  racial  groups,  85. 

through  ignorance,  92. 

See    Chapter   IV,   and   Mortality. 
INSTITUTES, 

See   Lyceum. 
INSTITUTIONS, 

unification  needed,    109. 

INTEMPERANCE, 
arrests  for,  91. 
breeds  poverty,   92. 
causes   high   mortality,    71,   82. 
city  physicians'   report  on,  91. 
decrease  in,  227. 
Sunday  traffic  in  liquors,    106. 
See   Drunkenness. 

INFECTIOUS    DISEASES, 

not  reported  in  1880,  71. 
IRISH, 

aided  by  City  Dispensary,  177. 
arrests    for    drunkenness,    91,     106 

(table),    107    (chart), 
birth-rate  among,  99. 
budgets    of    families,     119     (table), 

127,    133-135- 
competition  with  French-Canadians, 

122. 
causes   of  sickness   among,  91. 
consumption   among,   90-91. 
diseases   among,   66,   78. 
drunkenness  among,  91,   106,  107. 
influx  of,  29,  66,  87. 
intermarriage,    29,    124. 
locality  in  "The  Acre,"  29. 
mortality   of,   66,   72,   74,   82,   88-90. 
overcrowding   of,    51. 
phthisis   among,   67,   82. 
population,  87,  89-90. 
ITALIAN, 

budget  of  family,   120   (table),  127. 
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JACKSON,  PRESIDENT  ANDREW, 

visit  to  Lowell,   12. 
JACKSON,  PATRICK  T.,  6. 
JEWISH  DISTRICT, 

locality   of,   53. 

photograph  of,  52. 
JUSTICES   OF   PEACE,    173. 
KIMBALL,   IRVING  D.,  quoted,  21, 

191. 
KYLE,  J.   M.,  quoted,  33- 
LABOR, 

cheap,  125,  169. 

controversy,   145. 

convention,    138. 

early  factory,  18-20. 

efficiency  of,   171. 

Greek,    169. 

immigrant,    169. 

Polish,    169. 

See      also,      Cheap      Labor,      Child 
Labor,    Hours,   and   Wages. 

LABOR  DAY, 

the   automobile   races,   212-213. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION,   138-147. 

against  imposing  fines,   146. 

conciliation   and    arbitration,    144. 

defeated,    141. 

exempts    cooperative    shares    from 
attachment,    144. 

interest  in,  shown  by  the  state,  138. 

need   of,    171. 

repeal    of    former,    140. 

ten-hour  law,    141. 

See      Child      Labor,      Hours,      and 
Wages. 
LABOR  TROUBLES, 

comparatively    few   in   Lowell,    147. 
LABOR   UNIONS, 

membership,    204. 
"LADIES'   PEARL," 

an  early  magazine,   198. 
LAKE   MASCUPPIC, 

photograph   of,   214. 
LARCOM,   LUCY,  quoted,    16-17. 

park  named  in  her  honor,  206. 
LARCOM  PARK,  LUCY, 

oldest  of  city's  breathing  places  is 
newest  of  city's  parks,  206-207. 

photograph  of,  208. 


LAW  AND  ORDER,   103-109, 
See   Drunkenness. 

LAWRENCE       MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 
directorate,    156. 
dividends,    160-161     (tables), 
photograph   of   mills,    154. 
strikes  in,   148. 

LAWTON,  FREDERICK,  quoted,  9. 
LEE,  JOSEPH  E., 

opposes    unsupervised    playgrounds, 
209. 

LIBRARIES,  CIRCULATING,  14. 
LIBRARY, 

bequest  of  John   Davis   to,   215. 

Catholic  Young  Men's  Lyceum,  221. 

large   number   of  patrons,   215. 

location  and  nature  of,  214-217. 

need  of  more  generous  support  of, 
215-216,   224. 

offers  little  to  immigrants,  202,  203. 

variety  of  its  books,  214-215. 

See   City   Library. 
LIQUOR,  103-109. 

beer  and  spirits,  128. 

use   of,   by   operatives,   127. 

See   Drunkenness. 
LIQUOR  LAWS,    103-109. 

difficult   to  enforce,    104-105. 

two   boards   needed   for  police  and 
license,    108. 
LITTLE  CANADA, 

budget  of  family  in,  115-116. 

danger    from    its    wooden    caravan- 
saries,   117. 

dense  population  in,  92. 

described  by  State  Board  Health,  70. 

description   of  the  "Harris",   51-52. 

great  tenements  in,  51. 

Greeks  make  inroads  upon,    123. 

map   of,   52. 

mortality  in,  73-74. 

overcrowding  in,  92. 

photographs  of,  52. 

report  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Trueworthy.  71, 

strategic  center,   123. 

typical   tenements   in,    124. 
LIVING,  Chapter  V. 

See  Budgets,  Calories  and  Cost  of 
Living. 
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LOCKOUT, 

causes    idleness    of     13,000     opera- 
tives,   152. 
See  Strikes. 
LOCKS   AND   CANALS, 

aids  in  bath-house  for  Ayer  Home, 

178. 
district    nursing,    187. 
dividends   of,    162. 
extension  of  park  system,  206,  207. 
incorporation   of,   3-4. 
See  Proprietors  Locks  and  Canals. 
LONDON     BOARD     OF     TRADE, 

quoted,    26,    57. 
See  British  Board  of  Trade. 
LOWELL, 

absenteeism,    25. 

as  a  city,  1 1. 

as  a  "plantation,"  3. 

as  a  town,  10. 

as  a  village,  3. 

bill-boards,    230. 

changes  needed,  234. 

cheap  labor,  23. 

cheap    transportation,    22,2. 

circuit  of  activity,  230. 

City    Beautiful    on    the    Merrimack, 

229-230. 
civic   center  of,   231. 
cooperation   needed,   63,   228,   230. 
cosmopolitan    population,    225. 
description  of,    n-13,   198-199. 
directorates   in   mills   of,    156-157. 
diversity  of  industries,  22,2. 
does    little    for   library    and    parks, 

215-216,    224. 
early  deed  of  trustees  of  land,  2. 
genesis   of   social   system,   8. 
government   of,    172. 
growth     of,     8,     11,     34.     See    also 

Growth, 
heterogeneous   elements   in,   228. 
Hospital,  223.  See  Lowell  Hospital, 
incorporation   of,   8-9. 
industrial    competition,    232. 
influence   of   education,    13. 
Library,    224.     See   City   Library. 
Manufactures.       See    Corporations, 
maps    of,   following   257. 
Merrimack   Square,   231. 
mills.     See    Mills, 
moral  tone  of,  15,  234. 


LOWELL— (Continued) 
name  of,  8-9. 
new    charter,    228. 
operatives.     See  Operatives, 
origin   of   industrial   system,   56. 
origin   of   philanthropic   work  done 

in,    228. 
plan  of,   2. 

playgrounds.     See    Parks, 
photographs   of,    1,   28. 
population.     See    Population, 
public    buildings,    230. 
public   spirit   needed,   226. 
semi-centennial  of,  6,  8,   12,   16. 
seventy-fifth    anniversary    of,    3. 
site  for  new  mills,  7. 
social  life  of,  224. 
textile  industries  in,  87. 
views  of,   1,  4. 
vision  of,  226,  227,  234. 
visits   to,    12. 

LOWELL,  FRANCIS  CABOT, 
associates  of  in  Waltham,  6. 
"informing  soul"   of  the  first  man- 
ufacturers,   7-8. 
interest    in    operatives,    6. 
inventor  of  power  loom,  6. 
investigating  abroad,   6. 
town  named  for,  9. 

LOWELL,    JAMES    RUSSELL, 
quoted,  233,  235. 

LOWELL,  JOHN  A.,  quoted,  6. 

LOWELL  AUTOMOBILE   CLUB, 
the  races,  212-213. 

LOWELL  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  189- 

190. 
LOWELL  BOOK,  THE,  quoted,  1-4, 

8-9. 
LOWELL  BOYS'  CLUB,   186,  222. 

LOWELL     COURIER-CITIZEN, 
quoted,    147,    199. 
See    Newspapers. 

LOWELL   DISPENSARY,    177. 
See   City   Dispensary. 

LOWELL    FIVE    CENT    SAVINGS 

BANK,   195,   196. 
LOWELL    GENERAL    HOSPITAL, 

176-178. 
photograph  of,  172. 
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LOWELL   HOSPITAL,    96,    173-175. 

223. 
LOWELL   HUMANE   SOCIETY, 

182-185. 
LOWELL  MACHINE  SHOP, 

family  budget  of  employees  in,  128. 
strike   in,    147. 
wages  in,   130. 
LOWELL      MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 
strikes    in,    148-149. 
See  Bigelow   Carpet  Company. 
LOWELL  MAGAZINE,  THE,  21 
LOWELL  OFFERING,  THE,  14,  16, 

18,  198. 
LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL,  169- 
170. 
photograph   of,    170. 
LYCEUM,    15,    17. 

See  also   Social  Clubs. 

MANN,  HON.  HORACE, 

on  school  laws,    139. 
MANUFACTURES, 

statistics   of,   22,   23. 

See  Dividends  and  Mills. 
MAPS,  32,  end  of  book. 
MARRIAGES,  42,   98   (table). 
MARTIN,  G.  FORREST,  quoted,  96. 
MASSACHUSETTS    BUREAU     OF 
STATISTICS, 

family    budgets    in    1875,    collected 
by,    132. 
MASSACHUSETTS     CENSUS,     29- 

30,  38-39   (table). 
MASSACHUSETTS      COTTON 
MILLS, 

dividends  of,   160-161,   163. 

nationality  of  operatives,  35. 

permanency  of  employees,   162. 

prosperity    of,    171. 
MASSACHUSETTS     MOHAIR 
PLUSH   COMPANY, 

wages  earned  in,   131. 
MAZZINI, 

on  social  questions,  233. 
MEATS, 

prices  paid   for,    170. 

used  by   Greeks,    113. 


MECHANICS'  HALL, 
photograph  of,   10. 

MECHANICS  PLANING  MILL, 
strike  in,   147. 

MEMORIAL  HALL,   214-215. 
photograph   of,  214. 

MERRIMACK     MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 

dividends  in,  125,  160-161,  163. 

Greek  operatives  in,  125. 

incorporation  of,   7. 

photograph  of  boarding-houses,  44. 

photograph  of  mills,   154. 

strikes    in,    151. 

tenements   of,    48. 
MERRIMACK  RIVER, 

banks    offer    opportunities    for    ex- 
tension of  park  system,  207. 

canalization   of,   232. 

sewage  in,  from  other  cities,  78. 

source  of  city's  water  supply,  78. 

transportation  on,   3. 

water  power  of,  7. 

MERRIMACK   SQUARE, 

desirable    land    near,    63. 
MERRIMACK  STREET, 

photograph,  28. 

MERRIMACK     WOOLEN     COM- 
PANY, 
strikes  in,   149. 
wages  in,  131. 
MIDDLESEX  CANAL,  4,  21-22,  232. 
MIDDLESEX  CLUB,  219-220. 
MIDDLESEX  MECHANICS'  ASSO- 
CIATION, 9. 
MIDDLESEX    NORTH    AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY,   190. 
MIDDLESEX   VILLAGE, 
pontoon    bridge    at,    212. 
rentals  in,   56. 

MIDDLESEX  WOMEN'S  CLUB, 
assists   in  maintaining  playgrounds, 

208-209. 
assists    in    preventing    tuberculosis, 

82-83. 
its  work,   186-187. 

MILK, 

cows  fed  on  garbage,  93. 
importance  of  clean,  96. 
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MILLS, 

photograph      of,      8.       See      photo- 
graphs   of    Appleton    Company 
and   other  mills. 
See     Dividends,     Hours,     Appleton 
Company   and   other  mills. 

MINISTRY-AT-LARGE,   180-181 

MOODY,  PAUL,  6. 

MOODY  STREET  BRIDGE, 
photograph   of,   170. 

MORALS, 
effect  of  saloons  upon,  106,  108,  109. 
opportunities  to  cultivate,    19. 

MORTALITY, 

among  children,  85-86. 

Eastern   races,  81. 

English,   72,  74,  82,  85,  86. 

French-Canadians,  82,  85. 

Greeks,  78,  82. 

Irish,   82,   85. 

natives,  82,   85. 

racial   groups,   27,   81,   89-90. 
by  years,   66-67,   71-72,   7S-77- 
careless  methods   cause  high,   73. 
charts,  79-88. 
comparison   of,   for  different   races, 

75,    85-87. 
by   districts,   70. 
decrease  in,  75,  78,  82. 
diphtheria,  89-90. 
effect  of  bad  housing  on,  82. 
effect   of   intemperance  on,   82. 
increase  in,  72,  78,  82. 
phthisis,  89-90. 
pneumonia,  89-90. 
reports  of,  66  ff. 
respiratory  system,  92. 
shifting,   92. 
tables   of,   67,  ff. 
tuberculosis,  83    (chart), 
typhoid   epidemic,   87. 
unsanitary  surroundings,   59. 
See   Chapter    IV. 

MOVING   PICTURES,  217-218. 
MUNICIPAL    EMPLOYMENT    BU- 
REAUS, 

would  be  a  help  to  Lowell,   146. 
MUNICIPAL    LIFE, 

impress  of  immigrants  upon,  40. 


NATIVE, 

birth  rate  by  periods,   100. 
NATIONAL  BANKS, 

names  of,   197. 
NATIONAL   CENSUS. 

See    Census. 
NESMITH  STREET, 

photograph,  211. 
NEWSPAPERS,    13,    198-199. 
NEWPORT  SHOE  COMPANY, 

wages  earned  in,   131. 

NOVELTY  SUSPENDER  WORKS, 
strike  in,   150. 

OCCUPATIONS, 

number  engaged  in,   166   (table). 

OLD  LADIES'  HOME,  179. 

OPERATIVES, 
a  day's  meals,   124. 
calories   insufficient,    121. 
children  employed  as,  14,  19. 
clubs    maintained    by    corporations 

for,  223. 
comparison    with    English,    15. 
compensation  act  for,   146. 
cost   of  living  of,    130. 
defamation  of,  15. 
degradation   of,   8,    18. 
described  by  Charles  Dickens,  13,  14. 
efforts  to  ameliorate  conditions,  139. 
foreign,  26,  32,  36,  87,  94. 
foreign  born,  percentage  of,  36. 
habits  and  housing,  90. 
health   affected  by   mill   work,    139. 
in   1825,   12;  in   1908-9,  34,  35,  36. 
intellectual  improvement  difficult,  20. 
literary  work  of,   14. 
morals  of,   11,   13. 
nationality   of,    26,    32,    36,   87. 
native  born,  percentage  of,  36. 
native  stock  among,  19,  26,  122. 
paternal  relation  has  gone,  225. 
permanency  of,   162. 
recreations  of,    13,   220,   223. 
seeking   instruction,    17. 
total  number  employed,   34,   35,  36. 
unemployment   among,    119. 
unskilled,  wages  of,  94. 
value  of  reliable,   19. 
wages,    17,  94. 
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OPERATIVES— (Continued) 
when   most   prosperous,    122. 
woman  agitator,   147. 
working  hours  of,   19. 

OVERCROWDING, 

causes  high  mortality,  82. 

inquired  into  by  Board  of  Health,  59. 

noted  by  city  physician,  74. 

of  aliens,    102,   124. 

size   of   tenement,    122. 

typical  budget,   115,   116. 

See    Housing. 

OWEN,    ROBERT, 

early  fruit   of  his  idealism,   8. 

idealism  of,  5. 

originator  of  cooperation,  5. 

PARK  COMMISSIONERS, 
advent   of,    207. 

PARKS  AND   PLAYGROUNDS, 

acreage  of  parks,  comparison,  207 
(table). 

advocated,   109. 

appropriations  inadequate  to  main- 
tain, 207,  208. 

compared  with  other  cities,  207,  208. 

development  of,  broader  plan 
urged,    208. 

extending  system   of,  207,  208. 

extent  and  valuation  of,  206  (table). 

furnish  amusement  and  recreation, 
205. 

importance   of,   208. 

map   of,   following  257. 

meagre  expenditure   for,  208. 

situation   of,   206    (table). 

table  showing  acreage,  valuation, 
etc.,  of,  206. 

the   rendezvous   for   sports,   214. 

See   also    Playgrounds. 

PATERNALISM, 

crowding     of    families,    caused    by 

change  from,  28. 
discarded  in   boarding  houses,   28. 
end  of,  26. 

PAWTUCKET  CANAL, 
cost  of,  4. 
opening  of,   3. 
purchase   of  farms   for,   7. 
proposed,  3. 


PAWTUCKET  FALLS, 
farms  in   1821,  plan  of,  2. 
Indians   at,    1. 
site  for  new  mills,  7. 
view  of,  9    (photograph), 
village  at,  3. 

PAWTUCKETVILLE  CLUB,  219, 220. 
rentals  in,  57. 

PEABODY,  A.  P.,  quoted.  17, 
PEABODY,    ROBERT    SWAIN, 

on  rebuilding  Middlesex  Canal,  232. 
PEOPLE'S  CLUB,  20,   187,  223. 

PERMANENCY   OF   EMPLOYEES, 
162. 

PHILLIPS,  WENDELL, 

on  social  conditions,  in  1833,  I4- 
PLAYGROUNDS, 

Aiken    Street,    212    (photograph). 

careful  supervision  of,  needed,  209, 
224. 

effect  of,  on  juvenile  crime,  209,  210. 

evening  sports  on,  209. 

first    municipal,    209. 

how  to  improve,  210,  211. 

map   of,   following  257. 

must  be  attractive,   210. 

of  public  schools  should  be  open,  210. 

opening  of  first,   208,  209. 

Park  Commission  should  supervise, 
209. 

should  be  policed,  210. 

South   Common,  the  best  equipped, 
21 1. 

table    of,    206. 

See  also   Parks  and   Playgrounds. 
POLANDERS, 

as   clerks,    132. 

budgets  of,   126,   128. 

calories   high   among,    120. 

comparison    of,   with    Greeks,    126. 

locality  occupied  by,  53,  54. 

map  of  Polish  Districts,  52. 

photographs  of,  52. 

poverty  among,   126. 

standard  of  living  of,  54. 

types  of.  54   (photograph). 

typical  block  occupied  by,  53. 
POLICE, 

lax  in  enforcement  of  liquor  laws, 
105,   107,   108. 
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POLICE  BOARD, 

an   autocratic  body,   227. 

resignation   of   F.    N.   Wier,    107. 
POLITICS, 

defeat   prominent   citizens,   226. 

POPULATION, 

by  districts,  69  (table). 

census  of,   1830,  1836,  1900,  1905,  33. 

changes  of  residence  among,  28. 

cosmopolitan  nature  of,   38,  39,  4°« 

English  and  Scotch  in,  87. 

English   speaking,   28,  87. 

exodus  of,  in  1848-9,  29. 

foreign   parentage    of,   in    1881,    20. 

foreign   portion    of,    lacks   stability, 

62,  233. 
Greeks  among,  in   1900,  30. 
growth  in,  from  1870  to   1910,   164. 
householders  few,   62. 
in    1836,    22;    1850,    65;    i860,    66; 

1870,  67  ;    1875,   67  ;    1885,   73; 

1890,    74;    1895,    74-75J    1900, 

75  ;    !909>  77- 
'  index  to  foreign  proportion  of,  34. 
mobility  of,   233. 
national    census    in    1850,    65. 
nationalities  represented  in,  28,  38, 

39,   87. 
non-English   speaking,   28. 
occupations   of,    165,    166. 
of  five  largest  cities  in   Massachu- 
setts, 164   (table), 
permanence  lacking  in  foreign,  62. 
polls  assessed  in,  62. 
Portuguese  in,  32,  33. 
racial  groups  in,  76,  77. 
Roman  Catholic  proportion  of,  201. 
See  Mortality. 

unstability  of,  effect  on  voters,  233. 
Walker,  Prof.,  on  increase  in,   100, 

102. 
PORTUGUESE, 
clerks,   131. 

family  budget,   120    (table), 
growing  influence  of,  33. 
locality   occupied   by,    53. 
map  of  Portuguese  District,   52. 
native   home   conditions    of,    53. 
nativity  of,  32. 
operatives  in  mills,  33. 

POST  OFFICE,  173. 


POVERTY, 

a  study,   1 1 1   note. 
budgets   showing,    126,    127. 
follows   operative,    130. 
note,    121. 
typical  cases  of,   126,    127. 

PRESENT     TENDENCIES     IN 
INDUSTRIAL      CONDITIONS, 
155. 
PROPERTY, 

owned  by  Irish  and  French,  62. 

PROPRIETORS  LOCKS  AND  CAN- 
ALS, 
incorporation  of,  4. 
stock   of,  acquired  by  mills,   7. 
water   power   and   land   sold  by,   7. 
See  also   Locks   and   Canals. 

PROPRIETORS    OF    MIDDLESEX 
CANAL, 
charter  committee,  4. 
charter   obtained,    4. 
canal  opened,.  4. 

remonstrants  to  railroad  project,  21. 
traffic   in  canal,  4. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS, 
in    general,    130. 

PUBLICATIONS, 
Lowell   Courier,   199. 
Lozvell   Offering,   198,   199. 
newspapers,    13,    199. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS, 

attendance  at,    199,   200. 

before    incorporation    of    town,    9. 

buildings  well  located,   199. 

compulsory    attendance,    20,    140. 

district  system  adopted,  10,  abol- 
ished,   10. 

early   controversy   about,   226. 

expense   of,  per  capita,  216. 

great  social  unifiers,  200. 

in  charge  of  Rev.  Theodore  Edson, 
9- 

instituted    by    Lowell,    7. 

medical   inspection   in,   200. 

North  and  South  grammar  schools, 
10. 

on   the   "Acre",   29. 

opened  by  Merrimack  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  9. 

outrank  churches,  200. 
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PUBLIC   SCHOOLS— (Continued) 
races  represented  in,  40,  41. 
teachers,  9,   172. 
the  Merrimack,  site  of,  9. 
well   supported,    129. 
yards   as   playgrounds,   210. 

RACES, 

withhold  their  increase    123 
RACIAL   GROUPS, 

data  of,  66. 

in   1890,  74;   1895,  74-5;    1900,  75; 
1905,  76. 

infant  mortality  of,  85. 

mortality   of,    67. 

not   enumerated,   67. 

See  Birth  rate. 

unrecorded  data  of,   66. 
RACIAL   MORTALITY,    67    (table). 
RAILROADS, 

charter  granted  for,  22. 

no    inducement   to    extend,    21,    22. 

request  for,  21. 

READING   ROOMS, 
in  clubs,  204,  205,  220. 
well  patronized,  204,  205. 

RECREATIONS, 
Chapter  VIII   on, 
leisure  tests  man,  202. 
of  operatives,   13,  220,   22^. 
of  the  people,  202,  224. 
See  Amusements. 

RENTALS, 

budgets  showing,   133,   134,    135. 
comparison   of,   57,    136. 
comparison    of,    in    different    cities, 

165. 
cottage  home,  56,  61. 
higher    average    of,    136. 
increase  in,  28. 
in  Appleton   Street,  56. 

Centralville,    56. 

corporation  boarding  house,    111. 

cottages,  56. 

Crosby   Street,  56. 

Davis  Square,  56. 

Middlesex  Village,  56. 

tenement  blocks,  55-56. 
near  Aiken   Street  bridge,  55. 
near   City    Hall,    55. 
paid  by  immigrants,  124,  125*127. 


RENTALS— (Continued) 

paid   by   typical   families,    121,    126, 

127. 
proportion  of  wages  consumed  for, 

122,  130. 
table  of,  129. 
tenement,    52,    55,    56,    57,    58,    123, 

124. 
uniformity    of,    122. 
ROBINSON,    MRS.    H.    H.,    quoted, 

11,   14,   17,   18,   19,   20. 
RO WNTREE,  B.  SEEBOHM,  quoted, 

in,    121. 
RUMFORD    INSTITUTE    OF    MU- 
TUAL INSTRUCTION,  8. 

SAINT  ANNE'S   CHURCH, 

architecture   of,    12. 

compulsory    support     of    by    oper- 
atives,   10. 

dedication    of,    10. 

photograph   of,   10. 
SAINT    JOHN'S    HOSPITAL,    175- 

176. 
SALVATION  ARMY,  127. 
SALOONS, 

appeal  to  man's  social  nature,  203. 

young  men   patrons   of,    128. 

See  Drunkenness. 
SANITATION, 

bad  in  tenements,  58,  125. 

Board  of  Health  orders  changes  in, 

59- 

buildings    condemned,    50,    96. 

careless  methods  of,  increase  mor- 
tality,  51,   73- 

compulsory,  need  of,  59,  63. 

conditions  of,    58,   71. 

improved    by    sewer    extension,    93. 

in   charge   of  committee,   93. 

indifference    of    authorities    to,    93. 

inspection     of     plumbing,     75  ;     of 
houses,  75. 

lack  of,  breeds  disease,  57. 

meager   provision   for,    55. 

privy  vaults,  71,  72,  75,  93. 
SAVINGS, 

by   immigrants,    124,    163. 

city  a  sufferer  by,  226. 

examples   of  thrift,    127,    196. 

foreign   remittances,   124,    197,   198. 
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SAVINGS  BANKS, 

deposits,    196,    197- 

deposits   by   foreigners,   62. 

depositors   in    1841,    14,    196,    197- 

names  of,  190,  191. 

per    capita    savings    compared,    194 
(diagram). 

per    capita    savings    and    per    cent 
gain  and  loss,   193. 

report   of,    19S.    196    (table). 

savings  per  capita,    193    (diagram). 

social  institution  of  great  influence, 
190,   197. 

statistics,    195,    196    (table). 

statistics  of  small  deposits,   196. 

statistics   quoted,    194   note. 

tables   and   diagrams   showing   sav- 
ings,   191-195. 

total  savings  and  per  cent  gain,  192. 
compared,    193    (diagram). 
in  millions,   192    (diagram). 

SEAGER,    HENRY    R.,    quoted,    4. 

SCHOOLS, 

the   parochial,    29. 

See  Public  Schools. 
SCHOOL  LAWS,   139. 
SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS,   187. 
SCORESBY,  WILLIAM,  quoted,   23. 

SCOTCH, 

budget  of  family,   120    (table). 

SHARES, 

exempted    from    attachment    in    co- 
operative   associations,     144. 
SHAW  STOCKING  COMPANY, 

photograph   of  boarding   house,   44. 

wages  earned  in,   131. 
SHEDD,  F.  B. 

donor  of  Shedd  Park,  206,  208. 
SHEDD  PARK, 

gift  of  F.  B.   Shedd,  206,  208. 

largest  of  city's   parks,   206. 
SIMPSON,    CHARLES    E.,    quoted, 

50,    54- 
SKILLED   LABOR, 

English   and   Scotch,  87. 

improved    conditions,    137. 

wages  of,   132. 
SMALLPOX, 

epidemic    1871,   67. 


SOCIAL, 

clubs   and  societies,   200. 

habits  of  Greeks,  32. 

influence   of   schools   and   churches, 

227. 
institutions    do    much  to  satisfy,  204. 

number    of   institutions,    172,    201. 

problem  greater  than  slavery,  235. 

problem,     not    one     of    bread     and 
butter,    233. 

question   a   religious   one,   234. 
SOCIAL  CLUBS, 

abundance   of,   204. 

among    various    nationalities,    204. 

as  political  organizations,  219,  220. 

names    of   different,    219,    220,    221. 

superior  to   saloons,   220. 
SOCIAL    CONDITIONS, 

in    1833,    14. 

revolution   in,    26. 

transformation    in,   28. 
SOCIAL    CRISIS, 

in  England,   5. 
SOCIAL   LIFE, 

afforded  by  city,   129. 

at  state   armory,   205. 

comparison    of,    124. 

cooperation   needed,   224. 

in  bowling  alleys,  205. 

need  of  uplift  in,  20. 

secret  societies,   204. 
SOCIETIES, 

charitable,   etc.,    172. 
SOUTH    COMMON, 

auditorium,    216,    212. 

central   location    of,   211. 

gatherings    a    psychological    study, 
213. 

on  the  4th  of  July,  212. 

pond,    212    (photograph). 

pond    should    be    made    attractive, 
21 1. 
SOUTH   READING  MECHANICAL 
AND    AGRICULTURAL    IN- 
STITUTE, 133. 
SOUTHERN    COMPETITION, 

in  textile  industries,   169. 
SOUTHWORTH,   W.    S.,   quoted,   7, 

156,  158,   162. 
SPALDING  PARK, 

the  rendezvous  for  sports,  214. 
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STANDARD   OF  LIVING, 

affected  by  crowding  of  the  races, 

225. 
improper  nourishment   lowers,   96. 
increase   withheld   because   of,    123. 
lowered     by      remittances      abroad, 

163. 
lowered   by   successive   alien   races, 

102. 
menu      in      corporation      boarding 

house,    in. 
of    immigrants,    54,    171. 
of  unmarried  men  and  women,  III. 
See    Chapter    IV    and    Chapter    V, 

also     Budgets,     Calories,     and 

Food. 

STATE     BOARD     OF     ARBITRA- 
TION, 
assists  in  dispute,   155. 
decides    against    increased    wages, 

153. 
decides   a   strike,    150,    151. 
mediation  by,   149. 
ordered  to  investigate,  152. 
tries  to  prevent   strike,    152. 
See   Arbitration. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH, 
on  conditions  in  Little  Canada,  70. 
reports   of,    70. 
STATE   CENSUS, 

reports  of,  38,  39,  74,  77- 
STATE     INSPECTORS     OF 
HEALTH, 
report  on  toilet  accommodations  in 
mills,   98. 

STATISTICS, 

from  1 2th  United  States  census, 
36,   37- 

Massachusetts  state  census,  38,  39, 
74,   77- 

of  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts,  138  note. 

STEVENS,   SOLON   W.,  quoted,   11, 
12. 

STIRLING  MILLS, 
wages  earned  in,   131. 

STOCK  HOLDINGS, 
by    residents,    158,    162-3. 
by   non-residents,    158,    162-3. 


STRIKES, 

against    reduction    in    wages,    147, 

150,    153,    i54. 
aided  by  Greeks,   151. 
among  the  mills,  125,  147,  148,  149, 

151. 
because  of  objectionable  workmen, 

155. 
by  female  operatives,  148. 
by   Greeks,    153,    154. 
by  mulespinners,   147,   148. 
by  weavers,  148,   149. 
effects  of,   on  savings,   191. 
for   increase   in  wages,    152,   155. 
for  shorter  hours,   147. 
general,    153,    155. 
Greeks  hired  because  of,   125,   151. 
in    Bigelow    Carpet    Company,    148, 

149,   151,   153,   154. 

Boott   Mills,   147. 

Faulkner   Mills,    151. 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, 147,  151. 

Lawrence  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany,  148. 

Lowell     Machine     Shop,     147, 
154,    155. 

Massachusetts      Cotton      Mills, 
153. 

Merrimack      Manufacturing 
Company,   151,  153. 

Merrimack    Woolen    Company, 
149. 

Novelty  Suspender  Works,  150. 

Tremont     and     Suffolk     Mills, 
153,    i54. 

White   Bros.  Company,   150. 
in  building  trades,   147,  149. 
ineffective,   147,   148,   149. 
in  leather  factory,  149,  150. 
in  shoe  shop,  150. 
lost,    155. 
State  Board  of  Arbitration  in,  149, 

150. 
successful,    148,    155. 
summary   of,    154,    155. 
the  first  one   in   city,    147. 
total  number  of,   148. 
unsuccessful,  148,  149,  150,  153,  155. 
won,    155. 
SUBURBAN   HOMES, 
number  growing,  61. 
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SUBURBAN    HOMES— (Continued) 
of  natives,  61. 
of  foreigners,   61. 

SUMNER,   H.   H.,   128. 

SUPERIOR   COURT, 

refuses  to  sustain  Mayor,   107. 

SYRIANS, 

photograph   of   tenements,   52. 

TABLE    OF     DISEASES,     1850     to 
1909,    66-68. 

TAXES, 

paid   by   banks,    62. 

corporations,     159     (table), 
non-residents,    62. 
polls,    62. 
residents,   62. 

TEMPERANCE, 

apportioning  licenses,  108. 
public  indifferent  to,  109. 
See  Law  and  Order. 

TENEMENTS, 

a  cosmopolitan  block  of,  52. 
carelessness  of  tenants  in,  58. 
compulsory    sanitation    needed,    59. 
condemned,  50,  52  (photograph),  96. 
consumption  bred  in,   90,   91. 
danger  from  fire  in,  49. 
description  of  typical,  121. 
Flynn's  "Wonderland,"  52. 
in  Greek  colony,  54,  55. 

Jewish   District,   53. 

Little  Canada,   70. 

Polish   District,   53. 

the   Harris   block,   51,   52. 
lack  air  and  sunshine,   125. 
modern,   61. 
new  and  old,  54,  55. 
old  and  dilapidated,   53. 
rentals   in,   52,   55,   56,   57,   58,    123, 

124. 
rentals  in  "The  Harris,"  52. 
rental    of    typical    family    in,     123, 

124. 
"The   Harris,"    52    (photograph), 
typical,   52    (photograph), 
unsanitary  conditions  in,   58. 
wooden,   should  be   condemned,  49, 
50. 


TEXTILE, 

council     demands     wage     increase, 

152. 
Council  votes  to   strike,    152. 
industries,   magnitude   of,   87. 
See  Corporations. 
THEATRES, 
absence  of,  16. 
names   of,   204. 
seating  capacity  of,  217. 

THEODORE      EDSON      ORPHAN- 
AGE,   179. 

TRADE   UNIONS, 

constitution    ratified,    138. 

See   Strikes. 
TRANSPORTATION, 

need  of  cheaper,   169. 
TREMONT  AND  SUFFOLK  MILLS, 

passed   its   dividends,    125. 

strikes  in,   153,   154. 
TRUEWORTHY,   E.   W., 

report  on  Little  Canada,  71. 
TUBERCULOSIS, 

alarm  at  its  spread,  94. 

appears   among   Greeks,    124. 

a  result  of  bad  housing  conditions, 
95- 

Board  of  Health  on,  95-96. 

camp  at  General   Hospital,    177. 

camp  provided,  96. 

compulsory  fumigation  for,  60. 

decrease  in  mortality   from,  82. 

first  step  towarc,  96. 

Greeks  carry,   94. 

improper  nourishment   feeds,   96. 

increased    mortality     from,     among 
Irish,  82. 

infected  tenements  breed,   57. 

Martin,  G.  Forrest,   M.  D.,  on,  96. 

mortality  from,  among  natives  and 
immigrants,  82. 

nearly  unknown  in  Greece,  94. 

rise  and  fall  of  mortality  from,  82. 

rules  to  prevent  spread  of,  60. 

special  study  made  of,   82,  83. 

statement  about,  rouses  Greeks,  96. 

susceptibility    to,    less    in    Ireland, 
90. 

warning   on,   95. 

See  Chart  IV,  83. 

See   Mortality. 
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TURKS, 

budget   of,    120   (table),   125. 

calories,  diet,  rent,  wages,  of  typi- 
cal budget  of,   125. 

home  conditions  of,   125. 

tenements    occupied   by,   52    (photo- 
graph). 
TYNG'S    ISLAND, 

Country    Club    at,    187. 

Wannalancet  died  at,   187. 
TYNG'S   POND, 

city  drinking  water  from,  78. 
TYPHOID, 

See    Mortality. 

UNEMPLOYMENT, 

among   Armenians,   119. 

among    Greeks,    119. 
UNION   NATIONAL   BANK, 

report  of,   197   (table). 
UNITED      STATES      BUNTING 

CRICKET   CLUB,    189. 
UNITED   STATES  CENSUS, 

report  of,  164  (table). 
UNSANITARY    BUILDINGS, 

See   Sanitation. 
UNSANITARY   CONDITIONS, 

See  Sanitation. 
UNSKILLED  LABOR, 

conditions  worse  for,   137. 

wages  less  for,   132. 

wages  paid   for,   132. 

VAITSES,   STEPHEN,  quoted,   30. 
VAN  BUREN,   PRESIDENT, 

order  of,  for  ten-hour  day,  139. 
VARNUM   BLOCK, 

location  of,  62    (photograph). 

typical  modern  tenements,  61. 
VESPER  COUNTRY  CLUB, 

at  Tyng's  Island,   188. 

some  early  history  of,   187. 

WADLEIGH,  J.   C,  quoted,  48. 
WAGE  EARNERS, 

number  employed,   166   (table). 

when    ill   nourished,    123. 

when  well   nourished,    123. 

See   Budgets. 


WAGES, 

amount    annual    disbursement    for, 

158. 
average    wage    fails    to    help,    127, 

131. 
comparison    of,    in    different    cities, 

165. 
compulsory   payment   of,    146. 
contented   employees   and,    125. 
earners  of,   166   (table), 
exempt   from    attachment,    144. 
five-fold    increase    in,    103. 
Greeks  strike  against  reduction  in, 

i53. 
immigrants   attracted   by,   29,    103. 
in   Bigelow  Carpet  Company,   130. 
Lowell    Machine    Shop,    130. 
Massachusetts     Mohair     Plush 

Company,    131. 
Merrimack    Woolen    Company, 

131. 
Newport   Shoe   Company,    131. 
Shaw    Stocking   Company,    131. 
Stirling    Mills,    131. 
Whitall     Manufacturing    Com- 
pany,  131. 
increased   by   corporations,    151. 
in  department  stores,   132. 
in  different  trades,    168    (table), 
insufficient,   111,  130,  132. 
kept  low  by  cotton  industries,  233. 
larger  here  than  abroad,   102. 
losses  of,  by  strikes,   149. 
lower  to   Greeks  and   Polanders,  132. 
lowest  average  of,  18. 
mobility   of   population   and,   223. 
not  increased  by  textile  mills,   155. 
of  native  and  foreigner,  94,   126. 
operatives,   17,  94. 
salesmen,    132. 
saleswomen,    132. 
skilled  workers,  132. 
typical    families,    122,    123,    125, 

126,  128. 

unskilled   laborers,   94,   120,   126, 

127,  130. 

quoted  by  British   Board   of  Trade, 

167. 
reduction  of,  causes  ficst  strike,  147. 
result  of   reduction   in,    17,   147. 
strikes  for  increase  in,    155. 
sufficient   for  single   persons,    ill. 


MAP    OF     LOWELL,     MASS.,     WITH     LOCATION     OF      CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS,     CHARITABLE    INSTITUTIONS,     ETC. 


1.  High  School. 

2.  Bartlett  Grammar  School. 

3.  Morrill  Primary  School. 

4.  Cross  Street  School. 

5.  Butler  Grammar  School. 

6.  Lyon  Street  School. 

7.  Carter  Street  School. 

8.  Agawam  Street  School. 

9.  London  Street  School. 

10.  Weed  Street  School. 

11.  Edson  Grammar  School. 

12.  Charles  Street  School. 

13.  Cottage  Street  School. 

14.  EJiot  Primary  School. 

15.  Green  Grammar  School. 

16.  Kirk  Street  School. 

17.  Cabot  Street  School. 

18.  Cheever  Street  School. 

19.  Worthen  Street  School. 

20.  Greenhalge  Grammar  School. 

21.  Lakeview  Avenue  School. 

22.  Highland  Grammar  School. 

23.  Franklin  School  (Primary). 

24.  Pine  Street  School. 

25.  Dover  Street  School. 

26-   Middlesex  Village  School  (Primary). 

27.  Washington  Grammar  School. 

28.  Powell  Street  School. 

29.  Abraham  Lincoln  Grammar  School. 

30.  Howard  Street  School. 

31.  Grand  Street  School. 

32.  Laura  E.  Lee  School  (Primary). 

33.  Moody  Grammar  School. 

34.  Pond  Street  School.l 
85.    High  Street  School. 

36.  Sycamore  Street  School. 

37.  Pawtucket  Grammar  School. 

38.  New  Moody  Street  School. 

39.  Lexington  Avenue  School. 

40.  Riverside  Grammar  School. 

41.  Training  School. 

42.  Central  Street  School. 

43.  Ames  Street  School. 

44.  Varnum  Grammar  School. 

45.  West  Sixth  Street  School. 

46.  Tenth  Street  School. 

47.  Billings  Street  School. 

48.  Immaculate  Conception  School. 

49.  St.  Michael's  Parochial  School. 

50.  Notre  Dame  Academy. 

51.  St.  Patrick's  Parochial  School  (boys). 

52.  St.  Patrick's  Parochial  School  (girls). 

53.  St  Louis  Parochial  School. 

54.  St.  Peter's  School. 

55.  St.  Joseph's  Parochial  School. 

56.  St.  Marie  Parochial  School. 

57.  St.  Stanislaw's  Polish  School. 

58.  Sacred  Heart  Parochial  School. 

59.  College  of  St.  Joseph. 

60.  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes  Parochial  School . 

61.  First  Congregational  Church. 

62.  First  Trinitarian  Congregational  Church. 

63.  Eliot  Church  (Congregational). 

64.  Kirk  Street  Church  (Congregational). 

65.  High  Street  Church  (Congregational). 

66.  Pawtucket  Church  (Congregational). 

67.  Highland  Congregational  Church. 

68.  French  Congregational  Church. 

69.  First  Baptist  Church. 

70.  Worthen  Street  Church  (Baptist). 

71.  Calvary  Baptist  Church. 

72.  First  Free  Baptist  Church. 

73.  Fifth  Street  Baptist  Church. 

74.  French  Baptist  Mission. 

75.  Immanuel  Church  (Baptist). 

76.  Union  Free  Baptist  Church. 

77.  Chelmsford  Street  Free  Baptist  Church. 

78.  Mount  Vernon  Street  Church. 

79.  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

80.  Central  Church  (Methodist  Episcopal). 

81.  Centralville  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

82.  Worthen  Street  Church  (Methodist  Epis- 

copal). 


90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 

101. 

102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 


112. 
113. 
114. 


117. 

118. 


120. 

121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131 
132 
133 
134. 
135 
136 
137- 
138. 
139 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148- 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 


Highland  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

First  Pentecostal  Church. 

First  Primitive  Methodist  Church. 

Berean  Primitive  Methodist  Church. 

First     Swedish     Methodist     Episcopal 
Church. 

French  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 

Free  Church. 

First  Universalist  Church. 

Grace  Universalist  Church. 

First  Unitarian  Society. 

St.  Anne's  Church  (Episcopal). 

St.  John's  Church  (Kpiscopal.) 

Holy  Trinity  Church  (Polish). 

House  of  Prayer  (Episcopal). 

Hildreth  Street  Mission- 

Hadley  Street  Free  Baptist  Church. 

First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Westminster    United    Presbyterian 
Church. 

Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

Swedish  Congregational  Church. 

Swedish  Baptist  Church. 

People's  Church. 

First  Evangelical  Church. 

Coburn  Mission. 

Jewish  Synagogue  (Khilos  Jacobe). 

Jewish  Synagogue  (Ohabe  Shalom). 

Jewish  Synagogue  (Sons  of  Monteflore). 

St.  Anthony's  Church  (Portuguese  Ro- 
man Catholic). 

St.     Jean      Baptiste     (French     Roman 
Catholic). 

St.  Patrick's  Church  (Roman  Catholic). 

St.  Peter's  Church  (Roman  Catholic). 

St.    Joseph's    Church    (French     Roman 
Catholic). 

Church    (Frenoh     Roman 


Church     (French     Roman 


St.      Louis' 

Catholic). 
St.      Marie 

Catholic). 

St.  Michael's  Church  (Roman  Catholic). 
Immaculate  Conception  Church  (Roman 

Catholic). 
Church  of   the    Sacred    Heart    (Roman 

Catholic). 
Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes  Church  (French 

Roman  Catholic). 
Advent  Christian  Church- 
First  Church  of  Christ  (Scientist). 
First  Spiritualist  Society. 
Salvation  Army. 
National  Polish  Church. 
Holy  Trinity  Greek  Church  (Orthodox). 
Pilgrim  Chapel. 
Lowell  Opera  House. 
Theatre  Voyons. 
Academy  of  Music 
Alhambra  Theatre. 
Star  Theatre 
Pastime  Theatre. 
Theatre  La  Scala. 
Hathaway 's  Theatre. 
Palace  Theatre- 
Scenic  Theatre- 
Matthews'  Picture  Palace. 
Lowell  General  Hospital. 
St.  John's  Hospital. 
Lowell  Hospital. 
Lowell  Emergency  Hospital. 
Ayer  Home. 
Children's  Home. 
Day  Nursery. 

Theodore  Edson  Orphanage- 
Faith  Home. 

Salvation  Army  Industrial  Home- 
Battles'  Home  for  Aged  Men- 
Old  Ladies'  Home- 
St-  Patrick's  Working  Girls'  Home. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 


CIRCLE  1  MILE  IN  DIAMETER 

SHOWING  SEVERAL  NATURAL  BUSINESS 

CENTERS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  LOWELL 


A      Ciuic  Center 

Commercial  Center 
C      Commercial  Center 
D      Transportation  Center 
■I   Grass  Plots 


Merrimac  and  'Merrimack  are  both  correct; 
the  latter  form  being  commonly  used  in  Lowell. 
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WALKER,  F.  A.,  quoted,  100,  102. 
WALSH,   KATHERINE   M.,   quoted, 

58-59. 
WALTHAM, 

boarding   houses   at,    7. 

Boston  Manufacturing  Company  at, 
6. 

Francis  Cabot   Lowell  at,  6. 

Schools  at,  7. 
WANNALANCET, 

died  at  Tyng's  Island,   187. 
WASHBURN,   GOVERNOR, 

urges  labor  legislation,  141. 
WATER  POWER, 

Ezra  Worthen  on,  7. 

maximum   and    minimum,    7. 

of  Chelmsford,  7. 
WHITALL    MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY,   131. 
WHITE     BROTHERS     COMPANY, 

150. 
WHITTIER,  JOHN    G.,   quoted,    17. 
WIGGINVILLE, 

annexation   of,  77. 
"WILSON   BILL," 

causes  short  time,  149. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE, 

first  woman  agitator,  147. 
WOODRUFF,  C.  E., 

on   the  garrison   ration,    113. 
WORTHEN,  EZRA, 

on    water    power,    7. 

WRIGHT,  MARY  E.,  quoted,  3. 

YORICK  CLUB,  189. 
YOUNG    MEN'S    CHRISTIAN    AS- 
SOCIATION, 

first  to  install  swimming  pool,  213. 

Ladies   Auxiliary,    182. 

new  building,  expense  of,    181. 

occupations    of   members,    181. 

YOUNG     WOMEN'S     CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 
gift  of  F.   F.  Ayer  to,   182. 
gift   of  James   G.   Buttrick  to,    182. 
growth   of  its  work,    182. 
its  various   departments,   182. 
new  building  of,  222   (photograph). 

YOUNG      WOMEN'S      HOSPITAL 
GUILD, 
opens  milk  depot,  83, 
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BY  DELOS  F.  WILCOX 

Great  Cities  in  America 

Cloth,  leather  back,  12mo,  $1.25  net 

Dr.  Wilcox's  book  differs  from  most  works  on  this  sub- 
ject in  that  it  is  practical  and  concrete,  rather  than  critical  and 
theoretical.  It  embodies  a  careful  first-hand  investigation  of 
administration  in  a  number  of  typical  cities — Washing-ton,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  Boston.  It  brings 
to  the  student's  desk  a  great  amount  of  statistical  and  statutory- 
matter  for  which  otherwise  he  would  have  to  make  difficult 
search.  It  exposes,  in  short,  the  actual  workings  of  the  muni- 
cipal government  in  American  cities  in  a  way  that  every  scholar 
should  appreciate. 

The  American  City: 

A  PROBLEM  IN  DEMOCRACY 

BY  DELOS  F.  WILCOX,  Ph.D. 

Cloth,  12mof  $1.25  net 

The  problem  of  city  government  is  a  live  one  today.  Dr. 
Wilcox  believes  that  the  great  political  and  social  reforms  of  the 
future  will  come  through  the  city.  By  tracing  the  causes  of  city 
growth,  the  peculiarities  of  life  in  the  city  and  its  ideals  of 
democracy,  he  has  tried  to  make  plain  to  all  the  breadth  of  a 
city's  influence,  the  foundations  of  its  organization,  the  extent 
of  its  responsibility  and  the  sources  of  its  revenue  in  this 
country. 

American  Municipal  Progress 

CHAPTERS  IN  MUNICIPAL  SOCIOLOGY 

BY  CHARLES  ZUEBLIN,  Ph.B.,  D.B. 

Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of   Chicago 

This  work  takes  up  the  problem  of  the  so-called  public 
utilities — schools,  libraries,  children's  playgrounds,  parks,  public 
baths,  public  gymnasiums,  etc.  Also  such  heavier  questions  as 
those  of  rapid  transit,  sanitation,  care  of  streets,  etc.  The  dis- 
cussion is  from  the  standpoint  of  public  welfare,  and  is  based  on 
repeated  personal  investigations  in  the  leading  cities  of  Europe, 
especially  England  and  the  United  States;  and  the  legal  aspects 
of  these  subjects  are  dealt  with. 
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COMMISSION  GOVERNMENT 
IN  AMERICAN  CITIES 

By 
ERNEST  S.  BRADFORD,  Ph.D. 

Member  National  Municipal  League;   Sometime  Research  Scholar 
in   Political    Science ',    University  of  Wisconsin;  Fellow 
in  Political  Science,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Author  of  "Municipal  Gas  Lighting"  etc. 

Half  Leather,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.35 

Of  the  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  municipal  politics 
none  has  attracted  more  attention  than  the  introduction  and 
rapid  spread  of  the  commission  form  of  city  government,  so 
called  from  the  commission  or  board  which  constitutes  the  gov- 
erning- body. 

Under  this  plan,  the  organization  of  a  city  is  similar  to  that  of 
a  business  corporation.  This  popular  study  of  one  of  the  great- 
est issues  to-day  before  the  American  people  contains  an  account 
of  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  commission  form  of  government 
and  the  results  of  its  operation  in  Galveston,  Houston,  Des 
Moines,  Cedar  Rapids,  Huntington,  Haverhill  and  elsewhere. 

Accompanying  this  there  is  a  critical  comparison  of  the  various 
types  of  commission  government  so  far  standing,  the  principles 
involved,  a  list  of  the  cities  that  rejected  the  plan,  as  well  as 
those  which  have  adopted  it,  and  finally  a  discussion  of  the  lim- 
itations and  objections  urged  against  commission  government. 
There  is  thus  presented  in  this  work  the  most  complete  and  up- 
to-date  history  of  this  form  of  government  and  of  its  recent 
marvelous  development  in  American  municipal  life. 
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BY  CHARLES  A.  BEARD 

Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University,  author  of 
"Introduction  to  the  English  Historians." 

Readings  in  American  Government 
and  Politics 

A  collection  of  interesting-  material  illustrative  of  the 
different  periods  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  prepared  for 
those  students  who  desire  to  study  source  writings. 

Cloth,  crown  8vo.     Now  Ready,  $1.90  net 

"An  invaluable  guide  for  the  student  of  politics,  setting 
forth  in  an  illuminating  way  the  many  phases  of  our  political 
life."— Critic. 

American  Government  and   Politics 

Cloth ,  776  pages,  12 mo,  index,  $2.10  net 

A   work  designed  primarily  for  college  students,  but  of 

considerable  interest  to  the  general  reader.     A  special  feature  is 

the  full  attention  paid  to  topics  that  have  been  forced  into  public 

attention  by  the  political  conditions  of  the  present  time. 


Documents  on  the  Statewide  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall 

By  CHARLES  A.  BEARD  and  BIRL  E.  SCHULTZ 

Cloth,  12mo,  394  pages,  $2.00  net 

A  convenient  compendium  for  those  interested  in  current 
political  discussion  of  typical  statutes  and  of  the  schemes  most 
frequently  advocated. 

Readings  on  Parties  and  Elections  in 
the  United  States 

By  CHESTER  LLOYD  JONES 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  who  aims  to  make  easy  of  access  some  of  the 
best    discussions   of   the   history   of   party   government,    of   its 
defects  and  the  best  remedies  for  them. 

Cloth,  12 mo,  354  pages,  $1.60  net 
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A  GREAT  WORK  INCREASED  IN  VALUE 


THE    AMERICAN    COMMONWEALTH 
BY  JAMES  BRYCE 


New  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  four  new  chapters 
Two  8vo  volumes  $4.00  net 

"  More  emphatically  than  ever  is  it  the  most  noteworthy- 
treatise  on  our  political  and  social  system." — The  Dial. 

"The  most  sane  and  illuminating-  book  that  has  been 
written  on  this  country." — Chicago  Tribune. 

"  What  makes  it  extremely  interesting  is  that  it  gives  the 
matured  views  of  Mr.  Bryce  after  a  closer  study  of  American 
institutions  for  nearly  the  life  of  a  generation." — San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

"The  work  is  practically  new  and  more  indispensable 
than  ever." — Boston  Herald. 

"  In  its  revised  form,  Mr.  Bryce's  noble  and  discerning 
book  deserves  to  hold  its  preeminent  place  for  at  least  twenty 
years  more." — Record-Herald,  Chicago,  111. 

THE    AMERICAN   COMMONWEALTH 

Abridged  Edition,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  High  Schools 
Being  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Government  and 
Institutions  of  the  United  States.     By  James  Bryce. 

One  volume.  Crown  8vo,  xiii  +  547 pages,  $1.75  net 
"  It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  commend  to  our  readers  the 
abridged  edition  of  '  The  American  Commonwealth  '  just  issued 
by  the  Macmillan  Company.  Mr.  Bryce's  book,  which  has 
heretofore  been  issued  only  in  two  volumes,  has  no  peer  as  a 
commentary  upon  American  political  institutions." — Public 
Opinion. 
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THE  PROMISE  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE 

By  HERBERT  CROLY 

Cloth,  gilt  top,  468  pages,  $2.00  net;  by  mail,  $2.15 

"The  most  profound  and  illuminating-  study  of  our  national 
conditions  which  has  appeared  for  many  years." — Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  "Nationalism  and  Popular  Rule,"  Outlook,  Jan. 
21,  ign. 

"Since  the  publication  of  Bryce's  'American  Commonwealth/ 
there  has  been  nothing-  to  compare  with  Mr.  Croly's  study  of 
American  political  conditions  and  tendencies.  Unlike  the  great 
English  critic,  however,  Mr.  Croly's  aim  is  not  merely  analysis 
and  description.  He  aims  to  provide  a  sufficient  basis  in  theory 
for  the  programme  of  a  nationalized  democracy,  to  demonstrate 
that  American  democracy  can  trust  its  welfare  to  the  dictates  of 
its  national  interest,  to  reconcile  the  ideals  of  democratic  liberty 
and  national  strength.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  task,  he 
provides  us  with  a  brilliant  and  penetrating  review  of  past  his- 
tory and  present  conditions,  arriving  from  conservative  premises 
at  conclusions  which  will  doubtless  appear  radical  to  many." 
— Financial  Review. 

"An  eminently  notable  book.  It  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
in  recent  years  of  a  long-sustained  flight  in  the  region  of  realistic 
philosophical  politics.  The  amplitude  of  discourse  which  the 
author  allows  himself  is  warranted  by  the  profundity  of  his 
analysis." — New  York  Eveni?ig  Post. 

"The  book  is  a  thoughtful,  intelligent  discussion  of  a  vital 
subject,  written  in  simple,  yet  consistent  language,  with  a  calm, 
clear  judgment  that  will  make  it  invaluable  to  every  thinking 
American." — Ohio  State  Journal. 

"All  Americans  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  way  of 
instruction  between  the  covers  of  this  volume.  The  question  of 
militarism  is  thoughtfully  discussed.  The  book  is  informing  to 
the  general  public,  and  will  make  an  excellent  supplementary 
volume  for  the  civics  department  in  schools  and  colleges." 
— Education. 
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By  M.  OSTROGORSKI 

Democracy  and  the  Party  System  in 
the  United  States 

A  STUDY  IN  EXTRA-CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

Cloth,  4-78 pp.,  index,  12 mo,  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.88 

"Students  of  government,  the  world  over,  will  turn  to  this 
book  for  exact  information  and  critical  discussion  of  its  most 
vital  problem."  —  The  Dial,  Chicago. 

'It  would  be  an  astonishing"  book  had  it  been  written  by  an 
Englishman  or  an  American  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  politics.  Coming  as  it  does  from  the  pen 
of  a  foreign  student,  it  is  simply  an  amazing  embodiment  of 
minute  observation  and  extraordinary  knowledge." — Ma?ichester 
Guardian. 

"It  should  stand  beside  Mr.  Bryce's  great  work,  as  a  book 
which  will  avail  as  much  for  instruction  and  correction  in 
righteousness.  The  gratitude  of  democracy  to  its  accomplished 
author  should  be  great;  republics  in  the  end  are  not  ungrateful." 
—  The  Literary  World,  Boston, 

"The  world  of  M.  Ostrogorski,  great  in  every  respect,  con- 
tinues and  completes  the  work  of  Tocqueville,  Sumner,  Maine, 
Lecky,  and  Bryce." — £J Annee  Sociologique,  Paris. 

"This  is  a  work,  a  great  work,  which  claims  the  attention  of 
the  politician  and  of  the  citizen,  speaks  of  his  rights,  as  well  as 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  historian.  It  makes  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  political  thought  as  did,  in  their  time,  the  'Esprit  des 
lois'  by  Montesquieu,  and  'Democracy  in  America,'  by  Tocque- 
ville."— La  Temps,  Paris. 

"This  is  a  great  work  such  as  has  not  yet  even  been  pub- 
lished."— Revue  du  droit  public,  Paris. 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  notable  books  which  has  been  written 
about  the  workings  of  democratic  institutions.  It  goes  beyond 
the  forms,  and  ...  it  gets  at  the  reality  of  things." — New  York 
i  ribune. 

"The  author's  style  is  such  that  it  is  no  hardship  to  follow 
him  from  beginning  to  end  of  his  discussion." — New  York  Times. 

"The  remarkable  work  by  Mr.  Ostrogorski  ...  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  notable  books  in  political  science  that  has 
appeared  in  many  years.  .  .  .  The  author  merits  great  praise  for 
his  industry  in  gathering  facts  and  his  skill  in  making  so  long 
and  elaborate  a  work  so  readable." — Spri?igfield  Republican. 
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